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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Dear Master of the tuneful lyre, 

How shall we breathe the word “ Farewell” ? 
How shall we touch the trembling wire 

Which vibrates with thy mystic spell ? 


The world seems poor, of thee bereft, — 
The evening sky without the sun, 

The setting, not the gem, is left, 
The frame remains, the picture gone. 


As birds that float on heavenward wing, 
Unseen, the air with music fill, 

Singing, they soar, and, soaring, sing, — 
Thy broken harp yields music still. 


Life’s golden bowl was dashed too soon, 
But love still holds thy cherished name ; 
No sunset thine, but fadeless noon, 
No shadow, but immortal fame. 


So the dear chrysalis we hide, 

For God’s safe-keeping, in the tomb, 
And in firm hope and faith we bide 

The dawn that breaks the silent gloom. 


Wait the fair day, the glorious hour, — 
The precious form, enshrined in clay, 
Instinct with new-created power, 
Shall wake, and heavenward soar away. 


S. F. Smith, ’29. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, THE ANATOMIST. 


Ir nears one o’clock, and the close work in the demonstrator’s 
room in the old Medical School in North Grove Street becomes 
even more hurried and eager as the lecture hour in Anatomy ap- 
proaches. Four hours of busy dissection have unveiled a portion 
of the human frame, insensate and stark, on the demonstrating 
table. Muscles, nerves, and blood-vessels unfold themselves in un- 
varying harmony, if seeming disorder, and the “ subject ” is nearly 
ready to illustrate the lecture. In the corner, the live rattlesnake, 
curled in a glass jar, strikes his head against his prison with 
sullen plunges as the room grows warmer. ‘This reptile, the prop- 
erty of the Autocrat, is kept to study its habits, and to illustrate 
the new tale of “ Elsie Venner.” The room is thick with tobacco 
smoke. The winter light, snowy and dull, enters through one 
tall window, bare of curtain, and falls upon a lead floor. The 
surroundings are singularly barren of ornament or beauty, and 
there is naught to inspire the intellect or the imagination, except 
the marvelous mechanism of the poor, dead body, which lies dis- 
sected before us, like some complex and delicate machinery whose 
uses we seek to know. 

To such a scene enters the poet, the writer, the wit, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. Few readers of his prose or poetry could dream of 
him as here, in this charnel-house, in the presence of death. The 
very long, steep, and single flight of stairs leading up from the 
street below resounds with a double and labored tread, the door 
opens, and a small, gentle, smiling man appears, supported by the 
janitor, who often has been called on to help him up the stairs. 
Entering, and giving a breathless greeting, he sinks upon a stool 
and strives to recover his asthmatic breath. The hereditary vic- 
tim of this disorder replies to the assertion of his demonstrator, 
“You have slept out of town, sir,” “ Yes, as usual; ‘cold, best 
bedroom.’” For at this period of his life Dr. Holmes’s popu- 
larity as a lyceum lecturer was at its height. His writings had 
not become lucrative, and he was fain to eke out the meagre pay 
of a professor of anatomy with the fees of a public lecturer in 
the towns and villages of New England. 

Anon recovering, he brightens up, and asks, “ What have you 
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for me to-day?” and plunges, knife in hand, into the “ depths of 
his subject,” — a joke he might have uttered. Time flies, and a 
boisterous crowd of turbulent Bob Sawyers pours through the 
hall to his lecture-room, and begins a rhythmical stamping, one, 
two, three, and a shout, and pounding on his lecture-room doors. 
A rush takes place; some collapse, some are thrown headlong, 
and three hundred raw students precipitate themselves into a bare 
and comfortless amphitheatre. Meanwhile the professor has been 
running about, now as nimble as a cat, selecting plates, rummaging 
the dusty museum for specimens, arranging microscopes, and dis- 
playing bones. The subject is carried in on a board; no auto- 
matic appliances, no wheels with pneumatic tires, no elevators, no 
dumbwaiters in those days. The cadaver is decorously disposed 
on a revolving table in the small arena, and is always covered, at 
first, from curious eyes, by a clean white sheet. Respect for poor 
humanity and admiration for God’s divinest work is the first les- 
son and the uppermost in the poet-lecturer’s mind. He enters, 
and is greeted with a mighty shout and stamp of applause. Then 
silence, and there begins a charming hour of description, analysis, 
simile, anecdote, harmless pun, which clothes the dry bones with 
poetic imagery, enlivens a hard and fatiguing day with humor, 
and brightens to the tired listener the details of a difficult though 
interesting study. We say tired listener because —will it be 
believed ?— the student is now listening to his fifth consecutive 
lecture that day, beginning at nine o’clock and ending at two; 
no pause, no rest, no recovery for the dazed senses, which have 
tried to absorb Materia Medica, Chemistry, Practice, Obstetrics, 
and Anatomy, all in one morning, by five learned professors. 
One o’clock was always assigned to Dr. Holmes because he alone 
could hold his exhausted audience’s attention. 

As a lecturer he was accurate, punctual, precise, unvarying in 
patience over detail, and though not an original anatomist in the 
sense of a discoverer, yet a most exact descriptive lecturer; while 
the wealth of illustration, comparison, and simile he used was 
unequaled. Hence his charm; you received information, and you 
were amused at the same time. He was always simple and rudi- 
mentary in his instruction. His flights of fancy never shot over 
his hearers’ heads. ‘Iteration and reiteration” was his favorite 
motto in teaching. “These, gentlemen,” he said, on one occasion, 
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pointing out the lower portion of the pelvic bones, “are the tuber- 
osities of the ischia, on which man was designed to sit and survey 
the works of Creation.” 

But if witty, he could also be serious and pathetic; and he pos- 
sessed the high power of holding and controlling his rough audi- 
tors. In those days academic manners were rude, and even the 
gentle botanist, Gray, was forced to suspend a lecture because 
of the pea-shooters used by the students. On one occasion Dr. 
Holmes found his lecture floor literally strewn with spitballs, 
which had been thrown during the preceding hour at Professor 
Jackson and his odorous pathological specimens. He had them 
all carefully collected in a bowl, which they nearly filled, and this 
was covered with a clean white napkin and placed beside the 
cadaver. Entering the lecture arena, he said that he had first a 
new specimen to show them, and raising the napkin disclosed the 
offensive missiles. A shriek of laughter followed. Then taking 
the matter seriously in hand, he delivered a touching address, 
saying, “It is not at Dr. Jackson you aim these spitballs, but at 
the museum and at Pathology, on which he toils away his life, 
collecting facts by which you and your children may live. It is 
not at me you direct them, but against knowledge, against science, 
against all civilized progress,” ete. In a few moments he had 
brought his audience to shame, to silence, and to respect. 

And how he loved Anatomy! as a mother her child. He was 
never tired, always fresh, always eager in learning and teaching 
it. In earnest himself, enthusiastic, and of a happy tempera- 
ment, he shed the glow of his ardent spirit over his followers, 
and gave to me, his demonstrator and assistant for eight years, 
some of the most attractive and happy hours of my life. It has 
been my good fortune always to have had distinguished teachers, 
—in preparatory studies, Dr. Andrew P. Peabody ; in college, 
Agassiz, Jeffries Wyman, Gray, Lowell, Longfellow, James 
Walker; in medicine, John Ware, Jackson, Holmes, and the 
two Bigelows. In rooms next my demonstrator’s room were 
the dens consecrated to Dr. Jackson the pathologist, and to Dr. 
Bigelow the surgeon. Holmes, Jackson, Bigelow, a trio “ non 
tam impar, quam dispar.” Holmes, ardent, poetic, humorous ; 
Jackson, simple-hearted, scientific, unwearying ; Bigelow, a marvel 
of condensation, dexterity, and many-sided talent. 
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Dr. Holmes was early a microscopist; the study of atoms 
attracted him as the stars the astronomer. He was no mean 
authority on this subject in his day. Few men possessed the 
knowledge of the older anatomists that Holmes did. He cud- 
dled old books, and hugged them close; he was a bibliophile; he 
bought largely, perhaps extravagantly, of old folios. He brought 
Albinus and Vesalius to his lectures. He quoted them often, 
and he equally used the spider-web lymphatics of Mascagni. 

There were two pseudo-sciences, as he called them, that he 
could not denounce and discredit enough. One was Phrenology, 
which, although himself an acquaintance of Spiirzheim, he thor- 
oughly disbelieved ; and the other, Homoeopathy, which he always 
spoke of as a delusion, a false idea, an entity without substantial 
being or raison détre. 

Too sympathetic to practice medicine, he soon abandoned the 
art for the science, and always manifested the same reverence for 
death and tenderness for animals. When it became necessary to 
have a freshly-killed rabbit for his lectures, he always ran out of 
the room, left me to chloroform it, and besought me not to let it 
squeak. In his earlier years, however, Dr. Holmes was not devoid 
of professional aspirations and of success. Winner of three con- 
secutive Boylston Prize Essays, his paper on “ Intermittent Fever 
in New England” first recognized a tendency to recur in malarial 
disease, which has since spread again over our State; while his 
“ Puerperal Fever as a Private Pestilence ” may be regarded as 
the earliest recognition of the principles of sepsis, and aseptics, 
which have since become the law and the pride of surgery and 
medicine. 

His interest in his profession and in medical societies was pro- 
found and constant. Following the lead of the elder Bigelow, he 
early developed a skepticism of drugs as panaceas ; believed with 
him in the natural progress and self-limitation of disease, and 
taught that doctrine of expectancy which, carried to excess, ended 
in a therapeutic nihilism. From this, and from the bathos of 
infinitesimals, science has slowly and surely emerged through the 
discoveries of chemistry, of cellular pathology, and, later, of bac- 
teriology, which is now revolutionizing theories and practice, by 
microscopic research. 

Twenty years ago the Medical School in which he taught was 
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prosperous, and its prosperity had been slowly built up by the 
painstaking and self-denying labors of its teachers. When the 
younger men in the profession became reformers and demanded 
radical changes in medical education, in which they were sup- 
ported by the new President of the University, it was but natural 
that the older and conservative professors should hold back and 
resist. Dr. Holmes was at heart favorable to advance, but he 
was timid as to the losses and dangers of radical changes, although 
not a violent opponent. He lived to see every desired change 
carried out, and he rejoiced in the success of the reform party, 
though twenty years of self-sacrifice on the part of its Faculty 
were required to restore our classes to their former numbers. 

In the midst of these struggles for life in the School, the 
burning question of female medical ¢o-education came up. The 
majority thought the Medical School could not then afford another 
experiment, which would risk the advancing education of many 
men, fora few women. Dr. Holmes’s kindly nature inclined to 
the claims of the other sex, but he voted with the majority for 
prudential reasons. It is interesting as an index of his delicacy 
and purity, that he affirmed that he was willing to teach women 
anatomy, but not with men in the same classes; and, above all, 
that he should insist on two dissecting rooms, which should 
strictly separate the sexes. 

One of his most noteworthy contributions to medical literature 
was his address on “ Currents and Counter-Currents in Medicine,” 
which he delivered before the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
Another paper which attracted great attention and criticism was 
that on “ Homoeopathy and Kindred Delusions.” 

Finally, when the new Medical College was built on Boylston 
Street, and the old building, full of so many memories of the 
Warrens, Bigelows, Ware, and Jackson, was abandoned, he 
delivered the address of dedication, in which, after an eloquent 
review of its past, he gave in his free and generous adhesion and 
admiration of the new and reformed school of medicine. The 
Boston Medical Library was largely due to his name and influ- 
ence. He was for many years its presiding officer; to it he gave, 
on his retirement from teaching, his unequaled library of old 
anatomists and of medicine; and made it the residuary legatee of 
a liberal bequest from his modest fortune. 
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Literature, poetry, social life has lost its world-widely known 
essayist, poet, wit, raconteur ; its genial, kindly friend and patron. 
No less has been the loss to anatomy of a brilliant teacher, an 
exact and painstaking professor, a charming and lovable physi- 
cian. Science advances, and rewards its votaries for their devotion 
by discoveries which revivify declining life, assuage suffering, 
and combat disease. No body of men have a higher and nobler 
office than medical men ; but no type of the scientist, the poet, 
and the humanitarian will again appear to surpass, in our loving 
recollection, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

David W. Cheever, 52. 





DR. HOLMES WITH HIS CLASSMATES. 


OLIVER WeENDELL Homes died at his home in Boston on 
Sunday, October 7, having reached eighty-five years of age on the 
29th August last. ‘The whole English-speaking world is a loser 
in his death,” has been the tenor of a multitude of voices on both 
sides of the water; and the universal tone is of profound sorrow, 
respect, and affection. “I have known many distinguished men 
in my time, —I have never known any one more lovable or in his 
way more gifted than Wendell Holmes,” says one writer. “ Friend 


of all,” says another. The Yale students assembled in mass-meet-. 


ing speak of him as “ our loved friend,” and declare that “ the 
nation and the world of literature are bereaved by his death.” 
“ God was good to leave him with us so long. . . . The world will 
get on without him somehow. . . . Nevertheless our bereavement 
is very deep; this generation will not soon become reconciled to 
its inestimable loss,” is the ery of another. 

A word from his surviving classmates has been called for, in 
this place ; but how can it be spoken? For a long lifetime he 
has been our familiar friend, — sympathetic, cordial, generous to 
us all. But few remain; and they have a sense of loneliness un- 
known before. As he said of his friend James Freeman Clarke, 
so we say now of him : — 


“ With him, we still remained the Class, — 
Without his presence, what are we?” 
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If we would tell what he was to the Class, and what their feeling 
was for him, we have no adequate words. The Class indeed is 
elsewhere. He joins the majority. Is it too bold to imagine the 
welcome he receives from those who were called away before him ? 
who were so fond and so proud of him here? whose best thoughts 
and hopes he could interpret and express as no other could? Was 
it not he who held them all in a peculiar, now sacred, affection ? 
who could and who did speak among them the reconciling words, 
“Remember and Forget”? who, in memory of them, would not 
let the Class meetings cease ? but, when the Class officers thought 
it inexpedient to appoint a meeting, because so few could respond, 
himself summoned the few survivors to his own house, his own 
table, his own heartiest, truest greetings ? 

In a brief tribute to Dr. Holmes, written on hearing of his 
death, an intimate friend spoke of his frequent attendance at the 
Class meetings, and his frequent contribution of poems to them. 
But no such general statement does justice to the facts. If this 
present notice shall have no other value, it shall at least give the 
exact facts on these points, drawn from the Class records, as 
annually made. 

In the first eight years after leaving College, the Class had but 
three meetings. It was not until 1838 that the annual meeting 
seemed placed on a strong foundation. Beginning with that year, 
there was never a break or omission until in 1893 they ceased 
altogether. In those fifty-six years, fifty-six meetings were held. 
The season was not always the same; but midwinter was finally 
chosen. Of these fifty-six meetings, Dr. Holmes was present at 
fifty. He was detained from one or more of the earlier ones, held 
in the summer, by his Dartmouth College lectures. On one year, 
being at a medical meeting in New York, he still arranged to be with 
his Class in Boston; but meeting with detention on the way, he 
sent a message to his assembled brothers: “ lam coming — keep 
a place for me,” and arrived in time to take part. He has himself 
set forth the social, in some cases brilliant, qualities of those who 
came around that “ yearly board ;”’ but he himself, without effort 
or forethought, was ever facile princeps. The situation — the 
simple fact of being surrounded by those * boys” of college days 
— seemed thoroughly to satisfy him, to remove formality and 
reserve, and to open the fountains of happy memory, mingling 
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with his maturer rich experiences. He enjoyed the flying hours 
to the full. Sometimes he would recite to us lines he had written 
for other occasions, as once his poem for the Berkshire County 
festival at Pittsfield. Sometimes he would sing us a song he had 
written, always refusing to admit that he could sing ; but when the 
song was “ As o’er the glacier’s frozen sheet,” or “* Where, oh where 
are the visions of morning,” we had no care to criticise the sing- 
ing. At length, in 1850, at which he sang the two songs already 
named, it was said, “ Since we have poets of our own, why should 
we not have poems of our own?” and Holmes and Smith were 
asked to write, each a Class ode for the next meeting, and Angier 
was appointed to set them to appropriate tunes. Holmes’s answer 
to this appeal was “ A Song of Twenty-Nine,” which was written 
for the meeting of 1851, and sung there to the air, “ The Bay of 
Biscay.” The song outlined the Class’s brief history, renewed 
our pledges to each other, and even looked forward to the time, — 
then seeming indefinitely remote, but which is now a past event, — 

“ When a few old men shall say, 

We remember, ’t is the day ” — 

Beginning with that year, not a Class meeting was held without 
an original poetical contribution from Dr. Holmes; and upon 
three or four occasions, when special reasons seemed to call for 
them, he wrote an additional one. Of such original contributions 
he wrote and read to the Class FORTY-THREE; as our printed vol- 
ume of “Songs and Poems of the Class” shows ;— among them 
being the Hymn, written at the Class’s request in 1869: — 

“Thou Gracious Power, whose mercy lends 
The light of home, the smile of friends, 
Our ‘gathered flock Thine arms enfold 
As in the peaceful days of old” — 
five beautiful stanzas, dear to us by many repetitions, sung 
usually to the tune “ Hamburg.” 

Thus it appears that, of fifty-six successive annual meetings of 
the Class, Dr. Holmes attended fifty ; and that he wrote for us, in 
the thirty-nine years, 1851 to 1889, forty-three poems. 

As Dr. Smith has said, we thought each one as it came, the 
best of them all. A more deliberate judgment recognizes, of 
course, various degrees of excellence; but we decline to admit 
more than the degrees. We could not then, we cannot now, but 
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wonder at the many sides, the many hues, he found for his single 
theme. Each poem had its special reason and character ; but the 
inspiring thought shone through them all. The poems he wrote 
for us during the four crucial years of the war must be especially 
named for their clear and faithful loyalty. 

When he read his last poem to the Class, six members only 
were present. This was in 1889. At the meeting held in 1890, 
three classmates only appeared. The meetings in 1891, 1892, 
and 1893 were held at Dr. Holmes’s house, at the last of which 
four were present. Subjoined are the first and last stanzas of that 
last poem. The whole may be found in his volume, “ Over the 
Teacups,” but has not yet, we believe, appeared in any collection 


of his poems. 
“The Play is over. While the light 


Yet lingers in the darkening hall, 
I come to say a last Good-night 
Before the final Ezeunt all. 


“So ends ‘ The Boys,’ — a lifelong play. 
We too must hear the Prompter’s call 
To fairer scenes and brighter day : 
Farewell! I let the curtain fall.” 


In his own words : — 
“Not Finis, but the End of Volume First. ” 
Samuel May, ’29. 


LEICESTER. 


THE NEW-COMER AT HARVARD. 


THE young men who, each successive autumn, for the first time 
enter one of the three departments of Harvard University placed 
under the control of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences — Harvard 
College, the Lawrence Scientific School, the Graduate School — 
form two groups very unequal in numbers. The first comprises 
students whose training has been begun in other universities or 
colleges ; the second, and by far the larger, the annually increas- 
ing host of youths who are about to make their first acquaintance 
with college life, with its freedoms, its responsibilities, its advan- 
tages, and its dangers. 
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The former possess more or less experience of that life, accord- 
ing to the character of the institution they have come from and 
the length of time they have been in it. No matter whence they 
come, however, they pass, on entering Harvard, into a broader 
field, a freer atmosphere, and have to become familiar with a 
system in most respects new to them. The members of the sec- 
ond group, younger and wholly inexperienced in the ways of that 
greater world which the world of the University reflects, find the 
difficulties more numerous and troublesome, the system of study 
more complex and embarrassing, while they are not apt to realize 
that the very existence of much liberty and the opportunity for 
self-government are necessarily attended with the danger that they 
may abuse the liberty and fail to exercise due self-control. 

To parents and to guardians, to relatives and friends, these 
considerations are natuylly a source of anxiety. The sending of 
a lad far from home into uew surroundings where exist influences 
both for good and evil, where the conduct can no longer be 
watched daily, hourly, by fond mother or earnest father, is so 
serious a step, one so fraught with grave consequences, that the 
fear of a boy “ going wrong” is justified. There is also the other 
feeling that the boy who has left a home where, in all probability, 
he was much petted and too frequently indulged, will now find 
himself bewildered and lost amid a crowd of strangers, without 
one helping hand being stretched out to him, one kindly word 
spoken, one friendly sympathizer to aid and advise. 

Were this true, Harvard would not be Harvard, would not be, 
morally and intellectually, a mother to her numerous students. 
The task of reaching out to each individual new-comer is a diffi- 
cult and a heavy task, it is true, but the need of accomplishing it 
has always been recognized, the effort has always been made, and 
with the growth in the number of students has come a multi- 
plication of the means and methods employed. 

Taking the second group of men first, the question may be 
asked, What does Harvard do to smooth the path of the Fresh- 
man, to aid him in his choice and in his prosecution of studies, to 
facilitate his settling down in his college abode, to guard him 
against dangers and temptations, and, finally, to remove the sense 
of strangeness and loneliness which is sure, in many cases, to 
afflict him ? 
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The new-comer, in this second group, is of necessity, (1) a Col- 
lege Freshman, (2) a College Special Student, (3) a Scientific 
School Freshman or Special Student. 

The College Freshman Class is placed under the direction of a 
Committee of Advisers selected from the corps of Instructors and 
mostly, but not necessarily wholly, from the members of the Fac- 
ulty. They are twenty-one in number, and the principle of 
selection is ability to advise wisely, patience to follow up closely, 
inclination to be in sympathy with the young fellows committed 
to their charge. The whole Class is divided into as many groups 
as there are advisers, and while the division is necessarily made, 
in the main, in alphabetical order, a preference, expressed by 
parents or student, for a particular adviser, is always gratified, 
the object of the members of the Committee being to establish, as 
speedily and firmly as possible, friend{y,xelations with their ad- 
visees. By midsummer every Freshman has been informed of the 
name of his adviser, every adviser of the names of his students, 
and intercourse by correspondence becomes frequent. Printed 
information on subjects of immediate importance is sent to every 
Freshman at the same time, and, on the latter’s arrival in Cam- 
bridge, he may, and frequently does, at once call on his adviser 
and obtains all help and information, of whatever kind, he may 
need. The day before the formal opening of College, the whole 
Class assembles in one of the large halls, usually Sever, and is 
received by the Chairman of the Advisers, who gives the men 
such counsel and suggestion as experience recommends. Immedi- 
ately afterward the groups of Freshmen repair to the several 
rooms in the building, where their particular advisers await them. 
Each student is talked to separately, told how best to arrange his 
work ; his studies are selected for him, if he has not previously 
planned them, and he is asked by the adviser to make the freest 
use of him as a guide, helper, and friend. All advisers invite 
their charges to visit them at their homes, not officially only, but 
sociably, and many Freshmen avail themselves of these oppor- 
tunities— all Freshmen have them. The work of the adviser 
goes on throughout the year: he keeps a continual oversight of 
the progress of his men, of the regularity of their attendance 
on lectures and recitations, of the grades they obtain at the 
examinations and frequent tests, and he endeavors, as far as in 
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him lies,—and as far as the student is willing, —to be to the 
latter a helper and a friend. Students cannot be compelled to be 
friendly and confidential, and no man, however sympathetic, how- 
ever experienced, can possibly succeed in gaining every youth’s 
confidence. There must always be cases in which the friendliest 
advances fail to effect their purpose, and in which the formality 
of official intercourse will not be broken by the student, however 
anxious the adviser may be. That the system itself is good is 
proved by the fact, among others, that genuine friendships have 
grown out of the relations originally established by it, and that 
men continue, during the rest of their college career, even when 
full Seniors, to consult the man who advised them as Freshmen. 

The College Special Students are similarly looked after by a 
Committee, each member of which takes charge of a certain num- 
ber of young fellows and acts towards them in precisely the same 
manner. The Class is met on the day before the opening of Col- 
lege by the Chairman, is counseled by him, and the individual 
members are advised by the different members of the Committee, 
who also follow them up in their work and college life. So with 
the Freshmen and with the Specials in the Scientific School, the 
Administrative Board of that School acting as a Committee of 
Advisers and carrying out the same policy as the College Com- 
mittees, endeavoring, like the College advisers, to make the youths 
in their care feel that a kindly interest is taken in each and all 
of them. 

Right at the start, therefore, the new-comer is taken in hand by 
the representatives of the Faculty. But that is only one effort — 
continuous and important though it be — to aid and welcome him. 
It is a purely Faculty effort; it is an official one, though dictated 
by a deep human feeling. It is far from being the only one. 
The Committee on Reception, initiated some few years ago by an 
individual member of the Faculty, has become a potent helper in 
the welcoming of new students and in facilitating their way. 
Up to last spring it was composed of five members of the Faculty, 
who took turns, during admission examination times and during 
the first day or two of the College year, in giving information to 
Freshmen and other new-comers on every subject connected with 
College life. The very usefulness of the Committee speedily 
caused its labors to become literally overwhelming, and last spring 
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it was enlarged by the addition of one graduate and four under- 
graduate members, who all worked heartily to aid their Faculty 
colleagues. The Committee had published for three or four years 
past a printed list of rooms, outside the College Yard, offered for 
rent to students. The addition this year of a list of suitable 
boarding-houses, posted in the headquarters of the Committee, was 
another aid. Maps of Cambridge, printed announcements of the 
various departments, of the elective courses, of College regula- 
tions, were furnished gratuitously to every applicant. The large 
and convenient office of the Publication Agent of the University 
was, on the day of opening, and on the two previous days, trans- 
formed into a Bureau of Information. Forty undergraduates, 
Seniors, Juniors, and Sophomores, athletes, society men, grinds, 
typical Harvard men of every set in College, gladly gave their 
assistance to the Committee, and not only enabled the Bureau to 
be kept open eight hours daily, but by their readiness to inform 
inquirers, to give every possible aid to them, and by the cordiality 
of their manner, made all new-comers feel that they were indeed 
welcome to Harvard, and that the brotherhood of University men 
is no empty, meaningless term, since officers and students worked 
thus together. 

The Committee on Reception did not cease its efforts with the 
close of the opening day. The next evening, in concurrence with 
the Governing Boards of the University, it bade all new-comers to 
Sanders Theatre, where cordial weleomes were spoken by the 
President of the University, the Lieutenant-Governor, the Mayor 
of Cambridge, the Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, and one of 
the leading undergraduates. + A social meeting and reception in 
Memorial Hall followed, when scores were introduced to the 
President, the Dean of the College, and other officers of the Uni- 
versity. 

For five years, at least, has this meeting of welcome been held, 
and for two years it has been followed by a reception. To both 
of these the invitations are general and are made by announce- 
ment in the Calendar, and by numerous posters, as well as by word 
of mouth to the Freshmen and Specials on their first assembling as 
a class. They are not the only opportunities a new-comer enjoys 
to meet fellow-students, professors, instructors, and administrative 
officers. The Religious Union always invites all new-comers to its 
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opening meeting, which is specially a welcome to them. The St. 
Paul’s Society always has a welcome meeting, to which all new- 
comers belonging to the Protestant Episcopal Church are invited. 
The Canadian Club equally looks after all men from the Domin- 
ion; the Graduate Club has its reception to graduate new-comers, 
and a special committee of its own members to receive them on 
their arrival at the University. The Cercle Francais has a recep- 
tion to which new-comers are invited, and finally, every member of 
the Freshman class has this year been personally invited to one 
or more of a series of four receptions given by the Chairman of 
the Committee of Advisers. At these receptions the new-comers 
have met and become acquainted with classmates, upper classmen, 
members of the Faculty, administrative officers and residents of 
Cambridge not immediately connected with the University. For 
several years past one professor has gathered within his home on 
Christmas Eve all students spending the vacation in Cambridge, 
and another has entertained those passing Thanksgiving Day 
away from home. Several professors have regular evenings at 
home, which are attended by many students; others are known to 
be always ready to see, in the friendliest way, any Harvard men, 
of any class or of any department. There is, indeed, a great 
deal of informal, simple hospitality, and of pleasant, friendly 
intercourse. No student in Harvard need spend a month, a 
week, a day unknown and unknowing unless he be so absolutely 
shy and misanthropical as deliberately to put aside his opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with instructors and other officers. 
Administrative officers are sometimes supposed to look on 
students as merely subjects for the application of rules. As a 
matter of fact they are anxious to know the men and to help them. 
Helpfulness is the cardinal principle of the University Office. 
Without dwelling on the great services rendered to all classes of 
students by the late Frank Bolles, during his incumbency of the 
Secretaryship, services which will cause his name to be long and 
gratefully remembered, there is not one of the administrative 
officers but is ever ready to aid new-comers and old stagers alike. 
The only limit Dean, Regent, Medical Inspector, Recorder, As- 
sistant Secretary recognize is that of time. The days are not 
long enough to do all that one would wish to do. These facts 
are not sufficiently known; indeed, it is only a close acquaintance 
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with the University Office and its administration that can enable 
one to appreciate the unceasing efforts of the officials for the wel- 
fare and success of students. The Regent’s work is of the most 
laborious kind, and it is not the maintenance of discipline which 
makes it so as much as the visiting of men. The number of 
visits paid by that single official to students laid up with sickness 
or in trouble of some kind runs up into the hundreds every year. 
The Medical Inspector comes immediately in contact with every 
case of sickness, not among new-comers alone, but among the 
whole body of students, and while it is not, of course, impossible 
that a case should escape his notice, the contingency is a remote 
one. The janitor and his subordinate porters are quick to learn 
of and report not only cases of sickness and indisposition, but of 
solitariness or of need which may be found within the dormi- 
tories. 

Much is done also in the way of quiet help and promotion of 
social intercourse, and of the highest order too, by the students 
themselves. There are delightful literary, musical, artistic re- 
unions to which it is in very trutha privilege to be admitted, all the 
more delightful if one happens to be an instructor and can thus 
enjoy the pleasure of intellectual and artistic youthful company. 
There are wealthy students whose allowance is not expended on 
themselves alone, but is used to aid other less favored men en- 
deavoring to make their way through college ; but these men do 
their good deeds secretly, and it is often chance only that reveals 
them. Their influence for good is the more considerable that 
their position gives them a certain authority. Many an upper 
classman has done and is doing noble service in keeping younger 
fellows in the right path, and winning back some who have gone 
astray. Only, as they do not brag of these things, as they do not 
even talk of them, save at very rare times in confidential inter- 
course, they are utterly unsuspected by most within the Univer- 
sity, by all outside. 

Many of these methods for looking after students, for aiding 
and advising them, for promoting sociability, are as profitable to 
men in the first group — those coming from other institutions — 
as to those in the second. But the former students are also spe- 
cially cared for. Every man coming from another college is re- 
ferred to the Committee on Admission from other Colleges, and has 
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of necessity to come into personal intercourse with the Chairman 
and other members of the Committee. He obtains all information 
he can possibly want, and enters Harvard only after having’ per- 
sonally become acquainted with some of the leading professors. 
It lies mostly with himself to keep up that acquaintance. 

Lastly, the Board of Preachers offers still another means of 
human intercourse. Divines of mark, of various denominations, 
with the Plummer Professor of Christian Morals at their head, 
succeed each other every six weeks in the cosy room in Wads- 
worth, where, day after day, they may be seen by any student, 
whether he wants spiritual advice, or whether he merely craves to 
meet a feilow-creature ready and willing to place himself on 
friendliest terms with him. 

When it is borne in mind that the inspiring motive of all these 
efforts, of all these attempts to aid, to advise, to welcome new- 
comers, is a deep, earnest, sincere wish on the part of officers and 
students to do whatever lies in them for the advantage of these 
new-comers, —on the part of the officers to promote the continu- 
ous welfare of their students,—and that when existing means 
are found inadequate to the strain put upon them rew ones are 
straightway tried, it will be felt that Harvard does not neglect 
this important part of her task, and that no student of hers need 


ever be a stranger within her gates. 
F. C. de Sumichrast. 





THE HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM: AN EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT. 


During the past twenty-five years our country has been distin- 
guished for its great material prosperity. This has been made 
especially obvious by the erection of fine residences, substantial 
business houses, elegant churches, stately public buildings, and 
more serviceable structures for educational purposes. If these 
costly piles of brick, granite, and iron are thought necessary to 
enable us to carry on and perpetuate our social, business, political, 
and religious life, how much more necessary is it that we should 
have a sound physical basis, in good bodies, for the unfolding and 
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developing of those faculties and functions upon which all of these 
outward forms of life depend. The importance of a good physique 
as a basis for a high moral and intellectual life would seem to be 
tolerably well recognized, for every writer on education, from 
Plato to Herbert Spencer, has dwelt upon it, and no nation has 
yet risen to intellectual eminence that has not had for its founda- 
tion a marked period of physical vigor. 

We are just beginning, as a nation, to realize that systematic 
bodily training is a valuable adjunct to mental education. Per- 
haps no one thing has contributed more to start this new epoch 
than the building of the Hemenway Gymnasium at Harvard 
University. The erection of this handsome, spacious structure 
at our oldest and largest institution of learning was one of the 
highest tributes that could be paid to the cause of physical educa- 
tion. To make the work of this noble gift fulfil the high aims 
and lofty purposes of the University has been the serious endeavor 
of the present Director. The policy pursued, some of the results 
attained, and some of the needs developed, will be briefly con- 
sidered in the following pages. 

In order that the reader may realize the true import of this 
educational experiment, and the forces that have moulded and 
shaped the results, it will be necessary to refer to the status of the 
gymnasiums in America prior to the building of the Hemenway. 
Most of the colleges in New England, and many of the cities in 
the Middle and Western States, had gymnasiums before 1880, the 
year the Hemenway Gymnasium was opened. In a few of the 
college gymnasiums there were required exercises with dumb- 
bells, Indian clubs, and wands, and at Bowdoin College a system 
of pulley-weight exercises had been introduced in addition to the 
above as early as 1870, as an essential part of the gymnasium 
curriculum. The gymnasiums where the exercises had been left 
voluntary had become quite deserted, or had been given over 
almost entirely to the experts and professional gymnasts, or to 
those who were training for some athletic contest. 

If we seek for the cause of this decline we find it largely due to 
want of appropriate apparatus, suitable instruction, and a laud- 
able incentive for activity. The old-style gymnasium was equipped 
with heavy, cumbersome apparatus, poorly adapted for the pur- 
poses for which it was originally designed. The size, shape, kind, 
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and quality of material used in ropes, bars, swings, ladders, ete., 
seem to have been left entirely to the judgment of the college 
carpenter, or were copied directly from some antiquated German 
gymnasium. In consequence of this neglect of detail, a great 
deal of the apparatus was so constructed as to discourage most 
persons from using it. 

Then there was a great lack of light, portable, and adjustable 
apparatus. If a person went to the gymnasium he was obliged to 
enter into competition with experts, whose time and energies were 
given to the performance of particular feats on special pieces of 
apparatus, or he was forced at best to support his own weight, 
swinging, climbing, or hanging, before he could properly prepare 
himself for such arduous exercises. Concerning these early at- 
tempts in using the gymnasium, Dr. Edward Jarvis says: “Those 
who engaged in them made, or endeavored to make, the exertion 
which only strong men could make. But they were soon fatigued 
and left the gymnasium; or, if they persevered, were nearly 
exhausted. The error was in not adapting the mode to, and 
measuring the amount of exertion by, the strength of those who 
needed it. The students of Cambridge, in 1826, complained 
that they were fatigued, and sometimes overcome, rather than 
invigorated, at the gymnasium, and were unfit for study for some 
hours afterwards.” Again, as late as 1868, Dr. Jarvis says: “If 
these exercises had been arranged and measured so as to corre- 
spond with the little strength of sedentary men, they might have 
still been in general use, and productive of great advantage to 
health.” 

This is the key-note to the reform that was started in New 
York city in 1878, where the attempt was made to ascertain the 
strength and physical condition of the individual by dynamome- 
ters, and other testing and measuring appliances, and then to 
adapt the apparatus by means of pulleys, levers, adjustable weights, 
ete., to the strength or weakness of the person as determined by a 
physical examination. This method was evolved after ten years’ 
experience and observation among the student class of the com- 
munity. 

When invited, in 1879, to take charge of the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium, and superintend its equipment, I found both the building 
and the University spirit admirably adapted to the introduction 
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of the individual system of physical training. The large brick 
pillars, which would have been an obstacle to the class system, 
proved to be especially favorable for the attachment of the chest 
weights and other developing appliances. The wall space readily 
lent itself for the attachment of the remaining machines, thus 
leaving the floor space behind the pillars and in the centre of the 
room available for the fixed, portable, and pendent pieces of appa- 
ratus. 

At the opening of the Gymnasium, in January, 1880, the equip- 
ment was as follows: 474 lockers; 5 tub baths; 9 sponge baths ; 
12 bowls; one shower-room with ascending douche; two needle 
baths, and a large central shower-bath. The apparatus consisted 
of 80 developing appliances and different forms of pulley weights ; 
38 pieces of heavy apparatus, fixed and portable, such as vaulting 
bars, parallel bars, ete.; 34 pieces of pendent apparatus (rings, 
swings, ropes, ete.) ; 150 pieces of light apparatus (dumb-bells, 
clubs, wands, etc.) ; 6 mattresses; 8 bowling alleys; 16 hydraulic 
rowing machines; a base ball cage, fencing-room, sparring-room, 
and running track. 

How to make this equipment available to the greatest number 
of students was the next question to be considered. In an insti- 
tution where attendance at chapel and lectures is optional, it has 
not seemed advisable to require attendance at physical exercises. 

There were two other alternatives left for attracting students 
to the gymnasium. Either to appeal to the spirit of emulation 
and competition, and offer prizes for those who distinguished 
themselves in practicing some particular exercises, or to appeal to 
a still higher motive,—the sense of duty which each man owes 
to himself to improve his physical condition and keep strong and 
well, that he may be able to bear his burdens in the world, and 
help to advance the condition of the rest of mankind by improv- 
ing the stock and raising the average. 

Tke first plan had the prestige of the schools for centuries to 
favor it, and is still the great lever, coupled with fear of punish- 
ment by being dropped or deprived of a degree, that our colleges 
and universities apply to keep students up to their work. The 
second plan was practically untried in the field of education. To 
be sure, most men come to college that they may prepare them- 
selves for their life’s work, but the idea of training for a race that 
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was really to begin six or eight years later, without any sign of 
immediate honor or preferment, except what was indicated by a 
tape measure or 2 dynamometer, was not at first an attractive 
one. In the emulative plan, a man is invited, and in fact incited, 
to compete against others. In the individual improvement plan, 
he is invited to compete against himself, that is, against his own 
physical condition, or his own record at regular stated periods. 
No one will deny that such a plan, in theory, is to be approved, 
but many will have their doubts as to its being made a practical 
success. Let us examine the facts as this system has been carried 
out at Harvard. 
This can best be done by referring to the following table as a 
basis : — 
Year. Lockers. First Ex. Total Ex. Year. Lockers. First Ex. Total Ex. 
1880, 474 579 625 1888, 1055 333 877 
1881, 474 245 425 1889, 1055 338 875 
1882, 591 300 545 1890, 1175 356 1004 
1883, 809 278 642 1891, 1175 410 1138 
1884, 837 280 639 1892, 1333 477 1227 
1885, 901 286 773 1893, 1441 481 1153 


1886, 937 287 T73 1894, 1441 485 1263 
1887, 937 310 775 


As will be seen by referring to the table, the Gymnasium was 
originally supplied with 474 lockers. These were all taken the 
first year, and numerous applications entered for more. Extra 
lockers have been put in from year to year until the total number 
is now 1,441. To accommodate so many lockers, the fencing-room, 
sparring-room, one bowling alley, and all the available passage- 
ways have been given up for dressing-room purposes. Further 
sacrifices cannot be made in this direction without seriously crip- 
ling the facilities for exercise. The Gymnasium would seem, 
therefore, to have reached its limitations under the present sys- 
tem. 

The number of physical examinations made in 1880 was 579. 
This number included members from all of the classes. These 
examinations were voluntary, and those students who presented 
themselves could have no other motives than the laudable desire 
to ascertain their physical standing, in hope of being able to do 
something for their physical improvement. Each of these stu- 
dents was furnished with a prescription card on which the appa- 
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ratus, time, and amount of exercise that had best be taken to 
remedy his special defects were plainly indicated. In 1881 there 
was a falling off in the total number of examinations, as they were 
largely confined to the entering classes. From this year the 
examinations have gradually increased, until the year ending 1894, 
when they numbered 1,263. 

The total number of students examined has undoubtedly been 
largely increased by the regulation of the Faculty requiring 
those who are to engage in athletic contests, and scholarship men, 
to call upon the Director of the Gymnasium for a certificate or 
advice. The relative number of prescriptions of exercise, etc., 
for physical improvement only, would seem to be diminished by 
this requirement of the Faculty. This is readily accounted for 
by the fact that a large portion of the athletic men expect to get 
the equivalent of the gymnasium exercise in the practice of 
athletic sports, and few of the scholarship men have time or 
inclination for physical culture. Notwithstanding the increased 
number brought to the examiner by the Faculty regulation, over 
75 per cent. of them came voluntarily and asked for an examina- 
tion and prescription. As further evidence of the serious motive 
and earnest desire for improvement that prompts the student to 
come to the Gymnasium, it may be stated that he imposes upon 
himself a voluntary tax in paying for his exercising suit and 
locker, and his handbook and chart. 

It might be thought that, inasmuch as the locker is a part of 
the Gymnasium and the handbook a part of the system of in- 
struction, the College, and not the individual who has already 
paid his tuition, should bear the expense. But it must be remem- 
bered that there is no endowment to meet the cost of maintain- 
ing the Gymnasium. It is true that there was once a special 
charge, but this was engulfed when the general tuition was 
raised, and it does not appear at the present time on the term 
bill of the undergraduate. The question of economy, therefore, 
has been another factor that has greatly favored the individual 
system. 

A few items bearing on this matter may be interesting. In 
1878-79, the running expenses of the old gymnasium, including 
salaries, were $1,586.66. If we divide this amount by the 120 
lockers contained in the Gymnasium, as a basis for the number of 
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students who probably used it, we find that the old gymnasium 
was sustained by the College at an expense of $13.22 per man. 

In 1892-938, the running expenses of the Hemenway were 
$11,504.44. That year there were 1,441 lockers leased to the stu- 
dents who came to the Gynasium to exercise. If we deduct from 
the running expenses the amount received by the College from 
other departments for the use of the Gymnasium, and the rent 
received from all students for the use of the lockers, the total 
amount is reduced to $6,304.26. If this sum is divided by 1,441, 
it will be seen that the Hemenway Gymnasium was carried on 
that year at a cost of $4.37 per man for those using it. 

In this connection it may be interesting to note that the cost of 
conducting the Yale Gymnasium last year was $14,000. Divid- 
ing this amount by the number of lockers leased (915), it will be 
seen that that institution expends $15.30 per man for those using 
the Gymnasium. The expense at Yale, however, is met largely 
by the students, as there is not only a special charge for the use 
of the lockers, but for the baths and Gymnasium also. 

The other conditions at Harvard which have seemed to favor 
the individual system have been the high average age of the stu- 
dents, and the peculiar arrangement of lectures and recitations. 
It requires a person of considerable decision of character, and 
one whose aims and purposes in life are quite well defined, to hold 
himself down to a line of physical work where the competitive 
element and the element of display are entirely wanting. This 
class is more likely to abound in universities than in the smaller 
colleges and secondary schools. The opportunity to attend the 
Gymnasium any time between ten o’clock in the forenoon and ten 
o'clock at night is also a great convenience enjoyed under the 
present system. What the physical effects of this method have 
been upon the great body of students, 1 shall hope to show at 
some future time. 

We have aimed to improve the general nutrition of the students, 
as is shown by the increase in their weight and measurements, and 
to increase their average strength and agility. In this respect it 
is interesting to note that there are now on our books the names of 
over 400 men who surpass the highest total strength test made in 
1880, and there are over 100 students in college who can run a 
quarter of a mile inside of a minute, which was the Harvard 
College record for this distance in 1874. 
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Notwithstanding this favorable showing in comparison with 
former times, the question arises: Is the University doing all that 
it should for the physical training of its students ? 

According to the Catalogue, there were in 1892-98, 2,966 stu- 
dents in the University. Of this number, 1,441 had lockers at the 
Gymnasium, presumably for the purpose of exercising, as 1,891 of 
those in College at that time had been furnished with charts and 
prescriptions, and 480 had passed the required examination qualify- 
ing them to take part in athletic contests. Of those who engaged 
in athletics in 1891-92, only 80 took part in the final contests, as 
stated in the President’s Report. The remaining 400 were very 
irregular in the practice of their chosen sports. Out of the 800 
who entered the developing class at the Gymnasium, only 100 
continued their exercise from October 1 to April 1, which is 
the regular season for indoor work. Of the balance of the 1,441 
who have lockers at the Gymnasium, it is safe to say that not 
more than 50 per cent. exercised regularly and systematically. 
As previously indicated, the majority of the students who enter 
the Gymnasium do so with the best intentions. But after a few 
months of routine work, the exercises begin to grow a little weari- 
some, the demands of the regular College courses grow more 
exacting, more time is claimed for club and social duties, ete., and 
finally, as the season progresses, only the most heroic students 
keep up any semblance to systematic physical training. An 
increased number, however, will start in with the same good in- 
tentions in the early fall, to repeat the experiences that have just 
been related. 

In an institution numbering now over 3,000 students, with a 
gymnasium that can accommodate only 1,441 lockers and permit 
of only 800 men exercising at one time, it will be seen that the 
number who do not avail themselves of its opportunities are not 
always missed. At the same time, when we consider the purpose 
for which these 3,000 students are in Cambridge, and how large a 
part the matter of physical fitness and condition is to play in 
their life’s work, the question at once arises: Cannot some plan 
or method be devised for getting a larger number of these stu- 
dents interested in the systematic practice of physical training? 
If the Governing Boards would put all the other departments of 
the University upon the same high moral plane that they have 
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established for the Gymnasium, and depend only upon the stu- 
dent’s sense of duty as an incentive for him to attend to the 
regular College exercises, the department of physical training 
would be quite likely to hold its own in the competition for the 
student’s attention. But so long as other departments offer 
scholarships, honors, and prizes, and continually hold over the 
student’s head a required examination and the much coveted 
diploma, there will always be a considerable number of men who 
will forsake the substance for the shadow, and pursue the race for 
trophies and symbols, instead of the real secret of future power 
—a sound and well-trained mind in a sound and well-disciplined 
body. This class of minds are prone to think that all attention 
given to the care of the body is so much energy detracted from 
the development of the mind. They reason that if physical 
development had been a matter of any great importance, in an 
educational sense, the Faculty and Governing Boards would have 
made the same provision for it that they have made for intellectual 
development. 

The radical distinction that is made by many between mind 
and body and the disparagement of the latter when compared 
with the former are simply errors of a bygone age, and are not 
borne out by the deductions of modern science. The body and 
mind should at least be regarded as co-workers, and the training 
of one should be so directed as to supplement and improve the 
condition of the other. The excessive devotion to athletics, for 
which our colleges are now so often lampooned, is simply the 
result of a reaction from a long period in which the body was 
almost totally neglected. 

The system of prizes and awards has been copied directly from 
the schools, and, as at present carried out, it has worked great 
injury to the cause of physical training in its best sense. Under 
the present system, if a student sees no chance to win a prize, 
or get a position on some college athletic team or crew, he is 
deprived of an incentive for regular physical training. 

Since the number of prizes and positions is necessarily limited, 
and the chances are that men of strong constitutional vigor and 
previous athletic training will get them, it is possible for a young 
man to do good, faithful athletic work for four years and not get 
the slightest recognition or credit for it in terms by which his 
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efforts in other departments are judged. It is true he will have 
greatly improved his physical condition, and be much better able 
to do good service to the honor and credit of his Alma Mater 
after graduation. Many have supposed this was the grand object 
the University had in view. As the years devoted to education 
are essentially years of physical growth and development, why 
not encourage a more rational attention to the care of the body 
during the formative period? In other words, why not regard 
the systematic training of the body as a necessary adjunct to a 
collegiate education, and make the requisite provisions for it? 

We do not propose to offer any further arguments at the pres- 
ent time in favor of this arrangement, but shall simply content 
ourselves with suggesting the following plan as a basis for discus- 
sion. Every student who attends Harvard University should 
have the opportunity of taking some systematic form of physical 
exercise. The exercises offered for selection should cover the 
broadest possible range, including every kind of athletic sport 
and gymnastic game. Before making his choice of physical exer- 
cises, the student should have a physical examination and the 
benefit of expert advice as to what exercise he may best follow 
in view of realizing the best results. The final selection of exer- 
cises or adoption of advice should be left optional with the student, 
except in those cases where prohibition is necessary in order to 
protect the student from injury. Even in such cases, the Univer- 
sity should be relieved of responsibility if the student’s family 
physician is willing to assume it. After the student has made his 
choice of exercises, if he devotes an amount of time to their prac- 
tice equivalent to at least four hours per week, throughout the 
college year, he should receive some sort of credit for this work 
from the highest authorities of the University. Further, if, in 
addition to the time service, any student passes an examination in 
a series of tests selected for measuring the special powers of his 
neuro-muscular mechanism, and his consequent ability to meet 
the duties and exigencies of life, he should be credited with the 
result of this examination in his efforts towards a degree. 

In order to improve the physical quality of young men who 
come to college, they should be required to pass such a physical 
examination upon entering as would give evidence of their ability 
to pursue the course with profit, and do good service after gradua- 
tion. 
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In order to put such a system in practice, it would be necessary 
to improve the present facilities for exercising, and increase the 
force for giving instruction. The Hemenway Gymnasium could 
easily accommodate 3,000 students a day with exercising facilities, 
if satisfactory arrangements could be made for bathing and for 
locker privileges. This improvement would require an additional 
space equal to the size of the main hall of the present gymna- 
sium. The Weld Boat-house could also accommodate 300 stu- 
dents a day; and the old boat-house, 100; the Carey Athletic 
Building, 200; and the new locker building on Soldier’s Field, at 
least 2,000. It is safe to say that no other institution in the 
world has any such facilities for physical training. To make 
these facilities available, however, for the number of students at 
present in the University, it is necessary that the exercising build- 
ings and grounds be used by groups of students at stated periods 
during different hours of the day. The tendency of the present 
system of lectures and recitations is to spread over more time, 
and the period that is left free for exercise has been practically 
reduced to the last hour and a half in the afternoon. 

If the exercise were taken seriously as a college duty, for which 
due credit was to be received, instead of an idle pastime, when 
there was nothing else to do, an hour could be arranged for it 
when making up the list of elective courses for the year. The 
general arrangement of athletic teams could be the same as now, 
except that the number and variety would be considerably aug- 
mented in consequence of the time devoted to training being 
placed to the credit of one’s college standing instead of being 
made to detract from it. To prevent this privilege from be- 
ing abused, it might be well to require a certain standard of 
scholarship from those to whom it was extended. 

To carry out such a system as we have described, it would be 
necessary to have at least a dozen special instructors to start 
with, and forty or fifty student assistants. The student assistants 
could be appointed from that class of scholarship men who render 
special service to the University for the pecuniary aid received. 
The physical efforts exacted of the scholarship men would be in 
turn much more beneficial to them than the same number of hours 
spent in doing clerical work, which simply prolongs the mental 
strain and confinement to which they are already too much sub- 
jected. 
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The additional instructors and all the extra force and expense 
needed to make such a plan successful would not cost the Univer- 
sity as much per man as was expended for keeping up the old 
gymnasium in 1878. Considering the interest in the subject, 
and its importance as an aid to mental development and increased 
powers of usefulness, is one tenth instead of one fortieth of the 
tuition too large a proportion to expend in the improvement of 
the student’s physical welfare ? 

We have reached a critical point in the development of our 
athletics. Shall we mould and direct the present enthusiasm for 
physical vigor into educational channels whereby all may enjoy 
the privilege now enjoyed by the few, or shall we allow the inter- 
est in the general subject to flag and die out for want of the neces- 
sary instruction, facilities, and incentives for keeping it active ? 


Dudley A. Sargeni. 





A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF RUSSIAN. 


No college or university in America has a professorship of the 
Slav languages. This is chiefly due to lack of demand. Russia, 
though our nearest Oriental neighbor, is far distant, and trade be- 
tween the two countries is restricted. For social purposes French, 
English, or German is a sufficiently convenient medium of commu- 
nication. It is not surprising that, with all the vital demands that 
now strain the resources of even wealthy institutions of learning, 
a group of languages, though they be interesting and important, 
should be neglected. Their time will come, just so soon as schol- 
arship wakes to a sense of their value. 

In the popular mind any language that is written in characters 
differing from English must be difficult. The Russian alphabet 
is like a moat preventing entrance into a castle. The impression 
of difficulty is vastly enhanced by the absurd and cumbersome 
method of transliteration which has prevailed and given rise to a 
whole cycle of current jests about Russian names. When a Rus- 
sian word of seven letters is stretched out into fourteen English 
or twenty-one German letters the sense of proportion is violated. 
The Russian alphabet would represent our word church with four 
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characters ; it would appear a very different concept if it were spelt 
tschoertsch ! When the difficulty presented by the alphabet is 
once mastered, — and any one who has studied Greek will speedily 
learn the fourteen or fifteen letters that represent compound or 
characteristic sounds,— the grammar is found to be less compli- 
cated than Latin, while the construction of sentences is, as a rule, 
perfectly simple and logical. The spirit of the language is not 
alien to our own. Correct pronunciation is not easily acquired ; 
there are two or three vocables that the English tongue finds 
unmanageable, and the eccentricity of accent and variability of 
values would be the study and practice of a lifetime. On the 
other hand, I have yet to find a Russian who can rapidly speak 
the short sentence, “I taught the little tot what I thought.” 

In learning most modern languages, as well as Latin, the 
student finds certain helpful resemblances in vocabulary. The 
vocabulary is the chief obstacle in the way of acquiring Russian. 
But it is in this very obstacle that the student of philology finds 
his greatest zest. The various Slav dialects are branches of the 
great Indo-European tree of languages, and hence are distant 
cousins of our own. The claim of relationslip is easily substan- 
tiated. All that it requires is to boil words down over the slow 
fire of -Grimm’s Law; superfluous letters will evaporate; gut- 
turals, palatals, and sibilants will coalesce, and the result will be 
the original from which it descended. Sanskrit or Indo-European 
or Aryan fundamentals are as common in Slavic as in Greek. 
Thus in the word zasvidyételstvovaniye (witnessing, or attestation) 
appears the basic or root vyed, easily recognizable as the same as 
\fia the source of the Greek «ov and the Latin video. Bog 
(God) is seen in the Sanskrit bagas ; nébo (heaven) in nabas ; 
while dom (house), materi (mother), brat (brother), and many 
others, have even more visible signs of relationship and ancestry. 
The student of comparative philology finds a rich field of investi- 
gation in the Slav tongues. 

The merely philological value of a language is a scarcely suffi- 
cient plea for its general study. It must have intrinsic beauty 
and an attractive literature. 

The capabilities and beauty of the Russian were extolled by the 
Russians themselves even before they had developed a national 
literature, and when French was the common medium of inter- 
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course among the upper classes, and young nobles did not learn 
their native tongue till they were in their teens. 

The great historian Karamzin declared that Russian was “able 
to rival in strength, beauty, and delicacy the noblest languages of 
ancient and modern times.” Lomondsof, the founder of the Rus- 
sian Academy, equally eminent during Catharine’s time as a poet 
and a scientist, quoting the remark of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, that one ought to speak Spanish to God, French to one’s 
friends, German to one’s enemies, and Italian to the ladies, 
boasted: “ Had he been acquainted with Russian he would cer- 
tainly have added that this language would replace them all; for 
he would have found in it the majesty of the Spanish, the vivacity 
of the French, the strength of the German, the sweetness of the 
Italian, and, besides, the richness, energetic conciseness, and im- 
agery of the Greek and Latin.” 

Prosper Mérimée, who was one of the first Frenchmen to pas- 
ture his muse on Russian ground, went so far as to say: “It is 
the richest of the idioms of Europe, endowed with a marvelous 
conciseness, allied to perspicuity ; a word being sufficient to call 
up many ideas which in other languages would demand whole 
phrases.” 

Turgénief wrote the last of his “ Poems in Prose” to the Rus- 
sian tongue. It is short : —*“ In days of doubt, in days of pain- 
ful uncertainty as to the fate of my Fatherland, thou only art my 
support and stay, O Russian tongue! great and puissant, true and 
free! Were it not for thee, how could one help despairing at the 
sight of all that is taking place at home? But it is impossible not 
to believe that such a language was not given to a mighty people.” 

The development of Russian literature until the present cen- 
tury varies only in detail from that of other countries. It may be 
said to have had its stone, copper, and iron ages. Popular poetry 
is found in every part of the vast region inhabited by the Slavs 
and with a peculiar national flavor. Church literature has its 
representatives. Chronicles, dry as dust-heaps and only enlivened 
with occasional gleams of legend, like fossils in shale, abound. 
Sporadic attempts at drama exist. But the reign of “Ivan the 
Terrible” had no such dramatic awakening as was seen in England 
and France. Russia was living through its own drama, in which 
Nature or Fate made a sinister application of the dramatic unities 
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which has inspired the Russian poets ever since they began to 
realize the national possibilities. 

The really able writers of the last century, — Tatfshchef, Kant- 
emfr, Lomonésof, Sumarékof, Van-Vizin, Derzhavin, Kruildéf, and 
Karamzin, — while they did much to fix the solidity of the lan- 
guage, were essentially French in culture: they wrote in verse 
upon which they tried to impose the trammels of the French clas- 
sic metre, and they chose subjects which were for the most part 
non-Russian: frigid odes after the manner of Boileau, lyrics in- 
spired by the subjects of antiquity, fables after La Fontaine, and 
histories modeled upon the Encyclopédistes. Karamzin evidently 
had. his eyes opened to the possibilities of a national literature: 
in his poem “Ily4 Mtrometz” he says, in defense of his choice 
of a national subject: Dui nye Gréki i nye Rimlyane—“ We 
are not Greeks, nor are we Romans.” 

In the early part of this century, translations from foreign 
authors and poems built upon English and German models were 
greatly in vogue. The influence of Byron was almost paramount 
in the earlier works of Pushkin and Lérmontof. Nothing in 
the study of literature is more interesting than the evolution of 
individuality. The great awakening in Russia dates back only 
seventy years or so. Gdgol had his forerunners, but he stands 
forth as the great literary landmark of the century, and the in- 
fluence which he exerted is visible in nearly all the fiction of 
Russia since. 

The student of Russian is able to read at first hand the novels 
of such men as Goncharéf, Pisemsky, Mikhailof (Scheller), Kres- 
tévsky, Danilévsky, Boboriikin, Saltuikéf (Shchedrin), Tolstéi, 
Turgénief; and a dozen others, the splendid historical works of 
Solovidf and Kostamaréf; the dramatic masterpieces of Push- 
kin, Ostrévsky, and Count A. Tolstéi; the poems of Lérmontof, 
Nekrasof, Pleshchéyef, and a multitude of talented lyrists grouped 
at different heights on the Russian Parnassus. 

Those who would go outside of Russia and take in the wider 
horizons of Pan-Slavic literature will find rich fields in the Little 
Russian writers, such as Shevchénko; in Polish there is a whole 
world of poetry and fiction of which few have the slightest con- 
ception, though the novels of Sienkiéwicz, so admirably translated 
by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin (Harvard, ’63), might well serve as a 
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stimulus to make explorations in such an unknown land. The 
mere heaping up of unfamiliar names is not a powerful argument, 
but it is difficult to refrain from urging how real life has been 
given new meaning in the works of Russian and Polish authors; 
how Koltséf and Nekrasof have invested the peasant with poetic 
glamour; how Tolstéi and his disciples Garshin and Korolénko 
have depicted the horrors of war and exile; how Pisemsky and 
Turgénief, and Gégol in his day, made serfdom repulsive to the 
owners of “souls,” as the serfs used to be called; how the present 
curse of Russia, the tyranny of the chindévnik or bureaucrat, is 
showed up in the comedies of Gégol and his successors and in the 
satires of Shchedrin. 

We have already had a few works more or less successfully 
translated from Russian into English, but it must be remembered 
that most of those are the masterpieces of a generation ago! Of 
the 7,427 titles published year before last in Russia (exclusive of 
Finland), scarcely one has found an echo in the English-speaking 
world! Yes, Russia, in spite of its state censorship, publishes 
almost twice as many books as are issued in the United States, 
and almost a thousand more than are brought out in England. 
The professors in the great universities are ceaselessly producing 
worthy works in the domain of history and science, — especially 
chemistry and medicine, — in philosophy and in belles lettres. 
The Russian monthlies and reviews are of the highest literary 
excellence. 

The study of Russian, then, leads inte a realm of inexhaustible 
riches. No translations — in spite of Emerson’s dictum — can 
ever do justice to its masterpieces; the spirit of them must be 
obtained by contact. With an inspiring and enthusiastic teacher, 
students might be “ personally conducted ” on a voyage of discov- 
ery of wonderful profit and delight. Not only would the mental 
discipline of the classics be invited, but a new side of humanity 
would be opened up; new mountains of thought, new forests of 
fiction, and new rivers of poetry would be discovered. And with 
the mighty volcanic life seething under the surface of Russian 
society, there is promise of still greater things tocome. The liter- 
ature of a hundred millions of free and educated Slavs will be the 
bravest literature of the world. 

One might add that Russia, with its fresh blood ready to be 
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welded into Pan-Slavic unity, its vast military power, its level 
versts of fertile steppes capable of supporting a splendid civil- 
ization, and its boundless potentialities of wealth hidden in the 
“ Stone Belt,” is destined to play a mighty part in the future his- 
tory of the world. Students of the Russian language will be likely 
to have a more sympathetic grasp upon the true bearings of political 
developments than would be possible to the ordinary observer. 
Ought not Harvard University to have the honor of establishing 
the first chair of Russian language and literature on this conti- 


nent ? 
Nathan Haskell Dole, ’74. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


Nowand OME of us who listened to a recent criticism of Harvard’s 
Then. ~_ tendency to hold aloof and merely criticise, — a tendency 
which does not exist in fact,— could not help contrasting student 
life at present with that which we knew twenty or more years ago. 
Can you remember a time when Harvard men, whether graduates 
or students, less deserved such aspersions than they do now? 
Was there ever a Golden Age, when somebody had not his fling 
at “Harvard indifference?” I suspect not; and further, I am 
suspicious of all Golden Ages whatsoever. I never knew of one 
but that, when examined close, it turned out to be plated. 

As to the present influence of Harvard men in the world out- 
side, let us say nothing, though statistics could be collected ; but 
shall we not mention two points of contrast between the life our 
sons are leading in college and the life we led? 

First, the present undergraduates take such an interest in pub- 
lic affairs as we never took, — and this not only in their debating 
clubs, but in their political societies. They atterd rallies, they 
hold them, they canvass among their fellows for converts, they 
know the principles and somewhat of the casuistry of the various 
parties. And all this interest is taken not by a few exceptional 
students, who may have been prematurely stimulated by having a 
politician for an uncie, but by hundreds and hundreds of them. 
Was this so in your time, or in your father’s? Did you or they 
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commonly do more towards fitting yourselves to be citizens of 
the republic than join a torchlight procession once during your 
college course ? 

And again, when did we or our predecessors embark in philan- 
thropical work, as our descendants are doing? Voluntarily, 
scores of them give their leisure to slumming. They have organ- 
ized the Prospect Union in Cambridge and Harvard House in 
Boston; they are earnest, intelligent, human, and perfectly unos- 
tentatious. They take their pleasure that way —seriously. Did 
we? Itrow not. In the old pagan days of compulsory prayers, 
our philanthropy rarely went beyond giving an injudicious quarter 
to a potential inebriate. 

Thus in two important directions our sons have advanced far 
beyond us: they feel their civic obligation to the State and their 
ethical obligation to their race in a way and to a degree that we, 
their elders, never dreamed of. It may be that they plunge too 
early into the whirlpool of problems, — that is debatable: but to 
imply that the Harvard students of to-day are indifferent, indi- 
cates no very recent acquaintance with them. 


rsa How little is done to cultivate the historical sense of the 
Muse. students! That they should scarcely be aware of their de- 
ficiency is not surprising, for youth naturally looks forward and 
not back. The college generation being only four years long, 
whatever happened a decade ago is ancient history. But I speak 
not only of undergraduate memorabilia. The College and Cam- 
bridge are, to an American, full of venerable associations, which 
ought to touch very vividly every student, but particularly those 
who come from the callow West. The American stalks over 
Europe for venerable objects: he might with proper search find 
some of them here. 

Take, for example, the College Yard. How many of the stu- 
dents know when Hollis and Stoughton and Holworthy were built, 
or what the men did for whom they were named? How many 
have spent half an hour in the old burying-ground deciphering the 
epitaphs of Dunster and the early presidents? How many can 
tell, off-hand, where John Harvard died? Do they ever realize 
that British troops were quartered in Massachusetts and Harvard, 
that Washington probably visited those buildings many times, that 
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Lafayette was received by President Kirkland on the steps of 
University ? 

We may well doubt whether any one ever truly possessed the 
historical sense who was unmoved by the associations of his home 
— unless he had the misfortune to be born in a region too young 
to have any associations. Certainly, much interest and charm, 
and much stimulus to high thought and noble life, are lost to the 
students at Harvard who never wake to the fact that it is their 
privilege to pass three or four years amid scenes dignified by the 
recollection of great men. In the older College buildings are the 
rooms which those men occupied as students; why should they not 
be specially marked — perhaps by a transmittendum portrait — 
so that the fellow who each year has Emerson’s or Sumner’s or 
Phillips’s or Parkman’s or Brooks’s room may know it, and per- 
haps be inspired thereby ? 

And so when a Harvard worthy dies, why should not the Uni- 
versity commemorate him? It did commemorate Parkman: it 
has shown no purpose of paying similar honor to Dr. Holmes. 
The only national holiday which it celebrates is Memorial Day, 
and that, while it keeps alive the memory of the valor of the last 
generation, must also from its very nature perpetuate the memory 
of a civil war. But in the College and its neighborhood are many 
objects whose only associations are unmixedly pleasant. No one 
can compute how much enthusiasm might be kindled by them, 
how much the imagination might be enriched and the character 
strengthened. ‘To dwell amid scenes haunted by the spiritual 
presence of the mighty dead could not but affect students capable 
of such impressions. The associations, many of them priceless, 
are here: is it not worth while to cultivate the faculty which 


apprehends them ? 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF VETERINARY SCIENCE! 


OnLy twelve years ago, in September, 1882, a school for the 
systematic study of veterinary science as a branch of medical 
learning was established in connection with Harvard University. 
The establishment of the school was not effected without opposi- 
tion, which took the usual form; for it was assumed the Uni- 
versity had already a field amply large for the employment of 
its resources in connection with men, and that it was going outside 
of its sphere in applying itself to the care of the brute creation. 
If it educated and gave diplomas to physicians, it was quite enough 
without extending the process to what were not over-respectfully 
referred to, or perhaps, speaking more correctly, classified, as 
horse-doctors and cow-doctors, much less to canine and feline 
practitioners. There might indeed be high and classic authority 
for, in certain contingencies, throwing physic to the dogs; but the 
objectors saw no good reason why the University should do the 
throwing. 

Nevertheless, in this, as in a great many other innovating 
respects, the energetic President of the University had his way 
in the end, and in due time the Harvard College Veterinary 
Department came into existence, — perhaps I might better say 
struggled into existence. And here I will repeat a remark which 
I well remember hearing from President Eliot in some casual 
address made by him, I do not remember where, now quite a num- 
ber of years ago. Speaking of the support of schools or educa- 
tional institutions, he remarked that, the higher they became, the 
less self-sustaining they were; a day, or preparatory, school, for 
instance, may be made, not unusually is made, a source of income ; 
an academy of the higher character might, if well managed, pay 
its way ; but a college, and much more a university, never could 
be self-sustaining, and to accomplish its work must be endowed. 

Se, when I say that in September, 1882, the Harvard Veteri- 
nary School struggled into existence, I mean simply that an 
institution of the higher learning was then organized, unendowed. 
From that day to this it has moved along in its course, sustaining 


1 Address delivered before the Harvard School of Veterinary Medicine, 
October 1, 1894. 
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itself as best it might, and the whole money amount of assistance 
it has received in the way of gift during those twelve years of 
struggle has been less than $3,000. On this text I propose to 
preach to-day ; for this is something in connection with therapeu- 
tics which I can and do understand. 

I maintain, and meen if I can to prove the fact, that, at this 
present time, there is probably no single field in our common- 
wealth where private endowment could be so advantageously 
made, or would as the years roll on reflect more lasting honor on 
the giver, than in connection with this Veterinary Department of 
Harvard University. Let us look at the thing. How many 
people are aware of the extent of the provision which has in this 
Commonwealth been made for educational, religious, or hospital 
purposes, — and the time within which those endowments have 
been forthcoming? I do not propose to give any statistics on this 
point. In the first place, they are not attainable; and, in the 
second place, however valuable they might be for reference, they 
would here and now not be interesting. Suffice it to say that, 
beginning with Harvard College, the largest and most honorable 
monument cf private and public generosity in our community, 
and coming down to the last legacy to church or hospital an- 
nounced in yesterday’s paper, you can go nowhere in Massachu- 
setts that you do not see hall or hospital, church, library, or 
park, the free gift to the public forever of some one living or 
dead. The total of these gifts rises easily into the tens of millions 
of dollars. 

And the most noticeable thing about it is that this enormous 
aggregate endowment — this spirit of giving —is almost exclu- 
sively a development of the century, — that wonderful nineteenth 
century so soon to close. I am now talking with a branch of the 
medical profession, and will, therefore, take the provision made 
by gift and endowment for the needs of that profession as an 
example. Massachusetts has now been settled two hundred and 
seventy-five years; yet few probably realize that two hundred of 
those years elapsed before any public provision had been made 
for the systematic care of suffering humanity even. The Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, the first endowed institution of the 
kind in the State, was opened for the reception of patients on the 
3d of September, 1821. That was seventy-three years ago. Does 
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any one know how many public or endowed hospitals, general and 
special, there are to-day in Massachusetts? I do not; nor have 
I been able to find out. I have consulted the census; but the 
census, in addition to being several years out of date, is, on this 
point, apparently uninformed. It is a field of inquiry which had 
not suggested itself to the otherwise ever fertile mind of the 
Superintendent. But it is enough for present purposes to say 
that an imperfect table shows in the Massachusetts of to-day 26 
General Hospitals, 21 Special Hospitals, and 12 Church and 
Corporation Charities, besides Dispensaries, all of them endowed, 
and containing some 8,000 beds, for the most part free: all, 
remember, the outcome of the last fourscore years ; — the immensely 
larger part of it the outcome of the last twenty-five years! And 
this, I submit, is a magnificent showing. 

So much for human ills. Now, turn to the other side of the 
ledger and foot up the column, and see what has been done for 
our brother, the brute. I have already told you. The total 
endowment foots up $2,800! 

So I am here to-day to plead, in an incidental way and with the 
liberally disposed, the cause of our dumb brother. His flesh, too, 
is heir to many ills; aud he cannot describe them. He suffers in 
silence. Now in our Commonwealth much, as I have shown, has 
already been given, — much is now being given to worthy uses,— 
we see its results in our daily walks in public buildings, in libra- 
ries, in parks, and in the beds of hospitals ;— it is all good; but, 
in this magnificent giving, why nothing to man’s beloved com- 
panion and faithful servant ? 

But, leaving sentiment aside, let us look at the matter from two 
realistic points of view, — first at the scientific side, and then at 
the material side. As I said in the beginning, I know nothing 
whatever of pathology or therapeutics, — still less, if possible, of 
comparative anatomy. It would not, as you very well know, 
be difficult to make a somewhat inexpensive display of knowledge 
by the judicious use of long words and quotation from learned 
authorities. I prefer to take a simpler course; and it is just as 
effective for present purposes, perhaps a littie more so. Turn- 
ing to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” then, I find the follow- 
ing: — 

“Veterinary science can also offer much assistance in the study and 
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prevention of the diseases to which mankind are liable. Some grave 
maladies of the human species are certainly derived from animals, and 
others may yet be added to the list. In the training of the physician 
great benefit would be derived from the study of disease in animals, — 
a fact which has been strangely overlooked in England, as those can tes- 
tify who understand how closely the health of man may depend upon the 
health of the creatures he has domesticated and derives subsistence from, 
and how much more advantageously morbid processes can be studied in 
animals than in our species. Although as yet no chair of comparative 
pathology has been established in any British University, on the Con- 
tinent such chairs are now looked upon as an almost indispensable item 
of every university. . . . And the benefits to be mutually derived 
from this association o: the two branches of medicine inspired Vicq 
d'Azyr to elaborate his Nouveau Plan de la Constitution de la Médecine 
en France, which he presented to the National Assembly in 1790. 
His fundamental idea was to make veterinary teaching a preliminary 
(le premier degré) and, as it were, the principle of instruction in human 
medicine. His proposal went so far as to insist upon .a veterinary 
school being annexed to every medical college established in France. 
This idea was reproduced in the Rapport sur lInstruction Publique 
which Talleyrand read before the National Assembly in 1790. In this 
project veterinary teaching was to form part of the National Institution at 
Paris. The idea was to initiate students of medicine into a knowledge 
of diseases by observing those of animals. The suffering animal always 
appears exactly as it is and feels, without the intervention of mind ob- 
scuring the symptomatology, the symptoms being really and truly the 
rigorous expression of its diseased condition. From this point of view, 
the dumb animal, when it is ill, offers the same difficulties in diagnosis 
as does the ailing infant or the comatose adult.” 


So much for the scientific side of the brute’s case, — he is man’s 
brother in disease. Now turn to the material side. Recurring 
again to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” I find the following 
suggestive statement : — 


“ For more than forty years most destructive plagues of animals have 
prevailed almost continuously in the British islands without any attempt 
worthy of the name having been made to check or extirpate them until 
within a very recent period. Two exotic bovine diseases alone (conta- 
gious pleuro-pneumonia or lung plague, and foot-and-mouth disease) are 
estimated to have caused the death, during the first thirty years of their 
prevalence in the United Kingdom, of 5,549,780 cattle, roughly valued at 
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£83,616,854 ; while the invasion of the cattle plague in 1865-66 was cal- 
culated to have caused a money loss of from £5,000,000 to £8,000,000. 
The depredations made in South Africa and Australia by the lung plague 
alone are quite appalling; and in India the loss brought about by the 
contagious diseases among animals has been stated at not less than 
£6,000,000 annually. The damage done by tuberculosis —~a conta- 
gious disease of cattle, transmissible to several kinds of animals, and 
possibly also to man, by means of the fiesh and milk of diseased beasts, 
cannot be even guessed at; but it must be enormous, when we learn how 
widely the malady is diffused. But that terrible pest of all ages, the 
cattle plague, has in its two recent invasions of England been promptly 
suppressed with comparatively trifling loss.” 


Then turning back a single page, I find this : — 


“In the United States of America veterinary science has been an exotic 
of very slow growth. There are veterinary schools in New York, Min- 
neapolis, and elsewhere, but these, like those in Great Britain, are private 
institutions. To the Cornell, Pennsylvania, and Harvard Universities 
veterinary schools or chairs have been attached with competent teachers. 
Events are at present rapidly compelling the people of the United States 
to realize the true value and importance of veterinary science. For 
many years the ‘lung plague’ has been gradually extending itself west- 
ward, and it is now causing heavy losses. Long exempted from the more 
serious of the contagious diseases of animals which have scourged Europe, 
the United States are now invaded by all of them except two — cattle 
plague and foot-and-mouth disease ; and an exotic disorder of pigs, the 
swine plague or fever, is threatening to exterminate these animals.” 


Here, I submit, is much food for silent thought. Only one 
century and a third of another have elapsed since the earliest 
veterinary school on record was established at Lyons in France. 
Another was founded at Vienna in 1767; and still another in 
London in 1792. With us here in America, as the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” observes, the “ veterinary science has been an exotic 
of very slow growth,” and of the three chairs now attached to our 
universities, one only, so far as I know, has been endowed, — that 
of the University of Pennsylvania, to the extent of $20,000. 
Viewed, then, from any point, whether the scientific or the mate- 
rial, the philanthropic or the humanitarian, — where does a richer, 
a more fruitful, field of endowment exist to-day than in your 
department of science? That, in the long run, the institution 
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of learning devoted to its development can be self-sustaining 
and at the same time vigorous, is out of the question. However 
useful it may be,—and its usefulness who will deny ?— the 
higher science is never self-sustaining, — and the higher the atmos- 
phere into which it ascends the less self-sustaining it is. 

Writing about 170 years ago, a shrewd Scotchman, named 
Douglas, who in his day was a leading medical practitioner here 
in Boston, thus describes the treatment then in vogue. You will 
bear in mind that the Harvard Medical School, the earliest in this 
country, was not established until 75 years later, and the youthful 
physician of those days obtained what he was pleased to regard 
as his professional education by serving an apprenticeship as 
assistant or student, as it was called, to some other man of more 
or less established standing as a doctor, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, white medicine-man. Referring, I say, to the treatment then 
most in vogue in Boston, Douglas says: — 


“When I first arrived in New England I asked . . . a noted face- 
tious practitioner what was their general method of practice. He told 
me their practice was very uniform ; bleeding, vomiting, blistering, pur- 
ging, anodyne, and so forth; if the illness continued there was ‘ repe- 
tendi;’ and finally ‘murderendi;’ nature was never to be consulted 
or allowed to have any concern in the affair.” 


Those were the Sangrado days; and what was true of men then, 
is, speaking generally, true of animals now. In Massachusetts 
there are stated to be at this time some 200,000 horses and as 
many neat cattle. I have not looked into the census figures under 
the headings of dogs and cats. For the clinical treatment of these, 
if I may use that scientific expression, there exist to-day two public 
hospitals in Boston, with accommodations for about 65 horses and 
cows. Under such circumstances it is indeed frightful to think 
of the preveutible suffering which must day by day be undergone 
by domestic animals, as well as the pecuniary loss to man thereby 
involved. Take the diseases of horses alone, aggravated as they 
necessarily must be by brutal handling and ignorant treatment. 
The horse cannot call attention except by dumb show, too often 
disregarded, to those incipient stages of disease when its progress 
may most easily be checked. The owner cannot or will not spare 
the animal’s services, and too often attributes the manifesta- 
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tions of disease to laziness or obstinacy. Yet the sick horse 
suffers as the sick man suffers, —in eye and tooth and foot and 
stomach. Itis the same with the kine: it is the same with the 
dog. How long, then, will it be before some wealthy horse-fancier 
or dog-lover — thinking of the pleasant hours he has passed in 
the society of those most patient and faithful of servants, and 
affectionate and obedient of friends —will be minded to do for 
them what so many have done, and done well, for their fellow-men? 
—and, in so doing, leave behind a lasting memorial. Indeed, 
what more acute satisfaction could any man or woman well have 
or desire, than to feel that through him or her the condition of 
the animal creation in the community in which the giver lived, 
had for all time been perceptibly improved and its sufferings 
alleviated? It would be given to such a one to bring the dumb 
brute, too, within the beneficent domain of advancing science and 
intelligent treatment. Thus an endowment for the domesticated 
animal creation is to-day a much needed thing ; and, being needed, 
it will surely come. 

Unable to speak understandingly of your profession, its history 
or its outlook, I have felt, gentlemen of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the University, that I could not use the time to-day 
assigned to me better than by speaking briefly, but as plainly and 
as forcibly as I could, of what I know is your greatest require- 
ment; and in so doing I incidentally express my sense of the 
courage and devotion with which the officers of the University 
attached to this important department of its studies have carried 
on the work through these twelve weary years of slow inception. 

Charles Francis Adams, ’56. 
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JOSIAH PARSONS COOKE. 


THERE are few graduates of Harvard College now alive who did 
not know Professor Cooke, so that here I need not dwell on the 
interest and briliiancy of his lectures, the kindly sympathy wit 
which he met his students, or his enthusiastic devotion to his 
chosen science. 

Born October 12, 1827, early in his life chemistry became a 
passion with him, and, when he graduated from Harvard College 
in 1848, his own exertions had entitled him to the name of a 
chemist, although the teaching he had received had been most 
fragmentary and meagre. After a year spent in Europe, he was 
appointed tutor in Mathematics in the autumn of 1849, and 
invited during this year to give instruction in the elements of 
chemistry to the Freshman class. On May 25, 1850, he was ap- 
pointed instructor in Chemistry and Mineralogy, and on Decem- 
ber 80, 1850, he was given the Erving professorship, which he 
held till his death, September 8, 1894. 

When he entered on his duties as professor, the chemical de- 
partment of the College was nearly extinct, and the first years of 
his service were a constant struggle to reéstablish the chemical 
teaching, to introduce proper methods, and to raise chemistry to 
a position of equality with the so-called humanities, which up to 
that time had held undisputed possession of the College course. 
It was a long and often disheartening campaign, but he had the 
satisfaction of enjoying the fruits of complete victory for over a 
quarter of a century; and his large share in broadening the field 
of liberal education by securing the proper recognition of scientific 
studies is one of his greatest services to Harvard University and 
the country at large. From the first he recognized the fact that 
science can be taught properly only by experiment, and in 1851 
a modest beginning was made by fitting up a laboratory in the 
cellar of University Hall, where he received voluntary pupils, of 
whom President Eliot was the first; but it took seven years of 
hard fighting to introduce this laboratory work as part of the 
regular college course. The year of this victory (1858) also saw 
another of his triumphs, as then Boylston Hall was built, with 
money coming in part from the College funds, in part from a sub- 
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scription raised largely through his exertions. This original 
Boylston Hall contained a single laboratory with accommodations 
for forty-six students, which was more than sufficient for the one 
chemical elective. At the time of Professor Cooke’s death the 
laboratories had increased in number under his direction to six, 
with desks for over four hundred and thirty students, and the 
number of electives instead of one was sixteen, all but four of 
which owed their introduction to him. He also raised the minera- 
logical cabinet from comparative insignificance to a position where 
it ranks in many respects with the great imperial collections of 
Europe; and this great and rapid growth was due to the purchase 
of specimens, for which in most cases he found or gave the money. 
The subscription for building the portion of the University Mu- 
seum devoted to the cabinet was, like that for Boylston Hall, raised 
principally by him, so that in addition to his remarkable intel- 
lectual gifts to the University, he must be classed as one of its 
greatest material benefactors. 

Professor Cooke’s fame as a chemist rests principally on his 
researches on antimony and oxygen. His attention was first 
drawn to antimony by the doubt in regard to its atomic weighi, 
which was given as 120 or 122, both numbers depending on long 
series of determinations made with the utmost care by different 
methods. In attacking this problem, he showed first that many 
of the methods previously used were vitiated by constant sources 
of error, and then established the value 120 by three different 
methods, free from the objections he had discovered in those used 
by his predecessors. This work necessitated a revision of certain 
salts of antimony, and led to something more original even than 
the work on its atomic weight. Iodide of antimony occurs in 
two forms, a red and a yellow, and by an ingenious use of his 
study of their crystalline forms he was able to show that the red 
had a molecale three times as heavy as that of the yellow form, 
thus explaining in a satisfactory manner one of the most per- 
plexing observations in inorganic chemistry. 

In his work with oxygen he applied the same ingenuity, skill, 
and patience which had served him so well with antimony, to 
determining the fundamental relation between the atomic weights 
of oxygen and hydrogen, and succeeded in conquering the im- 
mense difficulties encountered in weighing accurately large vol- 
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umes of gases. Some idea of these difficulties is given by the fact 
that certain inconsistencies in the earlier results were at last 
traced to the position of the balance, one pan of which was nearer 
than the other to a window at a distance of about fifteen feet. 

Among his other important discoveries may be mentioned the 
finding of danalite and other new minerals in the Rockport 
granite quarries, a careful chemical and crystallographic study of 
the vermiculites, and several analytical and mineralogical papers 
too technical to be described here. His eminence in scientific 
work is the more remarkable, because with the exception of six 
months pnder Regnault in Paris he was an entirely self-taught 
chemist. 

I have dwelt in this article on those of his achievements which 
would be especially interesting to the readers of this magazine, 
but in reviewing his career it should not be forgotten that he was 
one of the greatest popular lecturers of our day, and a prolific and 
successful author, treating with equal felicity text-books like the 
Chemical Physics and Chemical Philosophy, works on the rela- 
tion of science and religion, and essays on scientific subjects. 

C. L. Jackson, ’67. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


OPENING OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR. 


Frank Bolles. —Gains in the University. — Other Universities. —Students from 
outside. — Reception of new students. — Athletics. — Finances. — New buildings. — 
Dormitories. — Instructors. —- Losses by death. — Courses. — Entrance requirements. 
— A. B. in three years. — Pass degrees. — Aids. — Women in the University. 


With hesitation the new University Editor takes up the pen fallen 
from the hand of Frank Bolles. Besides the strong and lovable char- 
acter which made the late Secretary such a power within the University 
and among the students, he had the special qualifications of the editor ; 
an official position which brought College news directly to his notice; 
experience in journalism; an individual style; and a keen interest in the 
welfare of his beloved university. No successor can expect to fill his 
place. 


Once more it is a pleasure to report a considerable gain in the num- 
bers of students throughout the University. The registrations up to 
Thursday, Nov. 1, were 3,293 as against 3,142 registered at about the 
same time last year, and 3,156 in the Catalogue of 1893-94, so that the 
gain stands at 151, and may reach 160 in the new Catalogue. Every de- 
partment shares in this prosperity; but the three which show significant 
gains are the Scientific, Law, and Medical schools, in all of which 
the requirements have recently been made more rigid, while the special 
student category has been much reduced in the Scientific School, is 
almost extinguished in the Law School, and does not exist in the Medi- 
al School. All the professional schools stand at the highest point in 
their history, both as to numbers and efficiency. Next year, for the first 
time, a whole class will be held in the Medical School for a fourth year 
of attendance, so that there will then be an increase of nearly one hun- 
dred, besides a probable gain from the coming in of new students. The 
College is more nearly stationary, there being 1,667 as against 1,647 at 
this time last year. The number of students admitted to the Freshman 
class was larger than ever before, but about forty candidates who had 
manifestly intended to enter college did not appear, probably for lack of 
means ; as the successful preliminary candidates in 1894 were about 35 
more than those of 1893, it is reasonable to expect in 1895 a larger en- 
tering class than in either of the last two years. The following table 
shows the gains in the University for the nine years since 1885. Details 
of the classes may be found in the table of University Statistics at the 
end of this number, a table which will appear in revised form in each 
issue of the Magazine. 
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°86-"7. | 87-8. | 88-"9. | ’89-"90. | 90-71. | °S1-"2. | 92-3. | "93-4. | *94-5. 
SOIR 95 ae: Ses ona 1077 | 1138 | 1180 | 1271 | 1339 | 1456 | 1598 | 1647 | 1667 
Scientific School . . ... 14 20 35 65 88 118 181 277 | 320 
*Graduate “ ..... 70 96 95 107 | 125] 189 | 206 | 254] 255 
Divinity gt et Ne a oe 20 16 26 35 41 39 41 47 49 
t Law ee ee a 180 | 215 | 217 254 | 279 | 363 394 | 352] 399 
* Medical ee ee 271 | 263} 275 290 | 328 | 399 | 451 | 442 | 452 
Dental ae a aie 28 32 42 35 4 51 53 61 81 
Votermary “ ....-. 25 26 23 20 20 31 39 50 60 
Bussey Institution . .. . 8 7 6 2 7 14 6 12 10 
Total number of students. . 1693 | 1813 | 1899 | 2079 | 2271 | 2660 | 2969 | 3142 | 3293 
Net gain forthe year .. . 24 | 120 86 180 | 192 | 389 | 309) 173] 151 
Total number of teachers . . 179 | 181 198 217 | 242 | 253} 294] 322! 336 





+ Small additional gain probable. *Some graduates still to register. 


That Harvard has not unduly suffered from the hard times and conse- 
quent cutting down of family expenses, may be seen from the following 
comparative table. The figures were made up as nearly as possible on 
the same date, Nov. 1, but they are all likely to increase before the year’s 
Catalogues are published. At Columbia and at the University of Michigan 
large numbers register later in the year; but the gains are all calculated 
from a comparison with the similar figures of last year. 


























con] Pa [a [Ba att, [ nam ear 
es oa as 442 598 | 250 | 352 177 | 1159 | 1667 
Seience . . . . 572 | 3894] 3865 | 348 - 620 320 
Total undergrad- 
uates. . . .| 1014 | 992] 615 700 | 1476 177 | 1779 | 1987 
Graduate School . 122 117 - 145 ~ 270 130 255 
Theology ... - - - - - - 114 49 
aw. aie - 25 267 | 586 - 202 399 
Medicine ‘ - 771 789 | 369 87 105 452 
Dentistry ... - - - 260 178 = - 81 
Veterinary School - = - 127 = - 60 
Other Schools . . 108 - 180 64 74 ~ 43 10 
Total in higher 
departments . 117 | 1201 | 1652 | 1207 | 357 594 | 1306 
Total Students . | 1592 | 1109 | 1816 | 2352 | 2683 | 534 | 2373 | 3293 
Gain over last year | —98 17 138 137 161 159 151 





























A statement of the absolute numbers in these universities does not 
tell the whole story as to their comparative influence on the community. 
The average time of attendance at Harvard is probably shorter than in 
some great institutions, inasmuch as many students are admitted to the 
College on advanced standing, or leave before their course is ended, or 
take partial or brief courses in professional schools. The total number 
of persons who are this year forming a connection with the University 
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for the first time appears to be about 1,000, suggesting an average resi- 
dence of a little less than three years. Nearly every one of these men 
will remain at Harvard long enough to absorb the spirit of the Uni- 
versity, and will go forth asa Harvard man, and an advocate of the Har- 
vard system. The large number of students entering the professional 
schools for the first time this year (194 in the Law School, and 171 in 
the Medical School) is also a promise for the future, of continued growth 
in all departments of the University. 


The reputation of Harvard in other institutions is shown by the ree- 
ords of the Law Faculty, and of the Committee on Admission from other 
colleges. There are at present graduates of 70 different American col- 
leges in the Law School, and the Committee has examined in the last year 
the cases of 287 students from 117 different institutions in 34 States and 
one foreign country. The statistics from the Graduate School would prob- 
ably include representatives of some colleges not found in either of the 
other two lists; so that more than half the efficient colleges in the coun- 
try are now represented in Harvard by their graduates and former stu- 
dents. Among these men, especially in the Graduate School, are some 
teachers in other colleges, who come to Harvard to perfect themselves 
for their special work. This infusion of other blood has many excellent 
effects throughout the University: men who come from other colleges 
have good habits of study, although not always accustomed to a wide 
range of subjects taught in modern methods; and they perhaps appre- 
ciate better than those who have never known other systems the advan- 
tages of libraries, laboratories, and university privileges; they some- 
times furnish valuable members to the athletic teams; and they nearly 
all carry away an enthusiastic love for the institution. The encourage- 
ment which is offered such students by admission on advanced stand- 
ing, and by a share in the aids to undergraduates and graduates, is jus- 
tified, both because it improves the men themselves, and because it is to 
the general advantage of the University. 


The reception of a thousand new students and their adjustment to the 
conditions of the University is a serious task; but in the College Fac- 
ulty it is much facilitated by the system of registration which has now 
been in successful operation for some years. A representative from each 
department is present at a specified place on the Wednesday before the 
opening of the College year, and the morning of Thursday is given up 
by all instructors to conference with students. On the first day of the 
term all students are required to register and to put in a list of their 
choice of studies for the coming year. In the next two days nearly all 
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the courses have their first meeting, and by the following Monday work 
is going on throughout the College. The system practically requires the 
instructors to give the last day of the vacation to College work, and it will 
probably prove necessary also to set apart Tuesday before the term for 
the same purpose. This scarcely seems a hardship in view of the fact 
that most instructors finish the work of the year some days before Com- 
mencement. A regular part of the opening of the year is now the meet- 
ing at Sanders Theatre for the reception of new students. This year 
addresses were made by Professor Shaler, President Eliot, Lieutenant- 
Governor Wolcott, Mayor Bancroft, and Mr. Warren of the Senior Class ; 
after which a reception was held in Memorial Hall, where students had 
an opportunity to get acquainted with each other and with some of the 
College officers. ‘The so-called “rush”—an imported and annoying 
part of the opening ceremonies — proved a fiasco, owing to the exer- 
tions of Professor de Sumichrast, Chairman of the Committee of Fresh- 
man Advisers, and to the good sense of the older students. Notwith- 
standing the invasion of some Freshman rooms later in the evening, 
disorders between the College classes appear to have died a natural and 
peaceful death. 


The “ University facilities for exercise, physical training, and athletic 
sports’ have resulted in much good play and several broken bones. The 
picturesque tide of visitors and players no longer ebbs and flows through 
the Yard, since University practice games now take place on Soldier’s Field. 
Competition within the University for places on the football team has 
been unusually keen, and the short practice periods which are a part of 
the improved system of coaching so puts men on their mettle to show what 
they can do in the few minutes allowed them, that practice is harder 
and fiercer than actual play could be in a great game. Perhaps one rea- 
son for the numerous hard knocks this year is the systematic and stinging 
abuse of the players, especially by the College press. In a game which 
calls out every energy and is as exhausting as a ten-mile cross-country 
run, the man who shows fatigue or cannot compel his muscles to move 
quickly is held by the spectator to “furnish a miserable exhibition.” In 
baseball an “error” column allows for the imperfection of human 
nature ; in football a man who fails to accept every one of fifty chances 
is held up to public contempt. Surely the best players can be selected 
without setting down all the others as poor and incompetent beings. 


The “ frugal policy” which was found necessary last year still con- 
tinues. It appears from the Corporation records that the largest gift of 
the quarter was the $25,000 bequest of Arthur Rotch, ’71. Twenty thou- 
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sand dollars was also paid in on the Isaac Sweetser Fund. Mr. Top- 
pan completes his endowment of the Toppan Prize in Political Science. 
The investments of the University still suffer from the long-continued 
hard times. A portion of the Hayward estate, on Washington St., Boston, 
is rented, but it is far from producing its proper income. By strict economy 
the University was able to close the year with a genuine surplus of 
receipts over expenses ; but it has been found expedient to carry a small 
sum forward to replace the capital impaired during the previous hard 
year, so that the treasurer’s accounts will show a nominal deficiency of a 
few hundred dollars. It is understood that the policy of retrenchment 
will continue throughout the present year, but that, should general busi- 
ness revive, the University may then resume the policy of extension and 
expansion. The new students of the present year will bring in an addi- 
tional sum of about $25,000 in tuition fees, and Conant and Perkins 
halls will furnish a new income of about $15,000; but the latter sum for 
a few years will be used to replace advances from University funds ne- 
cessary to complete the buildings. Yet new students cause expenditures 
which are not met by their fees; the Chemical Laboratories in Boylston 
Hall are again overcrowded, and the Law and Medical schools have 
almost reached the capacity of their buildings. 


The new Perkins Hall is an enlarged and beautified Hollis of simple 
outline and stately proportions, and, like Conant, contains most cheerful 
and well-planned rooms. The shower-baths on each floor, on the system 
of Walter Hastings Hall, add to the comfort of the buildings; but the 
stone-paved corridors are severe and prison-like. ‘The walls of the Fogg 
Art Museum have reached their height, and the construction of the roof 
is going on, but the building will probably not be finished for six months 
to come. It is the most carefully constructed building in Cambridge: 
no pains have been spared to make it completely fire-proof, and to secure 
perfect workmanship and beauty of detail. It is unfortunate, therefore, 
that the general color and wall effect should be so like that of its com- 
monplace neighbor, Appleton Chapel; and the spirit of intramural criti- 
cism which is so dear to the Harvard heart and so unaccountable to our 
neighbors has inspired some observers to wish that the building had an 
elevated site, and that less space had been given to the new lecture-room 
and more to rooms for public collections. ‘The Overseers have taken up 
the subject and have asked for the appointment of a commission to 
consider the plans of future buildings and their adjustment to a sys- 
tematic scheme for improving the College precincts. Two of the Univer- 
sity buildings have been altered and improved during the summer: the 
old Medical School on North Russell Street has been made more available 
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for the Dental School; and the old Gymnasium has finally been put to use 
by fitting it up with machinery and collections, intended to make it a lab- 
oratory of engineering under the direction of Professor Hollis. No relief 
has been obtained or promised for the overcrowded Library: the present 
reading-room and catalogue space is not much larger in proportion to the 
readers than it was when Mr. Winsor first took charge of it in 1877, and 
it is painful to read the Librarian’s statement that 15,000 books have 
been boxed for lack of space. 


Every room in the new and the old College dormitories is rented, and 
most of the large private dormitories are full. Notwithstanding the 
great increase of students, there is better housing than ever before; but 
interesting changes have taken place in the conditions of life in Cam- 
bridge. The College dormitories in the Yard and the adjacent streets 
(College and Holyoke houses and Walter Hastings Hall) accommodate 
only about 700 students ; and for rooms in these buildings Graduate and 
Law students have also the right to draw. These accommodations have 
long been too small, and private dormitories have been put up: first, 
Felton and Beck ; and later, Quincy and Claverly. The last is organized 
as a kind of club—no person to be allowed to rent a room without the 
consent of the occupants of the building. This year the College has pro- 
vided for 170 students in Perkins and Conant halls; and Ware Hall, on 
Harvard Street, beyond Beck, has luxurious rooms for at least 80, so that, 
counting in the smaller private dormitories scattered about, especially on 
Mt. Auburn Street, two thirds of the students in Cambridge are now living 
in buildings wholly occupied by students. Some distress has thus been 
caused to persons dependent upon the rental of rooms ; but it is likely that 
the University will again speedily outgrow its dormitory accommodations. 
The effect of the sumptuous new buildings has been to draw out of the 
College Yard a large class of men who formerly took rooms in Matthews, 
Weld, and Holworthy; they prefer suites with bath-rooms and electric 
lights ; and the Yard is no longer the centre of College life for every 
kind of student. The control of the outside dormitories, especially the 
smaller ones, is a serious problem for the Regent of the University, who 
is obliged in some cases to insist that proctors be placed in the students’ 
lodging-houses. 


An unusual number of changes mark the beginning of the year 1894- 
95. The resignations of Professors Nash, White, Lane, Waite, Dr. 
Huntington, and Mr. Bendelari, and the absence on leave of Professors 
Toy, Wright, Wendell, Francke, and Taussig, take eleven persons out of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. In addition death has removed two 
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honored and useful Harvard teachers. Professor Cooke was known to 
more students than any other member of the Faculty, and was famed 
as a scientific man, both at home and abroad. To quote part of the 
Faculty minute: “ He ranks as one of the great material and intellectual 
benefactors of Harvard College ; and this was due to his brilliant talents, 
his persistent but silent liberality, his unconquerable perseverance, even 
in the face of great bodily weakness, his ceaseless industry, his remark- 
able executive ability, and his complete and loving devotion to all 
branches of his profession.” ‘The generous purpose of Mrs. Cooke to 
place a bas-relief of her husband on the walls of the Mineralogical 
Cabinet will commemorate a distinguished man. Professor Jackson has 
been appointed to the Erving Professorship of Chemistry vacated by the 
death of Professor Cooke; and Prof. H. B. Hill becomes Director of 
the Chemical Laboratory. Dr. Freeman Snow died suddenly on Sept. 
12, in the maturity of his powers and influence: he had begun to pub- 
lish the results of many years of study. Few new appointments have 
been made, but many promotions: Professors Sheldon and Kittredge 
have been advanced to full professorships of Romance Philology and Eng- 
lish respectively ; and in the College there are four promotions to Assist- 
ant Professorships — Dr. Richards in Chemistry, Dr. Bécher in Mathe- 
matics, Mr. Warren in Architecture, and Dr. Fitz in Physiology and 
Hygiene. To the Faculty have been added, by promotion from short 
term instructorships, Mr. Lamont and Mr. Gardiner in English, Dr. 
Jackson in Palaeontology, Mr. Adams in Electrical Engineering, Mr. 
Torrey in Chemistry, Mr. Smyth in Geological Survey, and Mr. Love in 
Mathematics ; Mr. Johnson has also been made a permanent instructor 
in Civil Engineering. Professor Morgan remains Secretary of the 
Faculty, and Professor Norton returns after a year’s absence. Mr. Conant 
receives the title of Instructor in Law. The active Faculty numbers 82, 
as against 85 last year. In the Medical School the new assistant profes- 
sors are Dr. Green in Obstetrics and Dr. Burrell in Clinical Surgery. 
Dr. Cooke becomes permanent instructor in Crown and Bridge Work in 
the Dental School. Professor Moore, of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, is lecturer in the Divinity School during the absence of Professor 
Toy, and Mr. Humphrey Ward will deliver lectures on English literature. 
Besides these well-earned promotions, the teaching force has been so far 
increased by the appointment of numerous instructors on a one year 
term, that the total number of College teachers is now 169 as against 
163 in 1893; and there are 336 teachers in the University, the assistants 
being included in all cases. The basis of the Harvard system is indi- 
vidual instruction, so far as possible by laboratory and library methods ; 
but the extension of elective courses has made great demands on the 
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time of the older men, and the increase of students tends to break down 
special work of all kinds unless the force of teachers who come into 
personal contact with their students be enlarged. Hence, in many 
large courses, the instructor has an assistant, or a staff of assistants, 
whose help, under the direction of the responsible instructor, has 
strengthened laboratory courses, makes possible the reform in teaching 
English, and introduces new forms of written work as a test and a train- 
ing. Students prefer such regular and systematic work to spasmodic 
hour examinations ; and the assistants so value the opportunity that they 
compete strongly for the places and in some cases prefer an assistantship 
with a small fee to a scholarship of larger amount. 


Besides the two teachers who have been taken from the College by 
death, the University has suffered a great loss in the death of John Quincy 
Adams. The services of Mr. Adams, who was said to be extremely like 
his grandfather and namesake in person and character, are summed up 
in the following Corporation minute of Sept. 25: “In meeting for the 
first time this year the President and Fellows find themselves again 
bereft, as they were last year, of a beloved associate. They feel that 
Mr. Adams’s untimely death is a grievous loss to the University and to 
themselves. For seventeen years they have relied on his cheerful, 
prompt, and judicious discharge of every duty as a member of this 
Board. They have felt the inspiration of his courage, his sustained reso- 
lution, and his readiness and firmness in accepting a responsibility. They 
have known that the confidence of the University and its graduates in 
this Board was materially strengthened by Mr. Adams’s presence here 
and his active interest in all its doings.” In Dr. Holmes the University 
has lost a man who in three different directions had made himself famous. 
As a professor in the Medical School he stood for the spirit of investi- 
gation and the advance of medical truth, and so overcame the natural 
conservatism of a man past middle life that he accepted, and at last for- 
warded, the important reform in medical education which dates from 
1870-71. Asa literary man he has been known wherever people love 
wit and genial philosophy. As a son of Harvard he endeared himself to 
four generations; and no one who has seen the light break upon his face 
as he began to read a new poem among his brethren of the Phi Beta 
Kappa is likely to forget the “ Autocrat’ who tempered with kindly 
epigrams the despotism of his own overflowing humor. 


The new courses in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences are set forth else- 
where by Professor Dunbar. The Scientific School has gradually per- 
fected its system of groups so that now a student may reach the degree 
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of S. B. over any one of eleven different roads. An interesting question 
in the Faculty has been the opening of additional courses to Freshmen. 
Although many men in their first year are twenty years old and upward, 
and competent to enter at once on advanced instruction, under the rules 
of the Faculty they are restricted to about fifty elementary courses. In 
practice, however, able Freshmen are constantly admitted to courses of 
any degree of advancement for which they seem qualified. 


No notable discussions are now going on in any of the professional 
schools. The Law Faculty has perfected its scheme for requiring an 
A. B. degree, or its equivalent, for entrance, has enforced its rule abolish- 
ing advanced standing except for persons who have been members of 
some other law school, and has restricted its special students by stringent 
requisites of admission. The Medical Faculty is busy in applying the 
four year course and in caring for new students. In the College Faculty, 
however, two questions have come up which are not likely to drop out of 
sight. A proposition has been made by a body of delegates from several 
New England and Middle States schools and colleges to make a new 
entrance requirement in English which would lay less stress on memory 
and a little more on the careful study of authors; and also to establish 
an advanced requirement in English. It will be hard to settle this 
question without broaching the general subject of the entrance require- 
ments for Harvard College, and the settlement made in 1886 after the 
great controversy over the requirement of Greek, by which advanced 
mathematics and science might be accepted in the place of elementary 
Greek ; for, as may be inferred from Dean Briggs’s sta.ement below, 
the substitution is much more difficult than regular classics, and only 
seven per cent. of the candidates omit Greek. Furthermore, the College 
is out of relation with most of the public high schools in the country and 
with many of the endowed and private secondary schools. If the ques- 
tion be once fairly opened, the various departments of science may ask for 
new requirements on their subjects ; should issue be joined, the only way 
out would be a scheme of entrance requirements in which there should 
be a greater liberty of choice than at present. 


The other question has come up unexpectedly through numerous 
petitions of students to take the A. B. degree after three years’ residence. 
When, in 1890, the Board of Overseers rejected the proposal to state 
the A. B. degree in terms of sixteen courses and to grant it when that 
number of courses had been completed, the Faculty appointed a com- 
mittee to examine the cases of men who should have completed the 
present requirement of eighteen courses in less than four years. The 
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general principle under which this committee has acted is that such a 
privilege be granted only in cases where the work done was of a high 
grade. At the end of last year ten juniors, under this provision, were 
allowed the A. B.; and fourteen other men who had jumped either the 
Sophomore or Junior years received the degree on three years’ residence. 
At the beginning of this year more than twenty applications were filed 
from students who had completed, or nearly completed eighteen courses, 
and who desired to receive the degree in 1895 without further residence 
in the College; of these men some had been passed upon by the com- 
mittee last year and had been denied the A. B. in 1894. The Faculty 
has not seen a way to resist the petitions of assiduous young men who 
strongly desire to save a year’s time, and no fewer than 23 applications for 
leave of absence, with the privilege of taking the degree in 95, have been 
granted ; 13 of these students are registered in the Law School, and 
most of the others in some other department of the University. In all, 
therefore, 47 persons will receive the A. B. degree for three years’ work 
ending in 1894. Besides these men, 63 received their degree in 1894 on 
admission to advanced standing in the College or Graduate School, with 
a residence at Harvard of from one to three years. A similar batch of 
petitions will doubtless be presented at the end of this academic year, and, 
in the present temper of the Faculty, they are likely to be granted. 


The committee appointed last year to consider the terms upon which the 
A. B. degree is granted, reported a scheme for raising the standard by re- 
quiring a larger proportion of high grades and a minimum of advanced 
courses ; but in the course of the discussion it became evident that the 
Faculty was disposed to simplify its whole marking system, and to pay 
less attention to the grades of students who were plainly doing well. 
The suggestion which seemed to meet with most favor was that two 
kinds of A. B. degrees should be granted, — the pass degree in ordinary 
course; the honor degree to students who distinguished themselves in 
some department or related departments. The question of requiring 
more work at the bottom of the class, the question of simplifying the 
system of marking, and the question of establishing an honor degree, are 
so closely connected that none of them can be settled without the others ; 
and it is evident that the determination of a considerable body of students 
to shorten the time for the A. B. must also have a bearing on all three 


of these questions. 


The assignment of scholarships and fellowships continues to be one of 
the most difficult questions in the administration of the University. Not- 
withstanding the straitened income of the College the sum to be applied 
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this year is over $50,000; of this at least $14,000 is given in Price 
Greenleaf Aid, every recipient of which renders the College a service. 
Five more scholarships of $150 eagh have now become available, namely : 
the Class of 1835, Class of 1867, Benjamin D. Greene, Rebecca A. Per- 
kins, and Story, besides the Fall River scholarship, the gift of Milton 
Reed, Esq., with an income of $45; the Charles Pratt Strong scholar- 
ship has been opened in the Medical School, with an income of $100. As 
usual, there has been difficulty in finally assigning the graduate scholar- 
ships and fellowships because those appointed in May frequently find 
during the summer employment for the next year, or are unable to 
return. 


The long discussion over Radcliffe College has not completely put an 
end to the pressing question of the status of women in the University. 
The recognition of Radcliffe as an ally of the University makes a suffi- 
cient provision for college education, and will thus prevent any agitation 
of the opening of Harvard College to women; but the question of grad- 
uate students is more perplexing. By the terms of the treaty, members 
of Radcliffe College, who have qualifications equal to those under which 
men are admitted to the Graduate School, may enter courses intended 
“ primarily for graduates,” if the Faculty and the instructors concerned 
consent. This year only a dozen such persons have presented themselves ; 
but this number is likely to increase as soon as the public understands 
the opportunity, and that a Ph. D. degree for women is to be organ- 
ized by Radcliffe. Meanwhile several vexed questions have come up: 
Harvard undergraduates are also admitted to many courses “ primarily 
for graduates ;” application has been made by a student of Rad- 
cliffe, who has special qualifications, for admission to an undergraduate 
course, and the Faculty allowed the exception; a course in the Scientific 
School for Science for Teachers was also opened to women, but has since 
been withdrawn; a woman has been admitted to a Divinity School 
course. The University has admitted women to the Summer Schools 
and to the special courses for teachers in service; and there are 
intimations that the admission of women to the Medical School —~a pro- 
position favored by Dr. Holmes — may again be urged. On the other 
hand, the Harvard Examinations for Women, which have been going on 
for years, appear to have little usefulness now that the same examination 
will entitle a girl to a preliminary or final certificate to Radcliffe College : 
they have been discontinued in Cincinnati, and seem likely to be with- 
drawn altogether. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 


Senior elections. — College debates. — The Musical Clubs. — The Classical Club. — 
Societies. — Notes. 


On October 17, ’95 elected Class Day officers, the meeting being held 
in Upper Massachusetts. Rarely, in the last few years, has so much 
excitement been anticipated and so little manifested at an election where 
the various factions of the Class have used every influence to be repre- 
sented in the successful list. The canvassing before election was par- 
ticularly sharp, a strong attempt being made to oppose the generally 
accepted candidates by men from the “non-society” element. The 
meeting called for “non-society”’ men was slimly attended, and at the 
election the really prominent men were honored, as follows: Secretary, 
Albert Harding Newman, of Boston; member of the Phi Beta Kappa. 
First Marshal, Robert Wales Emmons, 2d, of Boston; President of ’95 
for four years, and Captain of the ’Varsity Eleven. Second Marshal, 
Walter Motherwell Briggs, of St. Louis; Captain of the ’95 Class Crew. 
Third Marshal, Robert Duffield Wrenn, of Cambridge ; Vice-President 
of 95, and of the Hasty Pudding Club; champion tennis player of 
America. Orator, Edward Henry Warren, of Worcester; ex-President 
of the Harvard Union, and the Crimson. He has represented Harvard 
in two debates with Yale, and is Chairman of the Student Volunteer 
Committee. Poet, Charles Macomb Flandrau, of St. Paul, President of 
the Advocate, and Editor of Zhe Harvard Daily News. Odist, Carle- 
ton Eldredge Noyes, of Boston; President of the Delta Upsilon. Ivy 
Orator, William Kirkpatrick Brice, of Washington; President of the 
Hasty Pudding Club, and the Lampoon. Chorister, Daniel Crosby 
Greene, Jr., of Auburndale; President of the Glee Club, and ex- 
Chorister of the Hasty Pudding Club. Class Day Committee: Parker 
Williams Whittemore, of Roslindale; Captain of the ’Varsity Nine. 
Harry Fairbanks Hartwell, of Boston ; ’Varsity Eleven. Alexander Fran- 
cis Stevenson, Jr., of Chicago; Vice-President of the Pi Eta. Class Com- 
mittee: Winthrop Ames, of Boston; Editor of the Lampoon, and ex- 
President of the Signet. Thorndike Spalding, of Cambridge; President 
of the Chess and Whist Club, and Secretary of the Republican Club ; 
represented Harvard in the intercollegiate chess tournament. James 
Purdon, of Boston; Secretary of the Hasty Pudding Club, and on the 
’Varsity Crew. Photographic Committee: Norman Williams Bingham, 
Jr., of Somerville; Captain of the Mott Haven team, President of the 
Crimson, and Director of the Dining Association. James Kelsey Whit- 
temore, of Cambridge; Vice-President of St. Paul’s Society, Editor of 
the Crimson, and Director of the Coéperative Society. William Hale 
Reed, of Taunton; Pitcher on the ’95 Class Nine. 
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There is a revival of interest in College debates. The Union began 
the year in a promising way. The first regular debate was held Oct. 5, 
on the question, ‘ Resolved, That it is the duty of the Harvard student 
to take an active interest in party politics.” The principal disputants 
were J. P. Warren, 96, and H. E. Addison, 96, for the affirmative ; 
R. C. Ringwalt, 95, and W. H. Sheldon, ’95, for the negative. The 
negative won by a close vote. The attendance was most satisfactory, 
and the new system of shorter speeches, with opportunities for rebuttal, 
met with a great deal of favor. Thirty-one candidates presented them- 
selves at the competitive debate for membership, Oct. 31. The judges, 
Asst. Prof. Cummings and Mr. J. J. Hayes, pronounced the debate to 
be the best of its kind for years. Eleven of the candidates were suc- 
cessful. In addition to the regular intercollegiate contests with Yale 
and Princeton, the Union has planned debates with smaller colleges and 
clubs outside. Never since the foundation of the Society in 1880 has 
the work been carried on with more enthusiasm or success. 

Arrangements were begun early in November for a joint debate with 
the Boston University Debating Society, though the idea of a woman 
entering from Boston University was not looked upon with favor at 
Harvard. 

The Wendell Phillips Club thrives, its membership is increasing, and 
standard maintained is high. Prominent honorary members will address 
the Club during the year. A pleasant feature is the monthly instruction 
and criticism of speakers by members of the Faculty. Membership is 
decided by competitive debate. 

A Freshman Debating Club was formed on the evening of Oct. 10. 
About one hundred men from ’98 met in Sever 11, and listened to the 
remarks of the presiding officer, E. S. Page, Asst. Prof. Cummings, and 
Representative Dallinger. The new board of officers represents many 
fitting schools. 

The Glee Club managers find that funny men are either rare or timid 
at Harvard. New classes do not provide new and fresh composers to 
follow in the footsteps of the graduates. The singers are waiting pa- 
tiently for the new man who will electrify the college world with some 
song that has point and jingle at the same time. As yet 98 has not 
furnished a man for the ’Varsity Glee Club. The criticism was made 
that the voices of candidates lacked cultivation. If J. A. Wilder per- 
sists in his refusal to go on the proposed Christmas trip, the Club will not 
find it easy to fill the gap caused by the retirement of an exceptionally 
clever man. 

At the annual fall trial of candidates for the Banjo Club, 35 men pre- 
sented themselves. On Nov. 1, 22 of the men were retained in the 
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Club, though the number has to be decreased for the trip. The banjo- 
rines include Sargent, Emmett, Read, Brookings, Little, Barstow, and 
Kimberly; banjos, Washburn, Lincoln, Hines, Stone, and Hildreth; 
guitars, Spaulding, Storrs, Bremer, Hood, Johnson, Towner, and Elliot. 

There were 28 candidates for the Guitar and Mandolin Club at the 
meeting on Oct. 10, of whom 17 were retained for further trial. Two 
weeks later the number was reduced to nine. On the Christmas trip the 
Club will probably have 11 men, 6 mandolins, 4 guitars, and a viola. 

It is intended that the Glee, Banjo, and Mandolin clubs shall start 
Dec. 21 for their Christmas trip in the West. They will give concerts 
in Worcester, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, and Chicago, returning to Cambridge at the 
reopening of College, Jan. 3. The plan now is to give the usual fall and 
spring concerts in Cambridge. The western trips have not always been 
so lucrative as many supposed. Experience has taught the wiser heads 
that each concert on the trip costs about $500. The eastern cities do 
not furnish large audiences, but the size increases proportionately to the 
distance from Cambridge. Last year the Faculty permitted the clubs to 
give concerts in and about Cambridge to allow an opportunity for mak- 
ing up the deficit resulting from the trip. The policy, however, seems to 
be one of opposition to the general scheme of giving concerts for the 
sake of the receipts alone. 

The candidates for the stringed instruments this year were unusually 
skilled. The chief weakness in the Sodality was in the difficult wind 
instruments, as bassoons and French horns. The strings are most effect- 
ive, but the orchestra as a whole is excellent. The Club is most fortunate 
in again having C. L. Safford for leader, and Mr. Schurz as concert- 
meister. ‘Trips will be taken to Wellesley, Smith, and neighboring 
colleges. 

The Classical Club has begun the year under unusually favorable con- 
ditions. The Classical Faculty, finding themselves left with a consider- 
able balance in the treasury from the proceeds of the Latin Play, 
decided, very generously, to expend a portion of this money in fitting up 
a couple of rooms for the use of the Classical Club during the year. ‘The 
rooms, conveniently situated at 44 Brattle St., have been comfortably 
furnished by the Classical Faculty. On the walls are some interesting 
pictures, including the portraits of several famous scholars. One of the 
latest additions is a large photograph of Professor Lane. It is proposed 
that each member of the Club and of the Classical Faculty shall be 
provided with a key to the rooms, and that the rooms shall serve as 
a common meeting-place for the Faculty and members of the Club. 
Wednesday evening of each week is more especially set apart for meet- 
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ings of the Club, and it is expected that on such evenings, as a rule, 
there will be short, informal talks by members of the Faculty, or by 
others who may be asked by the Club to speak before it. At the first 
meeting of the year, Dr. M. H. Morgan, as the representative of the 
Classical Faculty, formally tendered to the Club the use of the rooms for 
the year, and the Club accepted the offer with a hearty vote of thanks. 
Prof. J. W. White was elected Honorary President of the Club, to 
succeed Professor Wright, who is absent for the year. Mr. F. C. Bab- 
bitt, of the Graduate School, was elected Secretary. Mr. Burton and 
Mr. Harris were appointed a committee to revise the constitution. The 
Club elected 23 new members,—11 graduates and 12 undergraduates. 
It seems altogether likely that membership in the Club will hereafter be 
even more desirable than it has hitherto been. 

The Freshman Class was welcomed officially by Professor de Sumi- 
chrast on the morning of Sept. 26, in Sever Hall. Professor de Sumi- 
chrast gave the men some sound advice, and cautioned them to use rather 
than abuse the privileges and advantages of a college life. — The Har- 
vard Daily News, as its name implies, a daily newspaper published by 
students, made its appearance with the opening of the College year. In 
size it much resembles the older daily, The Crimson, though it differs in 
its treatment of current news and gossip, and has a representative from 
Radcliffe College on its board. Occasionally the Daily News is embel- 
lished by an illustration, which is indeed a novelty in Harvard daily 
journalism. — The Institute and Alpha Delta Phi have exchanged club- 
houses, the Institute going to 28 Plympton St., and the “Fly” to 66 
Mt. Auburn St. A fund is now under way for the erection of a new 
building for the Alpha Delta Phi on the site which it has secured from 
the Institute. A gas explosion Oct. 1 somewhat damaged the club- 
house. — The Pi Eta Society enjoys the fine new quarters in the club- 
house on Winthrop Square, facing Boylston St. The house cost $15,000, 
and is handsomely furnished. The theatre connected with it will be 
completed in the spring. Hereafter eight men will be elected from each 
class in the spring of the Freshman year, while the general elections will 
follow in the Sophomore year.— The Christian Association, on Oct. 2, 
was addressed by Professors Palmer, Peabody, de Sumichrast, and J. Est- 
lin Carpenter, of Oxford, England. D.C. Greene, 95, sang a solo. — The 
Harvard Boston Latin School Association was formed Oct. 3. Promi- 
nent Latin School men in College will address the association at the 
monthly meetings, and the interests of the School will be furthered. — 
The St. Paul’s Society had a reception at the Episcopal Theological 
School, Oct. 8, giving students an opportunity to meet the Cambridge 
clergy. — At the meeting of the Harvard Association of Delta Kappa 
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Epsilon, which is not to be confounded with the “ Dickey,” W. W. 
Symmes, 95, was elected president, and J. E. Lough, 2 Gr., vice- 
president. — The Canadian Club gave a reception and smoker Oct. 13. 

The members of the Cercle Francais will present “ Les Fourberies de 
Seapin” as their play this year. The parts are now being arranged by 
the committee, D. H. Morris, P. F. Emory, and E. G. Knoblauch. The 
play will first be presented in Brattle Hall to members of the Club and 
guests from the department; then, on Dec. 12, to the public, and on Dec. 
14 in Union Hall, Boston. The club meets every fortnight in the D. U. 
rooms. 

On the evening of Nov. 2, Mr. Louis Byrd, of Cambridge, England, 
spoke on foreign missions before a union meeting of the Christian Asso- 
ciation and St. Paul’s Society. — The electrical section of the Engineer- 
ing Society has been favored with unusually interesting and instructive 
papers written by the members.— The annual dinner of the St. Paul’s 
School Club will be held early in December. — Under the auspices of 
the Civil Service Reform Club a meeting was held in Sanders Theatre, 
Nov. 9, at which the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, made an address 
on “The Merit System in Civil Service and Manliness in Politics.” 

James B. Noyes, ’91. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


Radcliffe College begins work this year under favorable conditions. 
Seventy-two professors, instructors, and assistants are giving courses to 
275 students. The Dean, Miss Agnes Irwin, came to Cambridge on 
Sept. 23, and began her duties on the following day. Of the students 
26 are graduates of one or another of the colleges named in the fol- 
lowing list: Barnard College, Boston University, Smith College, Vassar 
College, Ohio Wesleyan University, Wesleyan College, the University of 
California, Radcliffe College. Of the 118 members of the undergraduate 
classes, 23 are Seniors, 26 Juniors, 29 Sophomores, and 40 Freshmen ; 
136 are classed under the head of special students, a term in some cases 
misleading. A small proportion only of these students are of the age of 
the average undergraduate ; nor do they take exclusively undergraduate 
courses of study. Many of them are mature women who are at work in 
special lines, and at least forty are teachers of experience. Three of the 
Seniors hold an A. B. degree from other colleges ; one has a B. L. degree ; 
and one a B. 8S. degree. Each of these five students is required to take 
at least four full courses of study at Radcliffe in order to become a candi- 
date for the A. B. degree. The number of students is smaller than the 
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most sanguine friends of Radcliffe had anticipated, and the reason for 
this is twofold. On the one hand, the Academic Board has made an effort 
to increase the requirements for the admission of special students; on the 
other, the period of business depression which continues throughout the 
country has obliged several young women who had passed the examina- 
tions for entrance to seek other less expensive colleges, or to postpone 
their college studies altogether. For, although, in accordance with cer- 
tain time-honored customs and traditions, families are wont to make 
great sacrifices to send the sons to college, the collegiate education of the 
daughters is, in some quarters, still regarded as a luxury, or as an experi- 
ment of doubtful value. 

For the first time there are several applicants for Semitic and San- 
skrit. In the Classical department the work of the year has begun well. 
There are 27 students in Greek Band 41 in Latin C. In the more 
advanced work, the classes are on the whole larger than last year. Pro- 
fessor Goodwin and Professor Allen offer Professor Wright’s course, 
Greek 6; and Professor Smith is giving the course in the history of 
Latin Prose for the first time. There will undoubtedly be several candi- 
dates for second year and final honors in Classics. In English, the num- 
ber of students is greater than ever before. The growth in this depart- 
ment seems to be on the side of composition, rather than of literature, 
although the courses in Anglo-Saxon and in Eighteenth Century Litera- 
ture are unusually large. The History and Principles of Versification, 
which has been omitted for several years, is given by Mr. Gates. At 
least two honor students are in this department also. There is a large 
increase in the number of students electing work in French, German, 
and Italian, although there is very little change in the nature of the 
courses offered. Professor Marsh gives one new course in Italian, and 
Dr. Marcou a new course in Spanish. Students have applied for every 
course offered in Philosophy, except the Pedagogical Seminary. After 
the large elementary course, the increase is in the laboratory course, 
given by Professor Miinsterberg, in Professor Royce’s course in Meta- 
physics, and in Professor James’s Cosmology, given by him this year for 
the first time. In History and Economies, the Fine Arts, Music, and 
Mathematics, the courses are almost identical with those of last year 
except for the higher courses in History and Mathematics. Professor 
Emerton gives the Era of the Reformation, omitted for some years, and 
Professor Gross gives the History of France to the reign of Francis I. 
In Science, the largest number of students is in the departments of 
Physics, Chemistry, and Botany. The elementary course in Physics is 
given by Mr. Hill, owing to the withdrawal of Mr. Hyde. Both the 
buildings and the equipment for the laboratories are totally inadequate, 
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and there is reason for congratulation that the instructors are able to 
give the students such valuable aid as they do in the face of existing 
obstacles. For the 51} courses “ primarily for graduates ” in Harvard 
University opened to competent students at Radcliffe, there are 13 appli- 
eants: 2 in Classical Philology, 7 in Philosophy, 2 in History, and 1 
in Mathematics. Three only of these students are graduates of other 
colleges; the remainder have had their training at Radcliffe. The 
announcement of these graduate courses came late, and it was hardly to 
be expected that many women would ask for instruction this fall. It 
will be interesting in the future to see how many students apply for these 
courses, and whether they come with the power which creative research 
requires first of all, of setting themselves to work and of keeping to their 
best work. Of the 11} courses, “ primarily for graduates,” which are 
repeated at Radcliffe, 6} are taken by 53 students. 

About one hundred of the students board in Cambridge. In a few 
instances there are four or five living in the same house, and the largest 
number in any one place is eight. Notwithstanding the increase in 
attendance, there are more accommodations for students than in any 
preceding year, and several rooms remain unengaged. 

The report of the Treasurer shows that at the end of the fiscal year, 
July 31, 94, the Endowment Fund of Radcliffe College amounted in 
round figures to about $155,000. In addition were the securities of the 
Maria Denny Fay Memorial Scholarship and the Josiah M. Fiske Schol- 
arship, and $1,235 in the Monograph Fund. Since July 31, the College 
has received an unrestricted gift of $5,000 from Miss Belinda T. Ran- 
dall, and in October, $20,000 from the estate of Mrs. Sweetser for the 
“Tsaac Sweetser Fund,” the latter an unrestricted bequest, and in No- 
vember, $7,500 has been received on account of the bequest of Mrs, 
Catherine P. Perkins. In addition, $5,000 were given in October to 
establish the Agnes Irwin Scholarship, and securities valued at $5,000 
to establish a “scholarship for the education of Concord girls,” to be 
known as the “ Widow Joanna Hoar Scholarship.” Early in the year 
the College purchased rear portions of lots fronting respectively on 
Garden and Brattle Streets. 

Since the opening of the Academic Year about 200 volumes have been 
added to the library, including several valuable works of reference. 
Harvard College has given 25 volumes which belonged to the late Fran- 
cis Parkman. The Cambridge Public Library has generously offered 
Radcliffe the privilege of using its books, thus doubling in many cases 
the copies of reserved books. The tuition fee for special students has 
been reduced. For those students who are permitted by the Academic 
Board to take less than four courses the charges are as follows: For 
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any regular course not a laboratory course or course of research, sixty 
dollars ; for any half course, not a laboratory course, thirty dollars ; for 
a course of research or for a laboratory course, besides the special labora- 
tory fees, a sum equal to the fee for one, two, or more courses, according 
to the number of courses to which the Academic Board shall consider it 
equivalent as part of the student’s work for the year. But the minimum 
fee charged for any student is forty dollars, and the maximum fee, in 
addition to the special laboratory fees, is two hundred dollars, covering 
any number of courses. At the meeting of the Associates on October 
31, three new members were chosen. Prof. John C. Gray of Boston was 
made a permanent member, and Annie L. Barber of New York and Mary 
Coes were chosen to represent the graduates for a period of two years each. 

The report of the Regent shows that there were 255 students for the 
year 1893-94. Of these, 173 came from Massachusetts; the remainder 
came from the following States and countries : — 


California 2 New Hampshire 4 
Canada 1 New Jersey 2 
Connecticut . 3 New York . 14 
Cuba ; 5 : 1 North Carolina . 1 
District of Columbia . 1 Nova Seotia . ‘ . 1 
Georgia 2 Ohio. ; 6 
Tllinois 2 Pennsylvania . . . - 4 
Iowa 3 Rhode Island 3 
Japan 1 South Carolina 3 
Kansas. : ‘ 3 South Dakota 1 
Maine . 12 Texas 2 
Maryland . 1 Vermont 1 
Minnesota 2 Washington . 1 
Missouri 3 Wisconsin . 1 
Nebraska 1 


Of these students 99 were undergraduates ; 20 were graduates of col- 
leges of good standing, and were taking for the most part advanced 
courses ; the remainder were special students of whom at least 50 were 
teachers. The students for the year had studied for longer or shorter 
periods in 124 institutions. The preparatory schools which sent the lar- 
gest number of students to Radcliffe were the Cambridge Latin School ; 
the Girls’ Latin School and the Girls’ High School, Boston ; The Cam- 
bridge School ; Thayer Academy ; Miss Ireland’s School; and the high 
schools of the towns near Boston. About one half only of the students 
were prepared in private schools or other colleges. 

The following statement of receipts for tuition fees and expenditures 
for salaries and other current expenses shows that the income from the 
former source has been sufficient to meet all the expenses without recourse 
to the interest on the invested funds of the College. This has been 
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accomplished by economy, but without in any manner limiting the effect- 
iveness of the educational work. Such a condition of affairs cannot be 
expected to exist long, especially in view of the fact that the College 
faced a largely increased outlay at the time that the enrichment of the 
list of elective courses was determined upon, when the announcement for 
the present year was issued. 

As an offset to this statement, it should be said that the interest on the 
invested funds has been accumulating during the year, and that the reor- 
ganization and adoption of a convenient name have evidently given more 
confidence to those who support educational institutions, and that the 
accounts of the treasurer show evidences of the fact in the number and 
amount of gifts and legacies which have been received and promised. 


A Statement of the Receipts from Tuition Fees, etc., and Outlays for Salaries and 
Current Expenses from September 1, 1893, to September, 1, 1894. 








RECEIVED : — 
On hand from previous year. ‘ : ‘ . F $216.82 
Tuition fees . : ‘ ; , ; : : , 42,845.00 
Income : ‘ . ‘ . ; , e 95.00 
Gifts to the Library _ 
From the Class of 1893 . + w . $7.56 
“ Insurance returned . . : , . 3.61 
** Miss Anna Lowell ef 4 . . 500.00 
“ French Readings (bal.) . , - . 99.50 
“ Col. T. W. Higginson. ‘ ; . 6,00 
615.67 
Fay House Monographs, paid by Publication Fund. F 265.38 
Musical Scholarship (a — g- Ye % 115.00 
Gymnasium fee . ; : * ¥ a 25.00 
EXPENDED : — 
Salaries : : ‘ ; ; ‘ $34,112.50 
Expenses . > _ % * 3,504.35 
House Service. : ‘ 7 ‘ . 1,262.00 
Printing . , . . ‘ : : 821.00 
Repairs ; : ; : . ‘ 29.25 
Botanical Laboratory : ‘ , . 118.09 
Chemical viene ; : 3 ; : 132.75 
Zodlogical “ ‘ ‘ : “Os 104.31 
Physical Ores . , . ° ‘ 43.68 
Library . , ‘ : ‘ , ‘ 1,246.12 
Building . «©. «© © «© «© «+ 115.00 
Gymnasium . «© - «© «| 1,669.75 
Cash on hand ; , ‘ é ‘ . 1,019.07 
$44,177.87 $44.177.87 
VOL. UI. — NO, 10. 15 
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The gymnastic work began Oct. 29, under the charge of Miss Mar- 
garet Wallace, who comes from the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
There are 3 classes for beginners, and 3 for the second year students. 
So far 67 students are working at the gymnasium. 

A few changes have been made in the interior of Fay House during 
the summer. The reception-room at the left of the main entrance has 
been partitioned to give the Regent a larger consultation-room. The 
reading-room on the upper floor has been made much more serviceable by 
putting a window in the roof, and a large safe has been placed in the 
office to hold the records. In the parlor there are new dark red hang- 
ings, a part of which serve as a background for Mrs. Whitman’s picture of 
Mrs. Agassiz. This room is specially set apart for the use of the Dean. 

The informality which always prevails at Radcliffe characterized the 
opening of the term. The students came to register promptly at nine 
o'clock on Thursday, Sept. 27. A little later Mr. Gilman asked them 
to assemble in the largest of the lecture-rooms, and introduced to them 
Miss Irwin, as the first Dean of Radcliffe College. Miss Irwin told 
the students very cordially of her pleasure in coming to them, and after- 
ward spoke with them individually. Two days later the Idler Club gave 
a reception for Miss Irwin and Miss Coes, to which the Associates, the 
Faculty, the Alumnae, and all of the present students were invited. Miss 
Irwin addressed the Emmanuel Club at the first meeting of the year. 
She spoke of the ideals which Radcliffe College students should hold, 
and gave a very interesting account of the methods of work in English 
colleges for women. The Class of ’98 have been cordially welcomed. 
Both the Sophomore and Junior classes have already entertained them. 
The Class officers for this year are: 95, Maud Whittemore, president ; 
Alice G. Arnold, vice-president ; Sarah M. Dean, secretary and treas- 
urer. 7°96, Louise M. Endicott, president; Alice H. Stratton, vice-presi- 
dent ; Edith A. Nickels, secretary and treasurer. ’97, Edith Gilman, 
president; Emily R. Lovett, vice-president ; Clara P. Folsom, secretary ; 
Elizabeth H. Tetlow, treasurer. °98, Bertha V. Drew, president ; Kate 
C. Berry, vice-president; Florence R. Cooke, secretary; Frances B. 
Keene, treasurer. The officers of the English Club are Edith Glidden, 
president; Eleanor B. Eaton, secretary. Of the Idler Club, Alice V. 
Clapp, president ; Edith N. Richardson, vice-president ; Emily R. Lovett, 
secretary ; Virginia Holbrook, treasurer. Of the Glee Club, Katharine 
M. Thompson, president; Emily A. Daniell, secretary ; Louise M. Endi- 
cott, treasurer. Of the Banjo Club, Irma M. Clapp, business manager ; 
Edith W. Taylor, leader. Of the Tennis Club, Alice G. Arnold, presi- 
dent; Miriam A. Bytel, secretary ; Ethel D. Converse, treasurer. Of 
the Philosophical Club, Margaret S. Snyder, president ; Marian Walker, 
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vice-president ; Margaret Tiletson, secretary. Of the French Club, Clara 
A. May, president; Edith Gilman, vice-president; Marguerite Fiske, 
secretary and treasurer. Of the Emmanuel Club, Sarah M. Dean, presi- 
dent; Emily R. Lovett, vice-president ; Blanche T. Bigelow, secretary. 
Of the Graduate Club, Mary Coes, president; Mrs. F. W. Patterson, 
secretary; Frances C. Goodwin, treasurer. Of the History Club, Sarah 
M. Dean, president; Lillian W. Smith, vice-president and secretary ; 
Edith M. Johuson, treasurer. Of the Radcliffe Union, Sarah E. Yerxa, 
president; Louisa P. Haskell, vice-president ; Sarah M. Dean, treasurer. 
A Classical Club, which has for its object to increase the interest in the 
study of the classics, has been formed with Miriam A. Bytel, president ; 
Annette Fiske, secretary; Edith A. Nickels, treasurer. Any member 
of the College who has passed on advanced classical courses with high 
grade is eligible for membership. The number of the Club is limited 
to sixteen. The constitution provides for a meeting of the Club once in 
two weeks, and for at least one or two public meetings during the College 
year. Professor de Sumichrast invited the students of Radcliffe to his 
house on four successive Tuesday evenings to meet the Freshman Class of 
Harvard. 

The Popular Astronomy for last January contained articles by two 
former students of the Harvard Annex. One, “ Observations of the Sun 
and Moon,” by Mary E. Byrd, at present director of the Observatory at 
Smith College, and the “Face of the Sky,” by Charlotte R. Willard of 
the Goodsell Observatory, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
Anna B. Thompson, instructor at Thayer Academy and for several years 
a student at Radcliffe, kas written, under the direction of Professor 
Royce, a monograph on the “ Unity of Fichte’s System,” which is now 
in the press. Several of the special students have accepted positions as 
teachers for the year. Blanche E. Hazard, ’92-’94, teaches in the High 
School at Maynard; Euphemia Johnson, ’91-’93, in Miss Winsor’s 
School, Boston; Alice H. Foster, 92-94, in the Glenwood Classical 
Seminary, West Brattleboro, Vt.; Edna D. Town, ’93-’94, in the West- 
ern High School, Washington, D. C.; Laura E. Richardson, ’90-’92, 
teaches English and Mathematics in the Girls’ High School, Boston ; 
May E. Baker, ’93-’94, teaches at Elmwood, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALUMNAE. 

Florence A. Chamberlin, Annette Fiske, Edith E. Macvane, Blanche 
L. Needham, Rachel K. Taylor, Mabel E. Townsend, and Sarah E. 
Yerxa of the Class of ’94 are studying at Radcliffe this year. One is 
working for honors and three are studying for the A. M. degree. Fran- 
ces C. Goodwin, A. M., 94, has returned for one graduate course. Car- 
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oline E. McDuffie, 94, is the teacher of French, German, and Physics 
in the High School at Putnam, Conn. Mabel Macleod, ’94, has private 
classes in music in Cambridge and Boston. Rose Sherman, ’94, is 
teaching private pupils at Bramwell, West Va. Mary H. Buckingham, 
790, and Cornelia W. Green, ’89, teach in Miss Folsom’s School, Boston. 
Theresa F. Donovan, ’92, is teaching in the John McLaren School, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Helen A. Stuart, 91, in the Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 
Frances G. Davenport, ’94, has just written the sixth Radcliffe College 
Monograph. It is a Classified List of Printed Original Materials for 
English Manorial and Agrarian History during the Middle Ages, and 
was recently commended by the Nation. Agnes W. Gray, ’93, married 


Dr. Henry S. Pratt, on September 1, 1894. 
Mary Coes. 


THE CHAPEL. 


An important change has occurred in the regulations concerning the 
College Chapel. The present system of conducting worship by a staff of 
College Preachers was authorized in May, 1886, by votes of the Govern- 
ing Boards, and, being quite without precedent, it was continued from 
year to year as an experiment. During the year 1892-93, after an 
experience of six years, both Boards were ready to regard the system as 
a permanent arrangement, and a new statute was adopted as follows: 
“Five Preachers to the University are annually appointed by the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of the University with the consent of the Board of 
Overseers, who, in conjunction with the Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals, arrange and conduct the religious services of the University.” 
This incorporation of the system into the statutes of the University is 
significant, as giving stability to the work, and as dismissing the idea of 
its experimental character. During these six years several other Col- 
leges have adopted some elements of the Harvard system, omitting, how- 
ever, some of its most characteristic features. Thus, Columbia College 
now annually appoints a staff of College Chaplains, each taking one 
month of duty, and Dartmouth College invites a series of Preachers, 
each undertaking some pastoral service. In neither case, however, 
is there a representation of various Christian communions. All the 
chaplains at Columbia College are of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and all at Dartmouth are Orthodox Congregationalists. The Harvard 
plan has the following principles: 1. Continuity. Each Preacher serves 
for two or more years, with two terms of service in each year. Thus 
he comes, not as a stranger and guest, but as a member of the Univer- 
sity, giving each day during his term pastoral service. 2. Rotation. 
Each student in the course of his college life hears a considerable variety 
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of voices and may become familiar with all. 3. Representation of 
various communions. The system assumes the fact of a common mes- 
sage which may be delivered to the religious life of young men, without 
a sense of compromise or limitation, by Preachers of various Churches. 
Fifteen Preachers have served on our staff within seven years, repre- 
senting five Christian denominations: Orthodox Congregational; Presby- 
terian; Protestant Episcopal; Methodist; and Unitarian. Under this 
system there have retired from the staff this year: Rev. Leighton 
Parks, D. D. (Protestant Episcopal), and Rev. Washington Gladden, 
D. D. (Orthodox Congregationalist), and the list of Preachers for the 
present year is as follows: Bishop John H. Vincent (Methodist Epis- 
copal); Rey. P. S. Moxom, D. D. (Orthodox Congregationalist); Rev. 
Prof. J. E. Carpenter (Unitarian); Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D. D. 
(Protestant Episcopal); Rev. S. M. Crothers (Unitarian). It is notice- 
able, as indicating the range of the University’s selection, that one of 
these Preachers comes from Kansas, and one from England; and that 
no member of the present staff is a graduate of this University. 4. The 
Harvard system further makes room each year for a series of specially 
invited Preachers in addition to the regular appointed staff. This list 
much enlarges the variety of ministrations. The Preachers thus occu- 
pying the College pulpit were in 1893-94: Rev. Alfred Momerie, D. D., 
of London; Rev. P. C. Mozoomdar, of India; Rev. P. S. Moxom, D. D., 
of Springfield; Rev. Prof. George Hodges, D. D., of Cambridge; Rev. 
E. E. Hale, D. D., of Boston; Rev. A. Mackenzie, D. D., of Cam- 
bridge; Rev. H. N. Brown, of Brookline; Rev. Father P. J. O’Cal- 
laghan, of New York; Prof. Felix Adler, of New York; Rt. Rev. 
A. C. A. Hall, Bishop of Vermont. — The Vesper Services on Thursday 
afternoons have become a part of the Chapel system, and are attended 
each year with general interest. The University Hymn-book, on which 
much time and labor have been spent, will, it is hoped, appear in Janu- 
ary, 1895, and should greatly enrich our worship. The Book of Read- 
ings, introduced last year, has proved of service.— The five Religious 
Societies, now organized within the University, have held an important 
meeting this autumn, looking to the union of their forces in philanthro- 
pic work. This combination for practical service, without compromise 
of theological opinion, is a natural fruit of the voluntary system in re- 
ligion. 

Francis G. Peabody, 69. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The pressure upon the library shelves has been so great that about 
15,000 of the older books, supposed to be least used, have been boxed 
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and storea beyend reach, in order to provide space for new booxs. The 
alternative was to stop purchases, —an alternative which would have 
been unjust to our benefactors and injurious to the pursuit of learning in 
the College. The drastic measure, which was taken, was only less unjust 
to benefactors and less injurious to professors and students, for the act 
was no sooner done, than a surprising call for some of the books removed 
began to manifest itself. This only shows that in a large library, with a 
clientage of universal interests, no books can be stored out of reach with- 
out detriment. — A serious aspect of this unsatisfactory condition is that 
the Library is forced to disregard the reasonable expectations of benefac- 
tors, or their representatives, inasmuch as it cannot give the complete 
value to their benefactions. Not only are books which benefactors sup- 
posed would be put to suitable use placed beyond reach, but there are 
other ways in which the obligations of the College are not fulfilled. The 
administration needful to receive, register, and distribute these books to 
patrons of the Library is cramped, and rendered more or less ineffective 
by the crowded condition of the library-building. The Library is also 
deprived by this congestion of the facilities for supervision which bene- 
factors have aright to expect will be provided to prevent derangement 
and loss. It cannot afford the neediul space to accommodate readers. 
— Again, it is the desire of the University authorities to give Radcliffe 
students — especially graduate students —- privileges in the library corre- 
sponding to those enjoyed by Harvard students ; but this desire cannot 
be fulfilled so long as the accommodations for Harvard students are 


confessedly inadequate. 
Justin Winsor, ’53. 


THE SCOPE OF INSTRUCTION, 1894-95. 


Omitting the departments of Architecture and Engineering, the num- 
ber of courses offered for 1894-95, under the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, is 243}, if we reckon two half-courses as a course and count 
the sections of the various Seminaries as equal in every case to a course. 
This is against 251} reckoned in the same way for 1893-94. For the 
most part the departments show but trifling changes, such as those 
caused by the departure of one instructor for his well-earned leave of 
absence, or the return of another, or the slight rearrangements of subjects 
which are frequently made. Indeed, the apparent loss of eight courses 
is entirely accounted for by the changes in History and Chemistry. The 
former department has a broad blank caused by the retirement of Mr. 
Bendelari and the untimely death of Dr. Snow, and the latter is a heavy 
loser by the disappearance of the late Professor Cooke from his familiar 
place. On the whole, therefore, the extent and variety of the instruction 
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offered for the current year, through nearly the whole range of the ordi- 
nary work, shows little or no trace of the severity of the times. 

Architecture and Engineering are omitted from the above comparison 
because the great development of these two departments for the present 
year, for the purposes of the Scientific School, makes their position 
entirely exceptional. Architecture, which in 1893-94 had a single 
course (placed under the head of Fine Arts) on the Historical Devel- 
opment of the Classic Architecture, now has a system of ten courses 
arranged, of which one half are given in the present year, and the 
remainder are to be introduced in their regular order next year and the 
year following. The full scheme presents three courses in the develop- 
ment of Styles, the Classical, the Mediaeval, and the Renaissance and 
Modern, ic be taken in successive years ; four drawing courses in orderly 
succession, of which two are given this year; and three courses in design, 
of which the first is now in progress. Of these courses, only that on 
Classic Architecture can be counted towards the degree of A. B. 

Architecture has expanded to a full page of the Catalogue, but Engi- 
neering now suddenly finds six pages insufficient. Five mathematical 
and astronomical courses are now opened to engineering students; a 
course and two half-courses in Mechanical Drawing and Mechanism ; 
a course and three half-courses in Surveying and Road Construction; two 
in Mechanics and Materials ; four half-courses in Hydraulics, Water Sup- 
ply, and Hydrography; a course in Bridges and Buildings, and one in 
Masonry Construction ; five half-courses in Shopwork ; two half-courses 
in Steam Machinery; two in the problems of Steam and its use; three 
in the Engineering Laboratory; two courses in Machine Design; five 
half-courses in Electricity and Electrical Engineering; one in Metal- 
lurgy; an Engineering conference ; and a half-course on Contracts and 
Specifications. A moderate number of these courses, especially the more 
mathematical, are open to candidates for the degree of A. B.; but the 
majority being essentially technical, can be counted only for the S. B. 
It will be understood, of course, that the rapid growth of the Scientific 
School has both stimulated and made possible this remarkable extension 
of a department which, until within a short time, presented an extremely 
brief array of attractions. 

Returning to the long-established departments, the changes in the list 
of elective studies introduce for the current year an unusual variety of 
topics not previously covered. Professor Allen has a course on Greek 
Grammar, with study of Dialectic Inscriptions, and Professor J. W. 
White a half-course on Disputed Questions in Athenian Topography. 
In English a new half-course in Composition is opened under several 
instructors for Scientific Students; a half-course for Freshmen in Eng- 
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lish Literature is undertaken by Professors Child, Hill, Briggs, and 
Kittredge ; and Professor Child gives for graduates only a half-course on 
the English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Professor Royce gives a 
course in Metaphysics, dealing constructively with the fundamental prob- 
lems; Professor Hanus conducts a half-course on Methods of Teaching 
Science in Schools, in which teachers engaged in such work have a main 
part. Dr. Coolidge gives a half-course in the History of Northern and 
Eastern Europe from 1453 to 1795. Mr. Conant announced for this 
year a course on Municipal Corporations and Judicial Control of Local 
Administration, but has been obliged to bracket it in order to take up a 
part of the work left without provision by the death of Dr. Snow. Pro- 
fessor J. M. Peirce gives a course in the Algebra of Logic. Dr. 
Willson gives the half-course in Descriptive Astronomy which successive 
college generations have desired to see. Mr. Sabine gives a new labora- 
tory and lecture course in Light and Heat. Geology presents a con- 
siderable display of new courses: Professor Davis gives two alternating 
half-courses in the Physical Geography of the United States and of 
Europe respectively, and also an advanced course in Meteorology; Mr. 
Woodworth a half-course on Glacial Geology ; Mr. Smythe a half-course 
on the Pre-Cambrian Geology of North America; Professor Shaler, with 
the other instructors of the department, an advanced course of Geolo- 
gical Investigation; and Professor Wolff has announced a half-course in 
the Geology and Mineralogy of building stones, to be given next year, 
with special reference to the work in architecture. Professor Putnam 
gives a regular course in General Anthropology, with work in the Mu- 
seum ; and finally Lieutenant Robinson, detailed by the War Department 
for military instruction in the Scientific School, gives a half-course in 
Military Science, which can be counted for the degree of A. B. 
Charles F. Dunbar, ’51. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 

Thirty-six persons who took in June some of their Final Examinations 
for admission did not take the remainder in September. Besides these, 
505 (12 more than in 1893) took Final Examinations. Of the 505, 
376 already had Preliminary Certificates ; 67 (10 fewer than in 1893) 
divided the examinations between June and September ; 29 took all their 
examinations in June; and 33 took all in September. 





Admitted. Rejected. Total. Admitted ‘ Clear.” 
June, 337 42 379 163 
September, 88 38 126 19 
Total, 425 80 505 182 


The 505 candidates chose their plans of admission as follows: — 
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Plan (a): All the Elementary Studies, and at least two Advanced 


Studies ; fifteen hours of examination. . . - 192 
Plan (b): All the Elementary Studies exeept elihee German or ¢ French, 
and at least three Advanced Studies ; sixteen hours of examination . . 275 


Plan (c) : All the Elementary Studies except either Greek or Latin, and 
at least four Advanced Studies, including Advanced Mathematics ; seven- 
teen hours of examination . . 34 
Plan (d): All the Elementary Studies except either German o or French 
and either Greek or Latin, and at least five Advanced Studies, anew: 
Advanced Mathematics ; eighteen hours of examination .. . : 4 


"BOS 


The next table shows the comparative success of the four plans. The 
average percentage of rejection is slightly higher than in 1893 : — 


Plan. Admitted. Rejected. Percentage of Failure. 
(a) 162 30 15.6 
(b) 233 42 15.2 
(c) 28 6 17.6 
(d) 2 2 50.0 
425 80 15.8 


Five hundred and one candidates took Preliminary Examinations : — 
Number of candidates who received certificates for examinations occu- 
pying less than 


Four hours . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . | Twelve hours . ‘ P «2 ub 
Five “ , y ; ‘ : 40 Thirteen ‘' . ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 
Six = ‘ ; ; : . 65 —_—_ 
Seven “ : ‘ : ' : 99 Received certificates : . - 419 
me ©. -< Qe eu ck Se 
Nine “ ‘ é ; ; : 74 — 
Tou “, ‘ ; : ‘ . 24 Total number of candidates . . 501 
Eleven “ ‘ ‘ 11 


The total number of an shows a gain of 34 over 1893; and the 
total number of successful candidates a gain of 25. Five persons that 
received certificates were rejected candidates for admission, to whom it 


seemed right to give credit for at least a part of their successful work. 
L. B. R. Briggs, ’75. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


The death of Professor Cooke — of whom a biography is given in an- 
other part of the Magazine — necessitated at the beginning of this term 
the appointment of a Chairman of the Chemical Department, and of a 
Director of the Laboratory. Professor Jackson has been appointed to 
the former office, having been made Erving Professor as well; and Pro- 
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fessor Hill has undertaken the responsibility of the Directorship. Profes- 
sor Cooke had planned to sail for Europe on his sabbatical vacation early 
in Octoher; hence the instruction in all the courses had been provided 
for, and no changes were made in the electives announced in June. — 
This year the required lectures to Freshmen, which formerly were given 
by Professor Cooke, have been omitted ; and the next course, Chemistry 
B, is being given by Mr. Torrey. Professor Jackson lectures upon Gen- 
eral Chemistry (Course 1), and Professor Hill has charge of the quali- 
tative and organic work (Courses 3 and 5) as usual. Chemistry 2, the 
course in Mineralogy, has been transferred to Professor Wolff at the 
University Museum. Dr. Bancroft has charge of both the elementary 
and research work upon Physical Chemistry (Courses 6 and 20d), and the 
other courses in research (20), 20c, and 20a) are being given by Profes- 
sors Jackson, Hill, and Richards. The last named instructor has charge 
also of both courses upon quantitative analysis, as well as the half- 
course upon the History of Chemical Theory (Courses 4, 4a, and 8). — 
Messrs. Sawyer, ’91, Dunlap, Calvert, and Gallivan, 93, retain their old 
positions as assistants, and several others have been appointed. Dr. 
Allen is assistant in Chemistry B, Mr. Forsythe, ’94, in Chemistry 4, and 
Messrs. Oenslager, ’94, and Ittner are assistants in Chemistry 1.— The 
number of students now enrolled in advanced research is somewhat 
smaller than last year; but the increase in numbers in the lower courses 
has been immense, most of them having gained nearly fifty per cent. 
above the average of recent years. ‘This gain is partly due to the rapid 
growth of the Lawrence Scientific School; its result is an overcrowding 
of rooms even worse than that necessitated last year. On iwo days in 
the week the overflow from the Chemistry 1 laboratory fills not only the 
old organic room, but also the new laboratory used for Chemistry B. 
— The building itself has undergone but few repairs or alterations; the 
most pressing need at present is better ventilation. 
Theodore William Richards, ’86. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 


Prof. J. W. White has resumed his duties in the University after two 
years’ absence. During the past year he has served as professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, and has published two papers on Athenian topo- 
graphy. One of these, on the IeAapyxoy (the fortifications of the 
Acropolis) in the time of Pericles, was published at Athens in the ’E¢y- 
pepis ’Apxatodoyxyi; the other, on the ’OmiGddopnos (the treasury of 
the Acropolis) was read before the American Philojogical Association at 
Williamstown in July. The Department was further represented at the 
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Williamstown meeting by papers from Professors Allen and Wright arid 
Drs. Bates and Mather; and Professor Wright was elected president of 
the association. Professor White has been elected 2 member of the 
German Imperial Archaeological Institute and of the Greek Archaeolo- 
gical Society. —The Directors of the Seminary for this year are Pro- 
fessors Goodwin and Allen. Two new half-courses appear in the 
Announcement, both intended especially for graduates, on Disputed 
Questions in Athenian Topography, by Professor White, and a course 
of private reading in some department of Greek literature, to be car- 
ried on by a class of graduate students under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Goodwin. With these exceptions the programme exhibits only 
the changes that are usually made from year to year. Owing io 
the fact that the plans of the Department were well advanced when 
Professor Lane’s resignation was announced, no material changes in 
consequence of it were attempted in the Latin courses for the present 
year. Richard C. Manning, ’88, who has spent the past two years in 
study abroad as Rogers Fellow, has been appointed instructor in Latin. 
Professor Wright is absent on leave, and will spend the year in Phila- 
delphia. —- Three members of the Seminary were admitted to the degree 
of Pk. D. at Commencement: Messrs. F. K. Ball, 90; C. B. Gulick, 
90; and M. W. Mather, 90. Dr. Ball has been elected professor of 
Greek in the University of North Carolina. Drs. Gulick and Mather 
will continue their studies abroad, the former as Rogers Fellow. — The 
fifth volume of the “Harvard Studies in Classical Philology” is in 
press. 


C. L. Smith, ’63. 


EDUCATION AND TEACHING. 


There are, this year, 44 students, about haif of them graduates, regis- 
tered in the courses in Education and Teaching. At this time last year 
there were 24 students in these courses. The most notable increase has 
been made in the course in Organization and Management of public 
schools and academies, in which there are 15 students ; and in the course 
in Educational Theory, in which there are 14 students. The course in the 
History of Education has made no gain. The number of men taking the 
Pedagogical Seminary is 8. As was the case last year, all of the men 
taking this seminary work are graduates, most of them having more than 
one academic degree. Three of them are principals of high schools, and 
one a superintendent of schools of this vicinity ; one is a» principal of a 
Boston grammar school, and the others are or have been teachers in sec- 
ondary schools. The work of the Seminary for this year deals with 
questions in both elementary and secondary education that have been 
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raised during the last year in the discussion of the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, and especially with questions pertaining to the correlation 
of studies, and educational values. 

The new Department of Science for Teachers in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School begins with eight students, most of them graduates of normal 
schools. Several of these men are also teachers of experience. This 
course was established to combine a college training in science with a pro- 
fessional training not hitherto obtainable at any institution of like grade 
in this country. This first year of the establishment of the department 
seems to indicate that the time has come when such opportunities are 
welcomed, not only by students who are preparing themselves to teach 
science in elementary and secondary schools, but also by ambitious teach- 
ers already in service who desire to increase their efficiency through 
broader scholarship and a more extended professional training. 


Paul H. Hanus. 


FINE ARTS. 


Professor Norton has resumed his duties after a year of absence, and 
his large class in Roman and Mediaeval Art is for the present obliged to 
meet in Sanders Theatre. —The Department still lacks the means of 
proper lecture illustrations; but it is to be hoped that when the Fogg 
Musem is completed suitable arrangements for such illustrations may be 
afforded in the large lecture hall. A custodian of the collection of pho- 
tographs and other objects is urgently needed to catalogue and arrange 
for use new acquisitions, and to make the collection readily accessible to 
students. At present it is impossible to make the material already ac- 
quired available for individual study. For some time Mrs. C. M. Lane 
had charge of the photographs, and was present at the rooms in Sever 
Hall two afternoons in each week. But the means at the disposal of the 
Department was not sufficient to enable it to continue the nominal com- 
pensation for this service, which was largely a gratuitous labor of love on 
the part of Mrs. Lane. — The Fine Arts Department has been strength- 
ened by the establishment of the new Department of Architecture; and, 
while the respective aims are different, — those of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment being primarily theoretical and historical, and those of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture technical,—the natural alliance between the two 
cannot fail to add vigor and efficiency to both. — Mr. Martin Mower has 
been reappointed as assistant instructor in Drawing, and his constant 
presence in the drawing-room has added much to the efficiency of the 
instruction in Fine Arts 1, a course in which a large amount of drawing 
is required. 


Charles H. Moore. 
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FRENCH. 


The academic year has opened as auspiciously as usual in the Depart- 
ment. Fourteen courses are being given, and the number of men en- 
rolled in them is 1,248 ; of these, 36 only take French as prescribed work, 
leaving a total of 1,212 elective choices. This number exceeds, of course, 
the number of individual students, owing to the fact that some are taking 
two courses in the Department ; not more than 150 men do so, however, 
so that the total number of individuals in the various courses amounts to 
over 1,100. French 10, a course in reading and translation of historical 
prose, shows a large increase over last year; French 14 has increased 
fifty per cent. The division of 1a, the difficult course in composition 
and reading, into two parallel courses, la and 1c, has so far proved 
beneficial, enabling smaller and more manageable sections to be made. 
The courses in conversation and composition have developed. Professor 
Bécher’s course on 16th century literature is larger than in any previous 
year, and his new course on Moliére, for graduates and advanced seniors, 
has at once drawn excellent students. — Two new instructors have been 
appointed: Mr. Irving Babbitt, who studied in Paris after graduation, 
and then in Harvard. He had charge last year of the Romance Depart- 
ment in Williams College. He has French A this year. Mr. A. M. La 
Meslée, of France, has also entered the Department. His work lies 
mainly in the courses in conversation and composition directed by Mr. 
Brun, — The Department has continued the plan, tried last year, of pub- 
lishing a list of tutors approved by its officers. The Faculty having, last 
year, voted its disapproval of “seminars” and other cramming methods, 
the approval of the Department is made contingent on the observance by 
tutors of the spirit of the Faculty vote. — The Library of the Depart- 
ment has received a further gift from the Cercle Frangais, and an addi- 
tional large donation from Howard C. Smith, 93, New York city, whose 
interest in the Department is unflagging. It is mainly to his successive 
gifts and to the gift from D. H. Morris, 96, that the recent enlargement 
of the Library is due. — The Cercle Francais is also very prosperous. 
Many new members have joined, the meetings are largely attended, and 
the lectures given are all on interesting subjects. The Cercle will give 
its annual dramatic performance at Christmas, Molitre, as usual, being 
the author selected. The play this year will be “Les Fourberies de 
Scapin,” which is to be all the more interesting on account of the piece 
on which it is founded, Terence’s “ Phormio,” having been performed 
last spring by the students in the Classical Department. Moliére’s treat- 
ment of the subject is, of course, more vivacious, and with the more 
modern tone of the French comedy, and the fact that the language is 
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more generally understood than Latin, the performance of “Les Four- 


beries ” is likely to prove successful. 
F. C. de Sumichrast. 


GERMAN. 


During the absence of Professor Francke, who is taking his sabbatical 
year, some of his courses (9, 11, 19, and 20c) are omitted; the remain- 
ing ones are conducted by other members of the Department. Professor 
von Jagemann gave up le to take charge of 4; Professor Schilling 
exchanged his two sections of A for la and 5; and Dr. Poll gave up his 
work in A to conduct / and a new half-course (10) in “ German Litera- 
ture from the Reformation to the Classic Period.” Course A is now 
given by Mr. Nichols, Dr. Bierwirth, and Mr. Calkins; course 6 was 
omitted to allow Mr. Nichols more time for his work in A. In view of 
the emission of Professor Kittredge’s courses (13, Icelandic, and 16, 
Germanic Mythology, which are given in alternate years only), and of 
Germanic Philology 19, Professor von Jagemann decided to offer course 
17 (History of the German Language since A. p. 1190), which was to 
have been bracketed this year. Dr. Robinson found, last June, that the 
pressure of his duties as Curator of the Herbarium would not permit him 
any longer to conduct 1¢e (German Prose, Subjects in Natural Science) ; 
his resignation caused much regret. ‘The vacancy was filled by the 
appointment of Mr. H. L. Coar, who was connected with the Depart- 
ment, as an instructor, in 1892-93. — A comparison of the present enrol- 
ment in the German courses (1,022 students, half-courses beginning in 
the second half-year not being included) with that of October, 1893 (927 
students), shows that the rate at which the German classes have in recent 
years been growing, remains undiminished. The prescribed course A 
has 26 students more than last year; by far the greater part of the 
increase (69, or nearly three fourths) falls to the share of the elective 
courses. The most interesting feature of this year’s growth is that the 
largest gains have been made by courses which require a great deal of 
toilsome composition work, while at the same time the only course in 
which there is no composition at all (leaving out of account 1c, a purely 
technical course) has suffered a heavy loss. 


H. K. Schilling. 


HISTORY. 


The work of the Department of History opens under the depression of 
severe loss. With the death of Dr. Freeman Snow, °73, instructor in 
International Law, which occurred Sept. 12, 1894, the Department 
loses a man whose modesty had always kept him somewhat in the back- 
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ground of academic life, but whose sound scholarship and sterling integ- 
rity of character had never failed to impress those who ceme into near 
relations with him. He was just coming into the larger recognition 
outside the limits of the University, to which he was justly entitled, when 
he was suddenly taken from us in the full maturity of his powers. The 
near approach of the beginning of the academic year made it impossible 
to procure a substitute for Dr. Snow, and it has been found necessary to 
omit all of his work excepting the course on the Elements of International 
Law and the History of Diplomacy, which will be given this year by Mr. 
E. L. Conant, ’84. The course will be so modified that the instruction 
in Diplomacy will be limited to American diplomatic history. Mr. 
Conant gives up temporarily his purpose of offering instruction in the 
law of municipal corporations, etc. (Government 18).— The loss of Mr. 
George Bendelari, who quits academic life to take up journalistic work 
in New York city, leaves the Department without the means of offering 
any instruction whatever in Ancient History. Excepting what little 
teaching of Greek and Roman history is offered as a secondary topic by 
the Classical Department, none of which is accepted as work in history, 
the University is now in the almost incredible position of leaving the 
history of perhaps the two most important chapters of human experience 
in total neglect. The retirement of Mr. Bendelari brings to an end, for 
the time at least, the first attempt made at this University, I believe 
in-this country, to teach scientifically the group of sciences known to 
historians as the “ Sciences Auxiliary to History,” and including Palaeo- 
graphy, Chronology, Numismatics, Diplomatics, ete, If this attempt is 
to be renewed with our present equipment, it can be done only by giving 
up some portion of our present none too ample programme. — The large 
elementary course on Mediaeval and Modern History, which has been 
conducted successfully by Professor Channing for the past seven years, 
has now, at his urgent request, been assumed by the Department as a 
whole. The immediate supervision of all the work is in the hands of 
Dr. Archibald C. Coolidge, ’87, who will give about one third of the 
lectures, the remainder being divided among several other members of 
the Department. Professor Channing assumes charge of the course in 
English and Continental History during the seventeenth and the first half 
of the eighteenth century (History 11). Professor Hart has returned 
from Europe and resumes his former instruction without change of 
announcement. Dr. Coolidge anrounces a new half-course in the history 
of Northern and Eastern Europe from 1453 to 1795. The process of 
rotation in Professor Emerton’s courses brings the history of the Refor- 
mation again upon the programme. The half-course on the mediaeval 
period given during the past three years has not proved satisfactory, and 
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is withdrawn. The same period will probably take its turn as a full 
course in a future year. — The instruction in the history of geographical 
discoveries in North America and its cartographical relations given last 
year by Dr. Justin Winsor, ’53, is withdrawn for the current year. — 
The Department has been awarded for the current year one traveling 
fellowship, held by A. S. Hershey, a student of legal history, and a resi- 
dent Morgan fellowship, held by S. B. Harding, A. B., Indiana Univer. 
sity, 1890; A. M., Harvard, 1894, a student of American institutions. 
E. Emerton, ’71. 


ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND ROMANCE PHILOLOGY. 


An interesting feature of the work in these departments in 1893-94 
was the use of the newly established Library of Romance Languages in 
Sever 16, designed for advanced students in Italian, Spanish, Romance 
Philology, and Comparative Literature. Before the end of the year about 
200 volumes were available for use, mostly obtained by gift, especially 
from Professor Nash and other instructors, Mr. C. H. Grandgent, ’83, 
and Dr. H. P. Quincy, ’62 (in the name of his brother, Mr. Edmund 
Quincy, s ’56), and by transfer of duplicates from Gore Hall. Some 
books were loaned for a time by Mr. T. W. Koch, ’93, and by Mr. 
Grandgent, the latter furnishing in this way, besides other books, copies 
of some of the most important philological periodicals for recent years. 
Complete sets of these are much desired for students’ use. If the num- 
bers of useful books of reference in this library can be considerably in- 
creased, the resulting greater facility of their use will doubtless make our 
advanced courses more attractive and more profitable. — For the current 
year the work in Italian and Spanish has been rearranged. Professor 
Norton returns to Italian 4, which was given last year by Assistant Pro- 
fessor Marsh. The other changes were caused by the resignation of 
Professor Nash, which necessitated a redistribution of the work in the 
courses previously offered by him. Italian 3 is now given by Professor 
Sheldon, and the statement of the course has been somewhat changed. 
Spanish 1 a is differently stated, so as to allow the inclusion of such read- 
ing as was formerly done in Spanish 2, and is given by Assistant Profes- 
sor Marsh. Spanish 2 now deals with the literature of the 16th and 
17th centuries, formerly treated in Spanish 3, and is in charge of Dr. 
Marcou, while the new Spanish 3, which is not offered this year, is to 
be devoted to the early Spanish language and literature, and is to be 
given by Professor Sheldon. — The number of students taking Italian 
courses last year was 68, this year it is about 75; the number taking 
Spanish last year was a little under 90, this year it is a little over 100. — 
In Romance Philology were given last year, course 2 (Phonetics, 3 men), 
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course 3 (Old French, 13 men), course 4 (Provencal, 1 man), course 5 
(Low Latin, 1 man), course 7 (the French element in English, 1 man), 
course 20 (advanced study and research, 1 man). It was not intended 
that courses 2,5, and 7 should be given every year, and this year all 
three are bracketed. But the great importance of phonetics for students 
of language may soon cause it to be offered every year. It is not cer- 
tain as yet that regular work in course 20 will be done this year. Course 
3 now has 11 students, and course 4, given as last year by Dr. Marcou, 
has 3. Course 6, which deals with Old French dialects, with special 
reference to the French spoken in England after the Norman Conquest, 
is this year taken by one man. Most of the students in these courses are 
in the Graduate School (last year, 15 out of 17, this year, 10 out of 12, 
no man being counted more than once). Most of those who take Old 
French do so on account of its relations with English. 
E. S. Sheldon, ’72. 


MATHEMATICS. 


The increase in the number of graduate students in this Department 
is more marked this year than ever before. All of the lecture courses 
offered by the Department are being given. The first course in the 
theory of functions has an enrolment of fifteen students. Of the three 
research courses offered, two have been called for. —The Department 
library and reading-room in Sever Hall is still sorely in need of funds. 
Its value in rendering new and important works easily accessible to 
advanced students has already been emphasized in the Magazine. It is 
hoped that its efficiency will not long be impaired by lack of financial 


support. 
W. F. Osgood, ’86. 


MILITARY SCIENCE. 


In 1888 a bill was passed by Congress authorizing the President to 
detail to colleges fulfilling certain conditions, 50 officers of the army 
and 10 of the navy. The demand for military instruction has grown 
steadily, and twice the law has been modified, each time increasing the 
number of officers available for this duty. Last November the number 
was increased to 110. Last year military instruction was given at 95 
colleges to over 13,000 students. — The instruction given is of two 
classes: 1st, practical, consisting of such drills as it may be practicable 
to give, and 2d, theoretical, varying from simple recitations in the army 
drill regulations to courses of lectures, of greater or less extent, in the 
military science. The present course, though covering both of these 
classes, cannot be said to be a combination of them, since those students 
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that attend the lectures need not necessarily attend the drills, and vice 
versa. We are to have three drills per week in the Gymnasium, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 3.30 to 4.30. The students 
have already selected a uniform, the same as the undress uniform of the 
West Point Cadets. — The theoretical course will cover the subjects em- 
braced under the general heading, Military Science. Thus we begin 
with army organization and discuss the formation of armies; the various 
systems of recruiting; voluntary enlistment, conscription, draft, and 
bounty systems, by which the raw material for armies is collected pre- 
paratory to being put into shape; then examine the more noted modern 
armies; then look at our own system and the precautions adopted by 
the framers of our Constitution (in establishing our militia) to avoid a 
centralized military power and yet at the same time keep up the neces- 
sary military strength. Under army administration, is discussed the 
furnishing of food, clothes, arms, pay, and supplies in general, and the 
transportation of armies. Under tactics we examine the most approved 
modern methods of combat, first for smaller bodies, then for larger 
bodies and combinations of the three arms; then arrangements of troops 
on the march and in camp to prevent surprise, to protect an advance or 
a retreat, to guard trains of provisions, convoys of prisoners, etc. Under 
strategy are considered the larger features of campaigns, objective points, 
lines of communications, plans of campaign, etc., ali copiously illustrated 
by many historical references. Under engineering we consider roads, 
bridges, fortifications, to be attacked or to be defended. Under ord- 
nance and gunnery are described the best modern weapons, small and 
large, torpedoes, dynamite guns, explosives, etc. We conclude with a 
glimpse of military law, martial law, and the law of war, treating espe- 
cially the relations between the civil and the military under such circum- 
stances as would arise during strikes or riots. 
Wirt Robinson, 1st Lieut., 4th Artillery. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


BOTANIC GARDEN AND BOTANICAL MUSEUM. 

It has been the custom for many years to place at the beginning of 
the season a large number of palms, tree ferns, and other exotics under 
the shade of the maple and magnolia grove near the corner of Garden 
and Linnzan streets. This group, during the present summer, was 
larger than heretofore, and more effectively arranged, so that it gave the 
visitors a distinct idea of tropical vegetation. Near by was a large 
cluster illustrating Australian vegetation. In this, the myrtles and euca- 
lyptus formed the most striking feature. Not far away there was a 
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large collection of desert plants, so that the visitor could with a sweep of 
the eye take in the plants of a jungle and a desert. — The decorative 
plants, which have always been made a promineni element in the display 
at the garden, were more than usually attractive. All the plants, even 
those which were only of decorative interest, were distinctly labeled. 
The legibility of the labels was a matter of common remark. They 
were written under the direction of the head gardener and the nomen- 
celator, by a Russian gardener, whose handwriting is almost like copper- 
plate. Owing to the cordial relations which exist between the Herba- 
rium and the Botanic Garden, the greatest accuracy was secured for all 
specific and generic names. — An enumeration of the plants now under 
cultivation showed that a very large proportion of the species cultivated 
are distinctly American. The endeavor has been made to give to one 
portion of the garden a very full representation of the plants of eastern 
North America. This has proved one of the most instructive exhibits. — 
At the Botanical Museum new cases have been constructed for the recep- 
tion of economic specimens. Considerably more than half of all our 
specimens are now labeled and arranged in such a manner as to be 
easily and quickly accessible. From these collections, representatives 
will be taken which are to be placed in the new exhibition cases now in 
process of construction on the third floor. — Considerable additions have 
been made during the past year to the Ware collection of Blaschka glass 
models. Four cases now remain unopened, but the models which they 
contain will soon be put in place.— Among the more interesting addi- 
tions to the economic collection on exhibition, should be mentioned the 
series illustrating the substances from which beverages are prepared, 
notably the Kolanut, which has attained such prominence of late in 
France. 


G. L. Goodale, m ’63. 


BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 

Ten students are attending lectures at the Bussey Institution. A year 
ago at this time (Oct. 15) there were nine, though several men joined 
the Schoo: later, and the list comprised 16 names before the Christmas 
recess. As was the case last year, several of the present class are 
studying to be landscape gardeners, and are appropriately enrolled at the 
Lawrence Scientific School as students of Architecture, although they 
come to the Bussey at stated hours for instruction in Horticulture. 

F. H. Storer, s ’55. 


THE HERBARIUM. 


During the past summer the Herbarium staff has devoted more time 
than usual to field-work, and as a result considerable collections have 
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been secured. Mr. Pringle, the regular collector of the Herbarium and 
Botanical Museum, with two assistants, has been in Oaxaca, Mexico, and 
has met with excellent success, collecting more than 300 of the rarer 
species in quantities of 60 specimens each. He has had a very conven- 
ient base of operations at the home of the Rev. L. C. Smith, a mission- 
ary at Oaxaca, who has not only been exceedingly kind and hospitable, 
but, being familiar with the neighboring country, has done much to 
facilitate Mr. Pringle’s work. ‘The region is very wild, and the Indians, 
who are much more ignorant and suspicious than in Central Mexico, 
where Mr. Pringle has hitherto collected, have caused much difficulty 
and apprehension by forbidding any exploration of the mountainous 
regions, which happen to be botanically the most interesting. How- 
ever, Mr. Pringle has succeeded, with the protection of the local police, 
in gaining access to many of these regions, and in securing what he 
believes to be the largest and richest collection he has ever made in one 
summer. Only a portion of his plants have as yet been received, but 
these show a very good percentage of new and interesting species. 

In July and August, the writer, accompanied by Mr. Hermann 
Schrenk, made a six weeks’ collecting trip to Newfoundland. This 
island has received much less thorough botanical exploration than the 
adjacent parts of Canada, or even than Labrador and Greenland. Not 
being in the Dominion, it has not had the advantage of the thorough and 
carefully directed Canadian Natural History Survey, by which most 
other parts of British America have been traversed. The island is 
settled only on or very near the coast, the interior, although considerably 
larger than New Brunswick, being entirely uninhabited. Newfoundland 
has been visited by several botanists, both professional and amateur, but 
none have made any exploration of the interior except a Scotchman 
named Cormack, who, in 1822, with an Indian guide, crossed the island 
at its broadest part, picking up specimens of the most striking plants. 
Several creditable, although limited, lists of plants to be found near the 
coast, have been published by local and visiting botanists, but the island 
is still a very interesting and repaying field. 

The writer and Mr. Schrenk reached St. John’s on the 30th of July, 
and spent some days collecting in the neighboring country, securing even 
there a number of plants not hitherto credited to Newfoundland, and 
three not known to grow in America. Very fortunately for the com- 
plete success of the expedition, the railway, which is being built across 
the island under government patronage, had already been completed 
about 250 miles up the east coast, and some 40 miles into the interior. 
Through much kindness upon the part of the contractors, Messrs. W. D. 
and H. D. Reid, our party was taken to the headquarters of construction 
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at the confluence of the Exploits River and Badger Brook, and there 
hospitably entertained during a hasty exploration of this botanically 
uninvestigated region. Although the Exploits Valley is more than 200 
miles north of St. John’s, it showed a richer and more advanced vege- 
tation, indicative of a deeper soil and milder climate. The rest of the 
time which could be spent on the island was distributed among Whit- 
bourne, Holyrood, Placentia, and Salmonier, on the peninsula of Avalon. 
The weather, which in Newfoundland is usually so damp and foggy as to 
make the drying of specimens a matter of considerable difficulty, proved 
this summer less of an obstacle than had been anticipated. The entire 
collection made on the island numbers more than seven thousand speci- 
mens of flowering plants and vascular cryptogams. A number of Thal- 
lophytes were also incidentally collected. The greater part of this 
extensive material has already been identified and provided with labels. 
The numerous duplicates will be distributed in about twenty sets to the 
chief herbaria of America and Europe. 

During the summer Mr. Fernald made some further exploration of 
northern Maine, again securing a number of plants which considerably 
extend the range of the species represented. The last important collec- 
tion received at the Herbarium for identification is that of the Peary 
Auxiliary Expedition, which, in charge of Henry G. Bryant, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, reached a very high latitude. The collection is important 
as coming in great part from North Lincoln and Ellsmere Land, where 
almost no collecting has ever been done. Through Dr. Goodale the 
Herbarium has recently received the sum of $2,500, a very timely and 
generous contribution of an anonymous friend of the Botanical Depart- 
ment. The gift has been, as suggested by the donor, in part used to 
secure and complete for the Herbarium Library sets of several botani- 
cal journals and proceedings of learned societies, which ‘are of much 


importance in botanical research. 
B. L. Robinson, ’87. 


JEFFERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


Much attention has been given in the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, 
during the past year, to the subject of periodic currents of electricity. 
The subject of rapidly alternating currents is becoming very important 
in the subject of Physics; indeed, it may be said to embrace the subjects 
of Light, Heat, and Electricity. The graduate student who is anxious 
to make as exhaustive a study of Electricity as modern science permits, 
may well deem it of the highest importance that the university he 
selects to work in should afford him ample means to study periodic cur- 
rents of electricity. Mr. St. John, a graduate student of this Univer- 
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sity, now holding the Tyndall Scholarship, writes me thus from Bonn: 
“T stopped at Bonn to see the Physical Laboratory, and was, of course, 
particularly interested in Hertz’s apparatus. One thing is certain: the 
Jefferson Physical Laboratory is better fitted to carry on Hertz’s work 
than the laboratory at Bonn is. I saw his oscillators, resonators, mir- 
rors, etc. His last work stands unfinished as he left it.” Hertz’s work 
on Periodic Currents was epoch-making, and Germany loses this year by 
his sudden death its most brilliant investigator. — Mr. St. John’s paper 
on Wave Lengths of Electricity, which he completed in the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory last July, is the leading article in the London 
Philosophical Magazine for November.—The new developments in 
Electricity require constant changes and improvements in laboratory 
methods. Investigations which might be considered extremely theo- 
retical a year ago will contribute this year instrumental means for the 
practical study of the quantities which are dealt with in the subjects of 
lighting, heating, transmission of power and of speech by electricity. 
John Trowbridge, s 65. 


THE OBSERVATORY. 


The Photometric Catalogues. 

In volume 134 of the Astronomische Nachrichten, Mr. 8. C. Chandler, 
formerly an assistant at the Harvard Observatory, pointed out certain 
errors in the Photometric Catalogues prepared and issued by the Ob- 
servatory. A few weeks later, in vol. 135 of the Astronomische Nach- 
richten, Prof. E. C. Pickering, the Director of the Observatory, re- 
plied to Mr. Chandier. It was the intention of the Editor of the 
Graduates’ Magazine to print in full the documents in this controversy, 
but they have become too voluminous for the space at command, and 
they deal largely with scientific technicalities intelligible mainly to as- 
tronomers. He presents, therefore, the following bibliography, prepared 
by Mr. John Ritchie, Jr., of the Science Observer, which will enable any 
one who wishes to follow the discussion: Astronomische Nachrichten, 
vol. 134, Mr. Chandler’s allegations; Boston Transcript, March 17, 
“Harvard Observatory Arraigned,” Mar. 20, reply by Professor Pick- 
ering; N. Y. Nation, Mar. 22, note; Boston Commonwealth, Mar. 24, 
“Harvard Observatory Annals,” and “ Photometry at Harvard ;” Bos- 
ton Times, Mar. 25, “ Photometric Work at Harvard;” N. Y. Nation, 
Mar. 29, “The Harvard Observatory’s Photometry;” Boston Zimes, 
Apr. J, “The Methods of the Harvard Observatory ;” Boston Common- 
wealth, June 9, 16, 23, “The Harvard Observatory Photometric Cata- 
logues” (the issue of June 9 reprints Professor Pickering’s statement 
from the Astronomische Nachrichten, vol. 135); Boston Post, June 24, 
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“Here’s a Mess;” Boston Transcript, June 28, letter from Mr. Chan- 
dler, June 30, letter from Dr. B. A. Gould; Boston Journal, July 1, 
“ Twinkles ;” Publication of Astron. Soc. of the Pacific, Criticisms by 
Prof. E. S. Holden, partially printed in the Boston Commonwealth, 
July 7, and the Boston Transcript, July 9; Boston Commonwealth, 
Aug. 18, “Dr. Gould and the Harvard Observatory Photographic 
Work ;” Sept. 8, Criticisms of Miller and Kempf, of the Potsdam Ob- 
servatory, on the “ Harvard Photometric Catalogues.” 
Editor. 


PEABODY MUSEUM. 


With the beginning of the present college year the course of instruc- 
tion in General Anthropology, with special reference to American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, was opened for the first time to such under- 
graduates as were specially permitted to take the course. One graduate 
and four undergraduates are taking the regular course of nine hours a 
week; and one senior and one graduate are attending the lectures as 
extra to their other work. This shows that the opportunity offered in 
this department is appreciated. The first half of the year will be given 
to archaeology, and the last half to ethnology and physical anthropology. 
— The first Ph. D. degree given to a graduate student in this department 
was conferred upon George A. Dorsey, in June, 1894, on his completion 
of a three years’ graduate course. Mr. Dorsey will remain in the Pea- 
body Museum as assistant in instruction and museum work. — A propo- 
sition has been made to change the title of the department from 
“ American Archaeology and Ethnology ” to Anthropology, in order bet- 
ter to indicate the character of the work, and to be in accordance with 
the now generally accepted term including the several branches of 
archaeology, ethnology, physical anthropology, and their numerous sub- 
divisions. This would give to the department the scope it should have, 
particularly as comparative archaeology, ethnology, and somatology must 
be studied if any advance is to be made in that portion of the subject 
pertaining to America. —It is pleasant to note, from time to time, the 
evidences of interest taken in the Museum by graduates of the Univer- 
sity; and in this connection special mention should be made of the con- 
tinued aid given by Mr. Clarence B. Moore, ’73, not only in the way of 
pecuniary assistance for field work, but also by gift of an important 
collection made by him in the mounds of Florida. — A large collection of 
archaeological specimens belonging to Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, ’79, — 
another graduate, — has been received in the Museum and temporarily 
displayed in one of the new rooms. This collection comprises many 
beautiful specimens of native handiwork from North America and from 
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several other countries, and a most remarkable lot of large obsidian 
implements and numerous other objects from the Klamath country. 
With the true scientific spirit, Mr. Rindge has consented to have his 
collection separated and arranged according to the system of the Mu- 
seum, so that all pertaining to one locality or tribe shall be brought 
together for study. — Referring to an article on ‘“ Harvard Explorers in 
Central America” in the June number of the Magazine, I am obliged 
to state that the Peabody Museum Honduras Expedition for the year 
1894-95 is not yet a certainty. The expense of this work is so great 
that ten or twelve thousand dollars must be in hand befove it is advis- 
able to send a fully equipped expedition to Honduras. Not half of the 
amount has been subscribed at the present time; but in the hope of 
securing the additional funds required, and in order to be prepared to 
send a party into the field early this winter, all preliminary arrange- 
ments are being made. Mr. George Byron Gordon, who was a member 
of the expedition for 1892-93, and took charge of the work on the death 
of Mr. Owens, has been appointed Chief of the Expedition for 1894-95. 
Mr. Gordon is now on his way to Tegucigalpa to make certain arrange- 
ments with the President of Honduras in relation to carrying out the 
conditions of the edict of the Government of Honduras. 
F. W. Putnam. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The year opens more prosperously than was anticipated. and it has 
proved that the enlargement of accommodations and general improve- 
ments were undertaken none too soon. The work was essentially com- 
pleted and the building ready for the opening of the School. The new 
arrangement makes an assistant demonstrator necessary; Dr. N. P. 
Wyllie will fill this position and have charge of the extracting and anaes- 
thetics. There are at present eighty-four students registered, twenty-one 
more than last year. At this rate of increase our present accommoda- 
tions would be totally inadequate almost before a new building could be 
provided, even if the money to build it were already at hand. 

Thomas Fillebrown, d ’69. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The Divinity School opens with 40 students as against 47 at this time 
last year, and as given in the Catalogue. These numbers are not 
large compared with the attendance in other departments of the Univer- 
sity, or in some Theological Seminaries that have a strong denomina- 
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tional backing; but they show a gratifying increase, being considerably 
larger than any, that the School has before reached. The increase in 
numbers has been quite regular for the last few years, the school resting 
for three years at or near a certain figure, and then taking an advanced 
position for three years more. The Junior class numbers thirteen, and 
there are thirteen Resident Graduates. 

Professor Toy will be absent this year. Professor Moore of Andover 
will take some of his work, coming to Cambridge two days in the week 
for this purpose. This is not the first time that the Andover Seminary 
has been drawn upon. For some years Professor Churchill has come 
one day in the week to give instruction in Elocution, while two or three 
years ago Professor Tucker, now President of Dartmouth College, gave 
here a course of lectures on the “‘ Work of the Ministry.” 

This year we have drawn also from schools beyond the sea. We have 
enjoyed a short visit from Professor Ramsay of Aberdeen, who has just 
given two lectures on the Apostle Paul and the book of Acts ; and are 
now enjoying a longer visit from Professor Carpenter of Manchester 
College, Oxford, who is giving a course of lectures on “The History of 
Ideas of a Future Life.” Both these courses have filled Divinity Chapel 
with interested audiences. 

It is pleasant to see the inner life of the School gaining greater inter- 
est for the students as their numbers increase. The last Junior class 
formed a class organization which is, I believe, something new among 
us, and its example will probably be followed by other classes. 

This year the older students gave a reception to the new-comers, which 
was designed to promote acquaintance, and to make those who had come 
as strangers feel at home in their new surroundings. This will probably 
give rise to a series of monthly meetings, to be held, in part, at least, for 
social purposes. 

As I have no great events to chronicle, perhaps another minor inci- 
dent may be added. Till within some twenty or twenty-five years each 
Senior class appointed a historian, who wrote-an account of the school 
year from the students’ point of view. One year, however, the record of 
the historian was for some reason objectionable to the Faculty, which 
confiscated the volume containing these chronicles, and put an end to the 
custom. ‘This was done, it may be added, against the protest of the 
present writer, who then occupied an enviable position, which he has 
since lost, that of being the youngest member of the Faculty. Last year 
the book containing these histories was unearthed by the Librarian. The 
Faculty found it interesting, and measures were taken to obtain a report 
from some member of every class that has left since the custom was 
interrupted ; and the students will be encouraged to resume the practice. 
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It is not easy to overestimate the interest of such a history of the School 
as seen from the inside, an interest that will become greater with the 
passing years. It is to be hoped that the interference of the Faculty 
will not lessen the freedom and naturalness of the entries, which were, 
before, the spontaneous act of the students. 

One great improvement I find as I take up my work after a year’s ab- 
sence; that is the existence of a School Secretary, and of a very efficient 
one. This change not only relieves the Dean from duties sometimes 
burdensome and little to his taste; what is much more important, it intro- 
duces great system into matters where this is important; while the Sec- 
retary, who is also the Librarian, is always within reach of the students 
and others who may wish for information or help. 

As the undenominational position of the School has been a matter of 
some discussion, it may be added that at least eight religious denomi- 
nations are represented this year among its students. 


C. C. Everett, t ’59. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The number of law students in the Catalogue for 1892-93 was 394, 
— up to that time the highest number in the history of the School. Last 
year, for the first time, an admission examination was required even of 
those who wished to enter the School only as special students. In con. 
sequence of this rule, the total attendance dropped to 353, there being 
but 22 spevial students as against 71 in the preceding year. This year 
there are only 13 special students ; but the total registration up to Oct. 
29 is 397. There is an advance, also, in the quality of the member- 
ship. Of those now in the School, 315, or nearly four fifths, are college 
graduates. Of the 275 graduates in the School in 1893-94, 130 received 
their degree at Harvard; and 140 at 53 other colleges. This year 149 
graduates are from Harvard, and 166 from 70 other colleges, of which 
the following are represented by three or more graduates: Yale, 19; 
Amherst, 16; Brown, 11; Dartmouth, 8; Williams, 8; California, 7 ; 
Princeton, 5; Bates, 4; Holy Cross, 3; University of Iowa, 3; Leland 
Stanford, Jr., 3; University of Virginia, 3; Wesleyan, 3. 

The following table exhibits the growth of the School in the last two 
years : — 


1892-93. 1893-94. 1894-95. 
First yearclass. . . . . . 135 140 168 
Second yearclass . . . . . 119 124 135 
Third yearclass ..... 69 67 81 
Special students ..... 71 22 13 
Total . 394 353 397 
Percentage of college graduates 70 77 79 


Colleges represented . . $5 54 71 
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The unprecedented figures of this year are peculiarly gratifying as 
lending additional distinction to the twenty-fifth year of the administra- 
tion of our honored Dean, Professor Langdell. 

James Barr Ames, 68. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Last year for the first time the examinations at the Boston City Hos- 
pital were thrown open to men from other schools, Johns Hopkins gradu- 
ates being specially invited. Though a number of men from other medical 
schools applied, the places were all filled by graduates from the Harvard 
Medical School. — The last class that graduated was the last that could 
do so under the old three years’ course, consequently the number of men 
who will receive degrees this year will be very small, composed of those 
who are in the hospitals and those taking a regular four years’ course, 
about 50 men in all. — The importance and popularity of Bacteriology 
can well be seen by the fact that of the present Fourth Class about 40 
have elected this study. Indeed, the rapid development of this branch is 
little short of marvelous. Less than ten years ago a few lectures were 
offered to those who cared to hear them. For the last two years there 
has been a course of lectures with practical laboratory work required of 
the first-year men. In addition to this, two courses are open to the 
members of the Fourth Class—a one-hour elective, or one half the 
year’s work may be spent upon this subject, the candidate for the degree 
presenting a thesis which represents original work done, and counting as 
five hours of examination. The Bacteriological Laboratory exerts a 
great influence outside of the Medical School itself. Dr. McCollom’s 
work upon diphtheria has proved conclusively to the practitioners of 
medicine in Boston and vicinity that it is in many instances impossible to 
make a diagnosis of diphtheria without the assistance of a bacteriological 
examination cf the throat. The interest stimulated by the examination 
of about 500 suspected cases of diphtheria, together with the work of 
Dr. John L. Morse at the City Hospital, and a very able series of investi- 
gations regarding the rature and action of the Klebs-Liffler bacillus of 
diphtheria, by Dr. Wright of the Pathological Department, have led the 
Boston Board of Health to issue an order that all suspected cases of 
sore throat shall have a bacteriological diagnosis and that no ease shall 
be discharged as cured until it has been demonstrated that the patient 
no longer has the micro-organisms causing diphtheria present in his 
throat. Dr. McCollom has been detailed to do this work under the 
auspices of the Harvard Medical School Laboratory. — During the past 
year Mr. W. A. Kaula, an artist of great talent and facility, has been 
present almost daily at the School preparing illustrations for Dr. J. C. 
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Warren's “Surgical Pathology.” Mr. Kaula has also painted with great 
accuracy many pathological specimens, thus preserving them for teaching 
purposes. At present he is at work upon a series of charts of surgical 
subjects, supplementing those given to the School by the late Henry J. 
Bigelow. — The Anatomical Department was fortunate enough to secure 
the body of the great chimpanzee “Gumbo,” said to have been a gorilla, 
and an unusual opportunity is thus given to make extensive studies in 
comparative anatomy.— Books are in preparation by several of the 
professors, and if the high standard set by Professor Minot in his “ Em- 
bryology ” is maintained, they cannot but increase the influence of the 


Medical School. 
A. K. Stone, ’83. 


VETERINARY SCHOOL. 


The School of Veterinary Medicine has entered upon its thirteenth 
year with a satisfactory increase in its number of students; the entire 
number in the School now being sixty. During the past year an As- 
sociation of the Veterinary Faculties of North America has been formed, 
with the avowed purpose of raising the standard of the entrance exami- 
nation to the veterinary schools; and of instituting, as quickly as pos- 
sible, the three years’ graded course of study in place of the ungraded 
course of two years, which had been the only one in existence, in this 
country, up to the time when the three years’ course was established in 
Harvard University. Ten out of the fifteen American schools have 
become members of the Association ; and it may safely be said that the 
higher education of veterinarians is at last recognized as a necessity for 
the future. With the increasing prosperity of our School there comes a 
certain amount of embarrassment. The Faculty are at their wits’ end to 
know how properly to provide for and teach the students coming to us. 
The one lecture-room, although large enough at present, is so constantly 
in demand that it is far from easy to arrange for the various lectures 
that must be given in it; and there is but one laboratory in the building, 
that for Practical Anatomy. All other laboratory instruction is given at 
the Medical School; and the Veterinary School has always been depend- 
ent upon the kindness of the Medical Faculty for the greater part of 
this instruction, as well as for class instruction in Physiology, Chemis- 
try, ete. The increase in the number of veterinary students, as well as 
a similar increase at the Medical School, makes it extremely probable 
that the Veterinary School will be unable to avail of this hospitality much 
longer. If tie time does come at which the Medical Faculty feel that 
they must decline to entertain the veterinary students further, the posi- 
tion of the School will be an exceedingly embarrassing one. It does not 
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seem fitting that a School which has already done so much to advance its 
science, and which has such a useful field before it, should be compelled 
to close its doors, or restrict its work, because it cannot take care of the 
students who come to it in increasing numbers. 


Charles P. Lyman, Dean. 


THE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION BOARD. 


Three schools were examined under the direction of the Schools Ex- 
amination Board, during the academic year 1893-94. Two of these 
schools, — the Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass., and the Clinton 
(Mass.) High School — are public high schools, and the third school was 
a large endowed academy, Mount Hermon School, at Mount Hermon, in 
the northwestern part of Massachusetts. Seventeen examiners were re- 
quired for this work. All of the examiners except one were professors or 
instructors of Harvard University. The excepted examiner is a member 
of the Schools Examination Board. Several inquiries from New York, 
Connecticut, and Pennsylvania have been addressed to the Board con- 
cerning its organization and work. In Connecticut an effort was made 
last year to secure the establishment of a Schools Examination Board 
similar to the Harvard Board, by a State association of high school teach- 
ers, but thus far without success. 

Paul H. Hanus. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
UNSIGNED BOOK REVIEWS. 


To the Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine : 

I take the liberty of calling the attention of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine Association to a matter in regard to the Magazine which I 
have several times heard commented on and unfavorably criticised by 
men deeply interested in the welfare of the journal, as well as anxious 
for fairness and justice in all that concerns Harvard College and Harvard 
graduates. I refer to the present practice of allowing criticisms of books 
by Harvard graduates to be published unsigned. In no other depart- 
ment of the Magazine, I notice, can positive opinions in regard to the 
value of the work done by Harvard men be freely expressed anony- 
mously. In American literary journals, of course, it is not the usual 
practice to sign critical articles; but our magazine is intended, as I 
understand it, primarily, to give information about College matters and 
work done by Harvard men. To set a positive value on the literary, 
artistic, political, or commercial work of graduates is perhaps out of 
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place in such a periodical. If it be in place, it seems to me that the 
judgment should stand distinctly as that of an individual and not as the 
authorized or semi-official judgment of the College or University itself, or 
of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine Association. Very truly yours, 
G. R. Carpenter, ’86. 
Cotumsia CouiecE, New Yor« Ciry, Sept. 28, 1894. 


[The Editor is glad of the opportunity which the publication of Profes- 
sor Carpenter’s letter affords for stating that the department of Book 
Reviews was established last year by the direction of the Council of the 
Graduates’ Magazine Association. The members of the Council were 
unanimous in thinking that the Magazine could not fulfil its purpose if 
it failed to notice the publications of Harvard men, as it is through their 
publications that the alumni directly influence the thought of the time. 
The Council foresaw that any department of criticism would be objected 
to by the writers of some of the books criticised; but it felt that the 
advantages would far outweigh the objections. The matter of anonymity 
has been left to the preference of each reviewer; but as the reviews have 
been prepared thus far by seventeen persons, who have preferred to 
remain incognito, it is evident that most critics recognize the fact that 
anonymity is an aid to impartiality. It seems hardly necessary to add 
that neither the Editor nor any one connected with the Magazine has 
any cause to attack or defend in this department. The Editor’s one 
effort is to find some specialist competent to pass judgment on each book 
that comes, and he has thus far secured the codperation of men eminent 
in their chosen field, by whom any writer might be glad to have his work 
appraised. So far as can be learned, the reviews not only have the 
approval of the great majority of Harvard men, but also command, 
in the world outside, a respect corresponding to the weight of their 
writers, — Editor. | 


MOCK TRIALS. 


To the Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine: 

My attention has been directed tu the letter at the head of page 98, of 
your number for September, 1894, relating to “mock trials.” A trial 
which might be classed with those mentioned occurred May 23, 1871, in 
the old recitation-room in Dane Hall, then used for the Law School 
iectures, etc. ‘The parties were Godfrey Morse and others, plaintiffs, vs. 
Edward O. Wolcott, defendant. The action was in contract, and grew 
out of an actual transaction. Hon. Nathaniel Holmes, then a professor 
in the Law School, presided ; the Clerk of the Court was Austen G. Fox ; 
and the Sheriff was Archibald M. Howe. The counsel were, for plain- 
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tiffs, James Barr Ames and Henry W. Putnam; for defendant, George 
H. Ball and Henry A. Harman. The jury was made up of members of 
the Academic Department. Very respectfully yours, 


H. A. Harman, 7 71. 
Rvurianp, Vr., Sept. 14, 1894. 


“A NON-SECTARIAN THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL ;” WHY NOT? 


To the Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine : 
The thoughtful paper of the Rev. Dr. Ellis, in the Magazine, for De- 


' cember, 1893, is the expression, I feel sure, of what is arising in the con- 


sciousness of the best men who have accepted with enthusiasm the essence 
of the teachings of Jesus. The mental atmosphere of the religious world 
is rapidly becoming charged with the idea of non-sectarian theological 
instruction, so that its actualization seems to be inevitable. Harvard 
University is obviously an environment peculiarly fit for the location of 
such a school; Harvard’s character and traditions are exponents of just 
such an office and function in the world of religious thought. Immedi- 
ately the question arises, Would conservative ecclesiasticism, would tradi- 
tional theology, look with favor upon an eclectic plan of teaching? At 
the first, probably not, but, in time, candidates for the ministry could 
force appointed and official examiners to acknowledge their learning and 
loyalty touching the denomination in which they chose to exercise minis- 
try. One is tempted to speculate about the method which a school of 
this non-sectarian sort would use. First, it would, let us suppose, teach 
comparative religion in a serious, thorough, and sympathetic way; next, 
theology would be presented in the historical and comparative manner, 
with a complete and dispassionate presentation of each doctrine as it was 
evolved in the consciousness of Christendom. Both the critical and con- 
structive side of theological instruction would be given their largest and 
acutest expression. No particular doctrine would be enforced by authority. 
If traditional theology does not distrust the truth and accuracy of its own 
positions, if liberal Christianity will show itself inclusive and not exclu- 
sive of traditional orthodoxy, then the catholicity of temper requisite for 
the inception of a non-sectarian school of theology is assured. Some day, 
inevitably, the idea will realize itself. The principle of authority in 
religious belief is rapidly becoming obsolete, and we are beginning to 
understand that the power of the Founder of Christianity lay distinctively 
in this, that He never appealed to authority. If an idea be true, it stands 
in no need of an authority to accredit it; if untrue, then no amount of 
authority can make it true, and it is a crime against humanity to enforce 
it by any authority whatsoever. Therefore, in such a school as is pro- 
posed, the principle of authority, ecclesiastical or personal, will have to 
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be excluded. The sooner we arrive at this principle of teaching theology 
the better for the moral faith of the world, and the better, I believe, for 
the religion of Jesus. 

I presume that I am right in saying that now and for some years past 
by far the larger majority of students in Harvard are Liberal Christians 
(Unitarians) and Episcopalians. Why, then, should not the Harvard 
Divinity School and the Episcopal Theological School unite after some 
fashion? Surely some basis of union, not involving any abandonment of 
integrity, or of earnest convictions, could be found, — also some arrange- 
ment that would not make void their several endowments. At the pres- 
ent the students of one school may by courtesy attend special instructions 
in the other. Thus a beginning has already been made for a non-secta- 
rian theological school. There need be little apprehension about endow- 
ments for the support of an institution of this sort. Hundreds of wealthy 
laymen would gladly contribute to just such a school. 

The most powerful factor in the religious thought of the day is that of 
corporate Christianity, which includes “ applied Christianity,” “ institu- 
tional Christianity,” ‘Christian socialism,” and the “organic unity of 
Christendom,” and is more than they all. 

In no school of theology, so well as in one that is non-sectarian, can be 
taught those broad laws of economics, of sociology, of historical religion, 
and of fundamental psychology, upon which alone the newer religious 
teaching can be safely founded. ‘That deeper penetration into the teach- 
ings of Jesus, which results in ethical religion, not to the rejection of 
speculative theology, but to the perception that theology is only a means 
to an end, that profounder understanding of the social doctrine of Jesus, 
and of ,the practical issue of Theistic belief, must, I think, in a school of 
the character suggested find conditions of inculcation such as could not 
obtain in any narrower scheme of theological training. 

Every way the idea of a non-sectarian theological school seems to be a 
valuable and fruitful thought. It suggests, also, a road out of our inter- 
necine sectarianism, a combination of means and men concentrated upon 
the greatest problem that has ever distracted the human race, the problem 
of religion. It means the possibility of a rational and fearless view of 
the highest ideals of humanity, and sound instruction in the practical 
application of the Theistic, the Christian religion. 

Charles James Wood, ’75. 


[ December, 


Lock Haven, Pa. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Baseball. 


Baseball is the most uncertain fac- 
tor this year in Harvard’s athletic out- 
look. There was little to encourage 
or discourage in the candidates who 
came out to practice in early October. 
Of course, Captain Whittemore had a 
chance to look over the brand new 
material brought in by 98. Among 
the many candidates who appeared, 
there were few who can come up to 
the ’Varsity standard. 

The men practiced batting and lit- 
tle was done in fielding. Of last year’s 
nine, O’Malley and Scannell, the 
catchers, A. Highlands, C. Paine, and 
Ames, pitchers, are all eligible and 
available. Dickinson, the first base- 
man, Wiggin, pitcher and outfielder, 
are both in the Law School, and a 
question exists as to their eligibility. 
As regulars or substitutes, it is said, 
they have played four years. Bacon 
of the Scientific*School is a promising 
man. Burgess, right fielder on the 
Andover nine, and Haskell, the Exe- 
ter shortstop, may get a chance in 
the permanent squad. The spring will 
bring out all candidates, and in the 
old material there will be such men 
as Wrenn, Winslow, Beale, Garrison, 
R. Paine, Stevenson, and Hayes, all 
of whom have the advantage of col- 
lege baseball experience over the ’98 
aspirants. The men will go into the 
eage in the Carey Building after the 
Christmas vacation. The professional 
coach will instruct the pitchers, but 
the batting and fielding practice can- 
not come until later. The batteries 
will have the most training until 
spring. Fourteen men will go to the 
training table about April 1. 

VOL, tt. — NO. 10. 17 


Football, 


Before the Magazine is published, 
the most important and final contests 
in football will have been played, and 
every spectator will forthwith adjudge 
himself competent to criticise indi- 
vidual and team play. It is the duty 
of the writer merely to record the 
facts regarding the conscientious work 
of the football squad and tireless 
coaches all through the fall weeks. 

On Oct. 29, Capt. Emmons ordered 
the following men to the training 
table of the first eleven at Bucknell’s 
on Mt. Auburn St.: Emmons, Hal- 
lowell, Manahan, Mackie, F. Shaw, J. 
N. Shaw, Waters, Gould, A. Brewer, 
Wrenn, ©. Brewer, Wrightington, 
Gonterman, Hamlen, Fairchild, and 
C. Winslow. Of these, Emmons, 
Manahan, Mackie, Waters, C. Brewer, 
and Wrightington played in last year’s 
Yale game, while A. Brewer and 
Gonterman played in the Pennsyl- 
vania game. It gave to those who 
had followed the coaching and prac- 
tice the first idea of the probable 
makeup of the Eleven in the big games. 
The squad that went to the 15 Bow 
St. training table included Moulton, 
Whittemore, Wheeler, Brown, Mur- 
chie, Doucette, Stedman, Teele, Hart- 
well, Beale, Foster, and Hayes. 

Training was begun last July at 
Neweastle. Some of the backs, ex- 
cepting Wrenn, went to Emmons’s 
home at Falmouth later, and active 
training was started at Cambridge, 
Sept. 17. Mr. Lathrop’s system of 
training — light work increasing in 
amount each week, tempered accord- 
ing to the man— proved agreeable 
and effective. It was the idea also, 
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to lay off a man when he appeared 
overtrained, and to have this cumula- 
tive training, so to speak, reach its 
climax on Noy. 24. Detail work was 
the order the first of the season on 
Soldier’s Field ; the men lining up 
for signal work, followed by 15 min- 
utes’ play with the second eleven. 
Among the backs much attention was 
paid to kicking and catching. The 
coaches included Dr. W. A. Brooks, 
Jr., Chairman; Lorin F. Deland, J. G. 
Lathrop, Cranston, J. Sears, Crosby, 
Mason, Willard, B. Trafford, and the 
medical attendants, Drs. Conant and 
Porter. Messrs. Lewis and Deland 
were in constant attendance. Daily 
conferences were held after play. 
Secret practice was begun Oct. 31, 
and every man had to swear not to 
tell or write about it. The chief hunt 
was for a good quarterback. The in- 
terference was weak up to Noy. 1, 
while the defensive work, with the 
exception of the Cornell game in New 
York, had been excellent. 

The spectators seemed to take 
kindly to Soldier’s Field, where foot- 
ball matches were played for the first 
time this fall. To the old graduate, 
it would indeed appear strange to see 
crowds wending their way up Boyls- 
ton St., into Harvard Square. All the 
match games were well attended, but 
in the practice games the hard-work- 
ing players did not receive the atten- 
tion and recognition due them from 
the undergraduates and resident stu- 
dents. Seldom, if ever, before has ill 
Iuck so constantly followed a Harvard 
team. Emmons breke a tendon in 
his ankle ; Manahan suffered from a 
wrenched ankle ; Hallowell sprung a 
cartilage on his rib ; Acton dislocated 
his elbow ; A. Brewer injured his jaw; 
Fairchild wrenched his neck ; Dunlop 
broke his collar-bone ; Gray broke his 
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leg ; and three second eleven men fell 
victims to the siege of accident. Yet, 
through it all, the men did not lose 
heart, and the coaches and Capt. Em- 
mons never for one moment lessened 
their enthusiasm and encouragement. 
Whatever the outcome of the season’s 
work, there has been no opportunity 
for the critic to carp at Harvard “ in- 
difference.” 

The scores of games up to Nov. 1 
follow. With the exception of that 
with Cornell, played at Manhattan 
Field, New York, all were played on 
Soldier’s Field, Cambridge. 


DATE. HARVARD. OPPONENT. 
September 29, 22........ Dartmouth, 0 
October 3, 48........ Exeter, 0 
October BRB cksaccan Andover, 0 
October 10, 18........ Brown, 4 
October 13, 14........ Orange A. C., 0 
October 17, 30........ Amherst, 0 
October 20, 32........ Williams, 0 
October 27, 22........ Cornell, 12 
November 1, 40........ B. A. A., 0 
November 10, 36........ C. A.A, 0 


From the candidates for the Fresh- 
man Eleven, the coaches were able to 
choose four elevens. Mr. Lathrop’s 
system of practice, used by the ’Var- 
sity, was followed by the Freshmen. 
The backs were trained by J. Crane, 
90. On Oct. 20, the ’98 Eleven de- 
feated the St. Mark’s School Eleven at 
Southboro, 10 to 6. The make-up of 
the 98 Eleven was then: Curtis, r. e.; 
Ames, r. t.; Woodward, r. g.; Hen- 
nen, c.; Burrage, 1. g.; Fuller, 1. t. ; 
Wadsworth, 1. e. ; Scott, q. b. ; Cabot, 
lh. b. ; Redpath, r.h. b. ; Rand, f. b. 

The Freshman Eleven was coached 
by W. C. Forbes and W. D. Bancroft. 

The Class games provoked the usual 
amount of rivalry and enthusiasm. 
The Freshmen were captained by H. 
D. Seott, Sophomores by F. M. Weld, 
Juniors by 8. V. Mann, and the Sen- 
iors by C. S. Pierce. In the earlier 
games of the series, Oct. 30, the Fresh- 
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men and Sophomores played a tie 
on Soldier’s Field, score 10 to 10. 
Oct. 31, the Seniors defeated the Jun- 
iors, 12to0. On Nov. 1, the Freshmen 
won from the Sophomores, 12 to 10. 


FOOTBALL EXPENSES, 1893. 


The athletic manager, F. W. Moore, 
’93, kindly furnishes the following sum- 
mary of football expenses last year : — 

Receipts : Dartmouth, $413.60 ; Am- 
herst, $621.75 ; Technology, $181.50 ; 
Williams, $475.17; Dartmouth, 
$1,191.30; Graduates, $218.50; 
Brown, $1,084.85 ; Cornell, $336.60 ; 
B. A. A., $1,246.00 ; Yale, $15,409.15; 
Penn., $7,005.59 ; total from games, 
$28,184.01 ; season tickets, $3,708.00 ; 
score cards, $200.00; grand total, 
$32,092.01. 

Expenses: Dartmouth, $184.50; Am- 
herst, $150.50 ; Technology, $73.50 ; 
Williams, $225.50; Dartmouth, 
$202.50 ; Graduates, $27.50 ; Brown, 
$104.50 ; Cornell, $726.14; B. A. A,, 
$182.50; Yale, $1,552.90; Penn., 
$516.00; 2d eleven, $205.50 ; travel- 
ing, $1,398.30 ; outfits, $2,458.43 ; sun- 
dries, $1,500.84 ; coaches, $3,226.72 ; 
summer practice, $1,887.39 ; old debts, 
$589.55 ; training tabie, $3,469.87 ; 
prizes, $72.00 ; total, $18,754.65. 

These amounts are subject to some 
changes, such as receipts from mem- 
bers of the team for board, etc., not 
yet adjusted. 


Rowing. 

The most important event of the 
quarter is the appointment of a coach 
who will serve three years. Last sum- 
mer Captain Fennessy asked Col. W. 
A. Bancroft, ’78, to be coach, but Col. 
Bancroft found that he could not give 
up a considerable part of his time 
without compensation, and the Ath- 
letie Committee have voted that no 
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paid coaches be sanctioned. An in- 
formal canvass of the ’Varsity oars- 
men who rowed between 1866 and 
1886 was then taken and resulted in 
the choice of R. C. Watson, 69, whom 
the committee unanimously confirmed. 
Mr. Watson’s conversance with Har- 
vard rowing does not need to be set 
forth here. Now that a settled system 
of coaching is assured for three years, 
the obvious duty of Harvard men is to 
give coach and crew harmonious sup- 
port. 

Although football has almost com- 
pletely engrossed attention during the 
past three months, the advent of Mr. 
Watson as coach of the ’Varsity crew 
added a new interest and impetus to 
the work of the old men, and no doubt 
induced many new and possibly prom- 
ising candidates to appear in response 
to the call of Captain Fennessy. On 
Nov. 1, the men in the ’Varsity boat 
were rowing in the following order: 
Forbes, bow ; Bullard, 2 ; Townsend, 
3; Fennessy, 4; Duffield, 5 ; Sprague, 
6; Lewis, 7; Stevenson, stroke. R. 
H. Stevenson was taken off the foot- 
ball squad, where he was a candidate 
for position of halfback, and put in 
the boat. A. A. Sprague, who rowed 
6 in the Freshman crew, which he 
captained at New London last June, 
was tried in the same position in the 
*Varsity boat. Heis a promising man. 
Bullard, Townsend, and Fennessy 
rowed in the ’Varsity boat’ at New 
London, while M. S. Duffield rowed 5 
in his Freshman boat, for which posi- 
tion he was tried this fall. 

Mr. Watson began active work with 
the candidates soon after his appoint- 
ment, and the men entered into their 
rigorous and vigorous training with 
an enthusiasm that was appreciated 
by those who have seen the disastrous 
races of the past three years. 
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During late September and early 
November the men gathered at the 
boathouse about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Instead of rowing in pair 
oars, as was the system last year, which 
did not prove effective, they rowed in 
the boat an hour, covering four miles 
at an easy pace, coached frequently 
by Mr. Watson from the coxswain’s 
seat. The older men were drilled in 
watermanship. The strict discipline 
and new order of training were sur- 
prises to the old crew men, but were 
nevertheless accepted heartily. If 
strength and power are what the Har- 
vard boat needs, it seems as though 
material could be found among the 
following candidates : D. D. Cassidy, 
795; Lombard Williams, 97; W. L. 
Webb, L. S.; A. F. Davis, M.; T. 
Weston, Jr., 95 ; G. H. Watson, ’97 ; 
W. H. Phelps, ’97 ; F. C. White, ’97 ; 
S. Hollister, 97 ; L. D. Shepard, ’96 ; 
L. J. Ninde, 95; S. H. Foster, 3 L. ; 
F. N. Clapp, 95; J. R. Pierson, L. 
S. S.; A. W. Stevens, 97; R. J. 
Ham, ’96 ; G. H. Abbott, ’98 ; W. J. 
Luedke, ’97 ; M. B. Fanning, 95; H. 
C. de V. Cornwell, 97; F. K. Ker- 
nan, 97; S. W. Sleeper, H. G. Whit- 
man,1L.; L. T. Hildreth, 96 ; H. J. 
Wilder, ’98 ; C. C. Paine, 3 L. ; J. H. 
Pierce, 2 L. ; coxswains, P. Capron, 
96; P. D. Rust, ’98. 

Phelps, Hollister, F.C. White, Corn- 
well, and Kernan, all rowed in the 
’97 boat at New London. When the 
weather prevents the candidates from 
rowing on the river, they will have a 
chance to use the new set of rowing 
weights which have supplanted those 
that have been used for 15 years. 
The stationary seats, which were tried 
some time, taught the men to catch 
on the back before the slide. 

It will be no easy matter for Cap- 
tain Fennessy to choose the best men 
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for the Freshman boat out of the 70 
eager, ambitious candidates who pre- 
sented themselves in October. They 
were ali put to work rowing on the 
stationary seats in Hemenway Gym- 
nasium. Early in November the prun- 
ing-out process was begun, and now 
that the football season is over, those 
of the eleven who wish can try for 
the crew. Candidates enough to make 
two full crews will be retained, and 
they will get to work on the sliding 
seats this month (December). 

The fall Class Race was rowed Oct. 
24, over a one mile course between 
the Harvard Bridge and Longwood 
railroad bridge. ’97 had a fairly good 
crew, making a pretty race, even to 
the finish with ’96. ’97 won, with ’96 
second, and ’95 a slow third. The 
makeup follows : —’97: Little, bow ; 
Sleeper, 2; Elder, 3; White, 4; 
Phelps, 5 ; Williams, 6; Kernan, 7; 
Cornwell, stroke. ’96: B. Frothing- 
ham, bow ; R. Wadsworth, 2 ; Green- 
ough, 3 ; Lyman, 4 ; Barrett, 5 ; Shea, 
6; Forbes, 7; Kales, stroke. ’95: 
E. Brown, bow ; Raymond, 2 ; Pool, 
3; Irving, 4; Fairbank, 5 ; Capen, 6; 
Smith, 7; Ninde, stroke. 


Ficly Sports. 


The fall ’Varsity handicap games 
were held on a cold day, in a drizzling 
rain. There were plenty of contest- 
ants, but the weather prevented rec- 
ords being made. Owing to darkness, 
some of the events were postponed. 
If there is weakness in Harvard’s 
Mott Haven Team next year, it is apt 
to show itself in the field events. In 
the pole vault, Hoyt actually cleared 
10 ft. His nearest competitor, Em- 
mons, cleared 9 ft., 10 in., which, with 
his handicap of 9 in., made his re- 
corded vault 10 ft.,7 in. Hoyt unsuc- 
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cessfully attempted to tie this and 
break the Harvard record. 

The Freshman games were poor 
enough, the half mile run alone caus- 
ing any interest and enthusiasm. 

Summary ’Varsity Handicap Games, 
winner and record : — 


120 yd. hurdle, V. Munroe, 172 sec. 

100 yd. dash, F. H. Bigelow, 104 sec. 

2m. bicycle race, W. R. Brinkerhoff, 5 min., 
464 sec. 

1 m. walk, J. Staab, 7 min., 52 sec. 

1m. run, F. C. Hinckley, 4 min., 52} sec. 

880 yd. run, R. G. Crowley, 2 min., 3 sec. 

440 yd. run, J. C. Rise, 523 sec. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer, W. D. Henning, 
101 ft., 7 in. 

Putting 16-pound shot, E. H. Clark, 38 ft., 
9 in. 

Running high jump, J. M. Abbott, 5 ft., 10} in. 

Broad jump, E. H. Clark, 21 ft., 6 in. 

220 yd. hurdle, J. L. Bremer, 263 sec. 

220 yd. dash, F. L. Hardenbrook, 23 sec. 

Pole vault, A. B. Emmons, with handicap, 10 
ft., 7 in. 


Summary Freshman games : — 


220 yd. hurdle, H. M. Adams, 29} sec. 

100 yd. dash, F. H. Bigelow, 103 sec. 

2m. bicycle race, D. H. Bradley, 6 min., 294 
sec. 

440 yd. dash, J. R. Crocker, 57% sec. 

1m. run, R. T. Prall, 5 min., 11 sec. 

880 yd. run, C. H. Williams, 2 min., 7 sec. 

220 yd. dash, F. H. Bigelow, 233 sec. 

Throwing the hammer, W. D. Hennen, 8 ft., 
7 in. 

Putting the 16-pound shot, G. P. Morey, Jr., 
32 ft., 1 in. 

Running high jump, J. W. Edson, 5 ft., 1 in. 

Running broad jump, V. H. Smith, 19 ft., 
4} in. 

Pole vault, W. W. Hoyt, 9ft., 8 in. 


Tennis. 


When Jarvis Field was given over 
to the Lawn Tennis Association for 
courts, interest in the sport was re- 
vived, for, though Harvard could boast 
of having the national champion, the 
interest had been on the decline. Dur- 
ing the fine weather, late into the fall, 
the 30 gravel courts were in almost 
constant use daily. The court near 
the Carey Building on Holmes Field 


is still preferred by experts. There 
are still six courts on Holmes Field. 
Tennis affords the only means of ex- 
ercise for many men who cannot give 
the time to, nor stand the strain of, 
training for teams. 

At New Haven, Oct. 2, Harvard 
was represented at the Inter-Col- 
legiate Tournament by A. Codman, J. 
B. Read, A. S. Pier, and G. L. Wrenn, 
Jr., but neither single nor double 
honors were brought back to Cam- 
bridge. At the local college tcurna- 
ment begun Oct. 15, it was refreshing 
to note the three score of entries. In 
singles G. L. Wrenn, Jr., a brother of 
the champion, defeated J. B. Read, 7- 
5, 6-8, 3-6, 6-1, 64. In the final 
doubles Pier and Wrenn were beaten 
by Read and J. H. Chase, 4-6, 6-3, 
4-6, 6-3, 6-2. 


otes. 


The Gun Club has a good prospect 
of a sharp team this year. Some ex- 
cellent material turned up with the 
Class of °98. Regular shoots have 
been held twice a week, besides two or 
three practice matches. The match 
with Yale was arranged for Nov. 23, 
at Hartford. Older members of the 
club have noticed that whenever the 
Gun Club has won the Yale shoot be- 
fore the game, Harvard has lost the 
football match. 

A series of hare and hound runs has 
been arranged by the Athletic Asso- 
ciation, in charge of J. L. Coolidge. 

J. A. Leighton, who was instrumen- 
tal in organizing a successful class 
lacrosse team at Cornell, last year, has 
done much to revive interest in the 
game at Harvard. Every effort has 
been made to awaken the former en- 
thusiasm and to join the forces of 
graduate and undergraduate players. 

James B. Noyes, [’91]. 
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OFFICERS OF COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 


THE HARVARD ADVOCATE, 

Board of Editors: Pres., C. M. 
Flandrau, ’95; sec., J. A. Gade, 96 ; 
H. H. Chamberlin, Jr., 95, G. C. 
Christian, 95, Louis How, ’95, John 
Mack, Jr., 95, A. S. Pier, 95, T. 
Walsh, ’95, Treadwell Cleveland, ’96, 
E. G. Knoblauch, ’96, L. W. Mott, 
96, P. L. Shaw, ’96, A. C. Train, ’96, 
C. A. Pierce, 96; bus. man., Paul 
Washburn, ’95; bus. editors, F. H. 
Cummings, 95, Edward Harding, ’95, 
H. A. Curtis, 96, W. McKittrick, 
96. 

ALPHA DELTA PHI. 

Pres., R. C. Grew, ’95; vice-pres., 
C. H. Mills, 95 ; treas., N. Hayward, 
95. 


HARVARD ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 

Pres., George Crompton, ’95 ; vice- 
pres., W. F. Garcelon, 3 L.; treas., 
A. H. Bullock, ’96; sec., H. W. Howe. 


BANJO CLUB. 


Pres., J. Sargent, Jr., 95; sec., H. 
L. Goodrich, L. S.; leader, W. D. 
Brookings, ’95. 


BOAT CLUB. 


Pres., C. H. Mills, 95 ; vice-pres., 
J. Purdon, ’95 ; sec., R. M. Townsend, 
96 ; treas., A. Borden, 96. 


HARVARD BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Pres., J. P. Warren, ’96 ; vice-pres., 
A. M. Beale, ’97 ; sec. and treas., J. 
W. Edmunds, ’98; governing com- 
mittee, T. A. Mullen, G. E. Howes, 
C. E. Noyes, N. H. Laughton, H. F. 
Knight, H. S. Johnson, F. P. Gay, W. 
H. Vincent, W. H. Rand, P. A. H. 
Van Daell. 


BOYLSTON CHEMICAL CLUB. 
Pres., George Oenslager, 1 G.; 
vice-pres., F. L. Hitchcock, ’96; sec., 
E. S. Hatch, L.S. S.; treas. A. B. 
Clapp, ’96 ; curator, H. E. Sawyer, 3 G. 


CATHOLIC CLUB. 

Pres., J. F. Magrath, ’95; vice- 
pres., J. P. Phelan, *95; sec. J. P. 
Gately, Sp.; treas., F. Ottis, L. S.; 
directors, J. J. Curry, M. S., G. F. 
MeKelleget, 3 L., W. H. Shea, 3 L., 
M. J. Hart, 3 M., W. T. Cashman, 
2L., T. A. Mullen, 3 L., T. J. John- 
son, 96, D. J. J. Shea, ’97, T. J. Man- 
ahan, L. S. S., George Crompton, 95, 
M. F. Carney, ’96, and D. D. Scan- 
nell, ’97. 


CHESS AND WHIST CLUB. 


Pres., Thorndike Spaulding, ’95; 
vice-pres. W. L. Van Kleeck, ’95; 
sec., James Hewins, Jr., 96; treas., 
E. P. Fay, ’96. 


CERCLE FRANCAIS. 


Pres., D. H. Morris ; vice-pres., R. 
Floyd, ’95; sec., P. F. Emory, ’95; 
treas., E. G. Knoblauch, ’96. 


CLASS OFFICERS. 


Seniors: Pres. R. W. Emmons; 
vice-pres.. R. D. Wrenn; sec. and 
treas., W. W. Caswell. 

Juniors: Pres. J. C. Fairchild ; 
vice-pres., E. H. Fennessy ; sec., H. 
R. Storrs. 

Sophomores: Pres., R. H. Steven- 
son; vice-pres., J. Dunlop; sec., J. 
Dean. 


CLASSICAL CLUB. 


Hon. Pres., Prof. J. W. White; sec., 
F. C. Babbitt, 5 G. 
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THE CRIMSON. 

Pres. N. W. Bingham, Jr., 95; 
man. ed., E. V. Frothingham, ’96 ; 
sec., F. J. Mahoney, ‘97; editors, E. 
H. Warren, 95, J. K. Whittemore, 
95, D. W. Fenton, ’95; W. Emerson, 
95, E. R. Matthews, ’96, J. D. Greene, 
96, H. R. Storrs, 96, R. K. Fox, ’96, 
F, A. Burlingame, ’97, M. E. Stone, 
Jr., 97, C. F. Prescott, 97; edi- 
torial committee, N. W. Bingham, 
Jr., J. K. Whittemore, J. D. Greene, 
R. K. Fox. ; bus. man., W. B. Wolffe, 


95. 
CYCLING ASSOCIATION. 


Pres., F. S. Elliot, ’95 ; vice-pres., 
A. B. Holmes, 96 ; sec., J. W. Scheres- 
chewsky, ’95; treas., J. C. Hunt, 96 ; 
capt., W. R. Brinckerhoff. 


D. K. E. 


Pres., R. H. Stevenson, Jr.; vice- 
pres., Joseph Warren; sec., T. Ly- 
man ; custos, E. de W. Walsh; treas., 
E. N. Fenno, Jr. 


DELTA PHI. 

Pres., Winthrop Ames, "95; vice- 
pres., James Purdon, ’95; sec., John 
Warren, ’97; treas., H. S. Satterlee, 
97. 


DEUTSCHER VEREIN. 

Pres., Fritz von Briesen, ’95 ; vice- 
pres., E. G. Knoblauch, ’96;  sec., 
Herbert Schurz, 97; treas., Arnold 
Scott, 97; chorister, C. L. Safford, 
1 G.; exec. com., the officers, and L. 
A. E. Ahlers, 1 G., L. J. Roess, ’95. 


ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


Pres., Prof. I. N. Hollis ; sec. Mr. 
A. N. Johnson ; treas., J. F. Vaughan, 
95; chairman of civil engineers, G. 
L. Swendson ; chairman of electrical 
engineers, A. W. K. Billings, ’95; 


chairman of mechanical engineers, C. 
Morrison, 1 L. 


FRESHMAN DEBATING CLUB. 


Pres., W. N. Gardner; vice-pres., 
Samuel Robinson ; sec., Carl Robert- 
son ; treas., B. R. Curtis. 


GLEE CLUB. 


Pres., D. C. Greene, ’95; sec., H. 
C. Taylor, ’97; treas., S. P. White, 
95; librarian, H. W. Howe, ’97; 
leader, F. B. Whittemore, ’96. 


GKOTON CLUB. 

Pres., R. W. Emmons, ’95; vice- 
pres. W. B. Rogers, ’96; treas. and 
custos, M. Robinson, ’88; sec, W. 
Woodward, ’98. 


GUITAR AND MANDOLIN CLUB. 


Pres., Percival H. Lombard, ’95; 
sec. and treas., Robert G. Morse, ’96; 
leader, Richard P. Hood, L. S. S. 


GUN CLUB. 


Pres., S. A. Lawton, 95; vice-pres., 
C. A. Pierce, ’96 ; secretary, treasurer, 
and executive officer, J. Sargent, 95 ; 
directors, S. F. Eddy, ’95, S. Heck- 
sher, ’96, W. Byrd, ’97. 


HASTY PUDDING CLUB. 


Pres., W. K. Brice ; vice-pres., R. 
D. Wrenn; sec., J. Purdon ; treas., 
E. J. Holmes ; librarian, F. B. Wins- 
low. 


INSTITUTE OF 1770. 


Pres., Edgar Wells ; vice-pres., B. 
Winthrop; sec., Joseph Burnett ; 
treas., Augustin Parker; librarian, 
Hunt Turner. 


LAMPOON. 


Pres., John Mack, Jr., ’95; sec., 
Percival H. Lombard, ’95; editors, 
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Winthrop Ames, ’95, W. Kirkpatrick 
Brice, 95, E. M. Hurley, 96, F. S. 
Hoppin, ’96, E. F. Champney, ’96, E. 
R. Matthews, 96, A. K. Moe, ’97, 
Herbert Schurz, ’97, H. T. Nichols, 
’97 ; bus. editors, W. B. Rogers, ’96, 
H. W. Howe, ’97. 


MERMAID CLUB. 


Sec., R. H. E. Starr, ’96; treas., 
J. S. Hart, 1 M.; committee on ar- 
rangements, Thomas Hall, Jr., J. S. 
Hart. 


THE HARVARD MONTHLY. 


Editor-in-chief, Pierre La Rose ; 
bus. man., E. G. Merrill; editors, 
W. T. Denison, C. M. Flandrau, J. 
T. Stickney. 


THE HARVARD DAILY NEWS. 


Editor, C. M. Flandrau, ’95; man. 
ed., L. W. Mott, 96; ass’t man. ed., 
W. T. Denison, ’96 ; sec., A. K. Moe ; 
associate editors, W. B. Aspinwall, 
96, E. G. Knoblauch, ’96, S. P. West, 
’97, S. I. Tonjoroff, '98, A. P. Stone, 
3 L.; Louise P. Haskell, Radcliffe 
College ; bus. man., Charles Boucher, 
’96, Percy S. Straus, ’97. 


O. K. 
Pres, Winthrop Ames; sec, 
Charles Macomb Flandrau; libr., 


Roland Gray. 


OXFORD CLUB. 


Pres., F. M. Tisdel, Gr. ; vice-pres., 
K. Robson, Gr.; sec., Henry C. 
Weight, Div.; treas., G. T. Platt; 
exec. com., W. H. Smith, ’95, F. 
W. Goweth, W. Scott, and J. W. 
Phelps. 


PERIPATETIC CLUB. 


Pres., E. C. Ellis, 2 L.; vice-pres., 
D. Hunt, Jr., 97 ; treas., W. McKey; 
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sec., A. R. Wendel, ’96; committee 
on by-laws, E. C. Ellis, J. H. Browne, 
Charles Taylor. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLUB. 


Pres., R. E. Gregg, ’94; vice-pres., 
S. E. Johnson, ’95; sec. and treas., 
A. L. Cross, ’95. 


PIERIAN SODALITY. 


Pres., H. P. Walker, ’95; vice-pres., 
A. W. Hall, ’96 ; leader, C. L. Safford, 
1 Gr.; sec., N. S. Bacon, 95; treas., 
E. V. Frothingham, ’96 ; librarian, C. 
P. M. Rumford, ’97 ; concertmeister, 
H. Schurz, ’97. 


PI ETA. 
Pres., N. H. White, ’95 ; vice-pres., 
A. F. Stevenson, 95; see, D. D. 
Cassidy, 95 S.; treas., A. J. Boyden, 
95; chorister, G. S. T. Newell, 1 L. ; 
stage manager, H. D. Pillsbury, ’95; 
librarian, C. J. Morrison, 1 L. 


POLO CLUB. 
Sec., Potter Palmer, ’98. 


RELIGIOUS UNION. 

Pres., A. Hall, Div.; vice-pres., W. 
T. Denison, 96; sec. and treas., W. 
Healy ; exec. com., H. L. W. Snell, 
96, E. de W. Wales, ’97. 


8T. PAUL’S SCHOOL CLUB. 


Pres., A. Whiteside, ’95 ; vice-pres., 
D. Tiffany, 1 L.; sec. and treas., A. 
M. Kales, 96 ; member of exec. com. 
from ’97, Hunt Turner. 


ST. PAUL’S SOCIETY. 


Pres., T. R. Kimball, '95; vice- 
pres., J. K. Whittemore, ’95;  sec., 
H. B. Huntington, ’96; treas., H. 
E. Addison, ’96; chorister, W. E. 
Dowty, ’97; librarian, J. C. Ward, 
96. 
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SHAKESPEARE CLUB. 


Pres., Treadwell Cleveland, Jr., 
96; librarian, W. F. Wilbur, ’96; 
sec., E. G. Knoblauch, ’96. 


SIGNET. 


Pres., Ralph Townsend ; vice-pres., 
Fred. S. Hoppin; sec., W. T. Deni- 
son ; treas., John A. Gade. 


SOUTHERN CLUB. 


Pres., J. C. Breckinridge, 3 L. ; 
vice-pres., W. G. Brown, Gr.; sec., M. 
M. Jackson, ’96 ; treas., C. R. Wilson, 
’96 ; librarian, P. F. Amory. 


Harvard Clubs. — New York City. 
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HARVARD UNION. 


Pres., C. A. Dunniway, Gr. ; vice- 
pres., J. P. Warren, ’96; sec., R. C. 
Ringwalt, ’95; treas, H. A. Bull, 
95; exec. com., S. E. Johnson, 795, 
W. W. Orr, ’96. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS CLUB. 
Pres., E. S. Page, 1 L.; vice-prew. 
D. King, ’95 ; sec., H. F. Knight, 96; 
treas., Luther Martin, ’96. 


ZETA PSI. 


Pres., A. R. Huidekoper, 95; vice- 
pres., Henry Tudor, ’95; sec., Carl 
C. Stillman ; treas., B. Winthrop. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The first four months of our life in 
the new house, No. 27 W. 44th St., 
have been a great success. The at- 
tendance has been good throughout 
the summer, and the fall campaign 
opened with much enthusiasm. On 
Oct. 13, 28 new members were taken 
in, making our total 746; of whom 
496 are resident and 250 non-resi- 
dent members. This is the largest 
total in the club’s history, and there 
are already nearly 40 more names on 
the proposal book, awaiting the next 
meeting of the committee on admis- 
sions. 

A superb crayon portrait of Robert 
Gould Shaw, ’60, who fell at Fort 
Wagner at the head of his negro regi- 
ment, has lately been presented by his 
mother, Mrs. Francis G. Shaw, and is 
a great addition to our collection. Dr. 


James R. May, 61, of Portsmouth, N. 
H., has sent a framed programme of 
the first race rowed in the old Har- 
vard, among the winning crew being 
the names of President Eliot, 53, and 
Prof. Alexander Agassiz, ’55. The 
stern of the old Harvard, the gift of 
Mr. John Greenough, ’65, already 
decorates our main hallway. 

A member of the club also un- 
earthed in New England a quaint por- 
trait finished in india-ink, and dated 
1860, of Dr. A. P. Peabody, ’26, 
which adds much interest to the excel- 
lent portrait of the doctor painted by 
Rice about thirty years later, which 
already hung in the library. 

The ladies’ reception, which was 
postponed last spring owing to the ‘ate 
date at which we moved into the new 
house, is now set for Nov. 17, and 
the following gentlemen constitute the 
reception committee: P. T. Barlow, 
C. C. Beaman, August Belmont, 
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George Blagden, George Blagden, Jr., 
Rey. Arthur Brooks, T. F. Brownell, 
Dr. W. T. Bull, J. E. Carpenter, J. C. 
Carter, J. H. Choate, W. G. Choate, 
Frederic Cromwell, A. T. French, A. 
G. Fox, L. McK. Garrison, Rev. W. 
R. Huntington, J. T. Kilbreth, Dr. 
F. P. Kinnicut, Edward King, Dr. 
Charles McBurney, C. F. McKim, R. 
S. Minturn, Wm. Montgomery, J. P. 
Morgan, Jr., E. I.. Parris, W. K. Post, 
N. T. Robb, C. H. Russell, Dr. W. S. 
Seamans, G. R. Sheldon, A. M. Sher- 
wood, N. S. Smith, E. Treadwell, 
Richard Trimble, H. McK. Twombly, 
H. S. Van Duzer, E. J. Wendell, Ed- 
mund Wetmore. 

We expect to send a big delegation 
to the game with Yale on the 24th, at 
Springfield ; and we all hope for a 
victory. 

Evert J. Wendell, ’82, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The annual dinner took place at the 
New Cliffs Hotel, Newport, on the 
evening of Sept. 12. Ata brief pre- 
liminary business meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres., 
Charles A. Brackett, d 73, of New- 
port; vice-pres., George L. Collins, m 
’79, of Providence; recording secreta- 
ries, John P. Farnsworth, ’81, of Prov- 
idence, and Dr. H. G. MacKaye, ’78, 
of Newport ; corresponding secretary, 
Gardner T. Swarts, m ’79, of Provi- 
dence ; treas., Frederick Bradley, d 
’86, of Newport; poet, Rev. George W. 
Cutter, ¢ 68, of Newport ; librarian, 
Dr. Horatio R. Storer, m ’50, of New- 
port. Twenty-five persons, including 
guests, attended the dinner. Ex-Sen- 
ator G. F. Edmunds sat on the right 
of President Brackett, and Ex-Provost 
Wm. Pepper, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, on his left. After read- 
ing a letter from Professor Shaler, 


Associations. 
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who was unable to be present, Dr. 
Brackett introduced the speakers, Sen- 
ator Edmunds coming first. He was 
followed by Dr. Pepper ; Captain H. 
C. Taylor, U. S. N., who spoke in be- 
half of the Naval War College ; Mr. 
H.C. Pangborn, editor of the Newport 
Herald, who spoke for Yale ; Mayor 
Fearing, 82, who was called upon to 
answer for the city of Newport, but 
told in a very interesting way of some 
of his travels in foreign lands, where 
he had found the influence of Har- 
vard to have spread; the Rev. Mr. 
Atwood, of Providence, who spoke in 
behalf of the ministry ; F. M. Ham- 
mett, for Brown; Judge Darius Baker, 
who responded in behalf of Wesleyan; 
the Rev. George W. Cutter; Mr. J. 
Stacy Brown, in behalf of the legal 
profession; Dr. H. G. MacKaye, of 
the medical profession, and Dr. Clay- 
son S. Wardwell, for the dental pro- 
fession. Mr. Brown paid a fitting trib- 
ute to the late Prof. J. P. Cooke, 
whom all Harvard students loved and 
all Harvard graduates revered for the 
work he had done for the College, and 
whom all the scientific and literary 
world honored for his learning. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


TRE HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

An excellent portrait of Henry Gas- 
sett, 34, by Carnig Eksergian, has 
been given to the society by his 
nephews, the sons and daughter of his 
brother, Edward Gassett, 43; and it 
is now hung in the hall of the associa- 
tion, in its house, 1 West Cedar St., 
Boston. Mr. Gassett was one of the 
founders of the society in 1857, of 
whom Henry W. Pickering, ’31, has 
been, since the death of John S. 
Dwight, ’32, the only survivor. He 
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was an active and energetic member 
of the association, and was for a num- 
ber of years its treasurer ; and to his 
efforts much of its early success was 
due. Its fortnightly social meetings 
are expected to begin in the latter part 
of November. The Harvard daily, 
weekly, and monthly publications, as 
well as the Graduates’ Magazine and 
the University Bulletin, are kept on 
file in its library, where gifts of class 
reports and other Harvardiana are 
gratefully received and promptly ac- 
knowledged. 
Henry G. Denny, ’52. 


HARVARD ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Oa July 2, 1878, five members of 
the Harvard Dental School, namely, 
Drs. Julius G. W. Werner, Edward 
B. Hitchcock, Washburn E. Page, 
Daniel F. Whitten, and Frank Perrin, 
met in Boston and formally organized 
the “ Harvard Odontological Society,” 
the purposes of which were thus set 
forth in the following preamble : 
“ Whereas, It is desirable to maintain 
and cultivate the professional and so- 
cial relations existing among gradu- 
ates of the Dental Department of 
Harvard University, we hereby form 
ourselves into an association for the 
purpose of renewing and further pro- 
moting the Art and Science of Den- 
tistry with all its collateral branches.” 
The officers of the Society were a 
president, secretary, treasurer, and 
a committee of two, who, with the 
Secretary, should constitute a Pruden- 
tial Committee. Graduates of the 
Dental Department of Harvard Uni- 
versity could become members of the 
Society, after being invited, by a two 
thirds vote. Monthly evening meet- 
ings were held, except in August, at 
the offices of the various members, at 
each of which an original paper was 
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read by one of the Society. The first 
annual meeting and dinner was held 
at the Revere House, when, in addi- 
tion to the regular essay, an oration 
and poem added to the enjoyment of 
the occasion. As the Society increased 
in numbers it was found that the 
Constitution and By-Laws were not 
adapted to its needs, so in January, 
1882, a new Constitution and By- 
Laws were adopted. Among the 
changes were: an increase in the 
power vested in the President, the 
right to have a Corresponding Secre- 
tary whenever it was deemed neces- 
sary, and an increase in the annual 
dues from one to five dollars. The 
next change in the regular routine 
came in 1885, when the time of the 
annual meeting was changed from 
July to February. During these years 
the Society grew slowly in member- 
ship, but the general interest and en- 
thusiasm that characterized its earlier 
days began to wane. The attend- 
ance at the meetings, considering the 
increase in membership, was grow- 
ing small, while the frequency with 
which “ Incidents of Office Practice” 
was announced as the subject for the 
evening’s discussion showed that the 
members were not making proper 
effort to write papers. Something 
must be done to arouse new interest, 
or the Society would go to the wall. 
Many words and much time were 
wasted in discussing various remedies, 
till finally, in October, 1887, after 
more changes in the Constitution and 
By-Laws, the manner of holding the 
meetings that has been practically 
followed ever since was adopted. The 
change introduced a social feature 
that had a very healthy effect. Meet- 
ing at Young’s Hotel at six o’clock 
gave an opportunity for the transac- 
tion of business before the supper, 
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served at 6.30. The occasion for so- 
ciability thus presented was found to 
be an excellent preparation for the 
appreciation of the essay which was 
to follow an hour later. These 
changes put fresh impetus into the 
Society ; the attendance at the meet- 
ings was much larger, and, as a conse- 
quence, greater care was taken with 
the papers presented, and the Society 
began to consider the question of giv- 
ing to the profession at large some of 
the benefits it was itself enjoying by 
having its proceedings published. 
This led, in 1889, to the employment 
of a stenographer and the appoint- 
ment of an editor, so that now both 
the essays and discussions are pub- 
lished in the leading dental monthly, 
The International Dental Journal, 
which was selected on account of its 
having no connection with any dental 
manufacturing company. The increase 
in the expenses of the Society led to 
an increase in the dues, first to eight, 
then to ten dollars. Fof many years 
it had been customary to choose by 
lot, at the annual meeting, the essay- 
ists for the following year, but in 
1890 a change was introduced where- 
by the choice was made in December 
instead of February, thus giving 
longer time for the preparation of 
papers. It is now an unusual thing 
for a member to fail to write an essay 
or furnish a substitute, and at many 
meetings more than one paper is read. 
The Society is often favored, too, 
with papers from eminent men in the 
medical profession, so that its field of 
usefulness and influence has so in- 
creased that, for its size, it is one of 
the foremost dental organizations in 
the country. It has found that 
strength comes from without as well 
as from within, and in welcoming to 
its annual meetings men of renown in 
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theology, law, medicine, journalism, 
and politics, it has received new life, 
and has, perhaps, gained some influ- 
ence in the world at large. 

James Shepherd, d ’85. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 
SUMMARY. 


It is suggested that a brief sum- 
mary of the more important personal 
news of the quarter may help to em- 
phasize the fact that Harvard men are 
playing their part in the work of the 
world. Although such a summary 
must necessarily be incomplete, and 
although it is hard to decide what 
should be included in it, the Editor 
gladly makes the experiment. 

The University has lost by death : 
Dr. O. W. Holmes, ’29, Professor 
Emeritus of Anatomy; Josiah P. 
Cooke, ’48, Professor of Chemistry ; 
John Quincy Adams, ’53, for seventeen 
years a Fellow; Freeman Snow, 773, 
Instructor in History; Dr. Grindall 
Reynolds, t 47, for many years secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation ; Robert S. Avery, t 46, Chief 
of the Tidal Department of the U. S. 
Coast Survey. 

In the political campaign just 
passed, Harvard men took an active 
part. In Massachusetts, the Republi- 
ean ticket was reélected; Fred. T. 
Greenhalge, 63, Governor; Roger 
Wolcott, ’70, Lieut.-Governor, and 
Hosea M. Knowlton, L. S., ’69, At- 
torney-General. The Democratic 
nominee for Lieut.-Governor was 
Chas. E. Stratton, ’°66, and for Attor- 
ney-General, Jas. S. Grinnell, L. S., 
45. John Simpkins, ’85, Rep., was 
elected to Congress from the 10th 
Mass. district. Candidates for the 
State Senate, those marked with an 
asterisk being elected : *Wm. B. Du- 
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rant, ’65, Rep. ; R. D. Weston Smith, 
86, Dem. ; *G. P. Sanger, ’74, Rep. ; 
*C. F. Sprague [’79], Rep. ; *Stephen 
Salisbury, ’56, Rep.; R. S. Rantoul, 
53, Dem. 

Candidates for the House of Rep- 
resentatives: E. A. Whitman, ’81, 
Dem.; *J. A. Gallivan, ’88, Dem.; *D. 
T. Dickinson, ’88, Rep. ; A. A. Glea- 
son, ’86, Rep.; H. B. Callender, ’72, 
Ind. Rep.; *J. J. Myers, ’69, Rep. ; 
*G. v. L. Meyer, 79, Rep.; *F. C. 
Lowell, °76, Rep. ; *F. W. Dallinger, 
93, Rep.; *F. W. Kaan, ’83, Rep. ; 
C. Hunneman, ’89, Dem. ; *Joshua B. 
Holden, J ’71, Rep.; Gorham Hub- 
bard, ’87, Dem. 

In New York, Everett P. Wheeler, 
1°59, was the ‘nominee for Governor 
of the Reform Democrats; candi- 
dates for Congress: *Franklin Bart- 
lett, 69, Dem.; *R. B. Mahany, ’88, 
Rep. Boies Penrose, ’81, Rep., was 
reélected to the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture. G. E. Foss, 85, Rep., goes to 
Congress from the 7th Illinois district; 
and M. Bull, ’77, Rep., was reélected 
to Congress from Rhode Island. 

The following presidents of clubs 
and associations have been chosen re- 
cently : James C. Carter, ’50, Ameri- 
can Bar Association ; George F. Hoar, 
46, American Unitarian Association ; 
Stephen Salisbury, 56, American An- 
tiquarian Society ; Nathaniel T. Kid- 
der, s 82, Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society ; Reynold W. Wilcox, m ’81, 
Harvard Medical Society of New 
York City; Solomon Lincoln, ’57, 
Boston Bar Association and Harvard 
Overseers ; Z. B. Adams, m’53, Mas- 
sachusetts Medico-Legal Society ; 
Daniel H. Burnham, hf ’93, American 
Institute of Architects; F. H. Apple- 
ton, 69, Massachusetts Young Men’s 
Republican Club ; C. E. Stratton, ’66, 
Massachusetts Young Men’s Demo- 
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cratic Club; E. E. Hale, ’39, Mass. 
Society for Promoting Good Citizen- 
ship. 

Joseph H. Choate, ’52, presided 
over the New York State Constitu- 
tional Convention, which sat all sum- 
mer. A. H. Grimke, /’74, has been 
appointed U. S. Consul at San Do- 
mingo, and D. D. Wells, 93, Second 
Secretary of Legation at London, 
Eng. Sinichiro Kurino, / 81, is Jap- 
anese Minister at Washington. Prof. 
George Colby Chase, Sp. 1871, has 
been elected president of Bates Col- 
lege. — Editor. 


1829, 


Rev. SAMUEL May, Sec. 
Leicester. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes died at his 
home, 296 Beacon St., Boston, at noon 
on Sunday, Oct. 7. He spent the sum- 
mer as usual at Beverly, and only 
his immediate family realized that his 
strength was failing. In an earlier 
part of this Magazine there is an ac- 
count of Dr. Holmes’s professional 
life ; in this place may be set down a 
few biographical data. He was born 
in Cambridge, Aug. 29, 1809, in the 
old house which was demolished fif- 
teen years ago to make room for the 
Hemenway Gymnasium. His father, 
the Rev. Abiel Holmes, was the pas- 
tor of the First Church ; his mother, 
Miss Wendell, was of Dutch descent. 
After attending school in Cambridge- 
port, he spent one year at Phillips 
Andover Academy, and entered Har- 
vard in 1825. Graduating in 1829, he 
studied law for a year; then, in the 
autumn of 1830, he entered the Med- 
ical School. In April, 1833, he went 
to Europe, staying two years and a 
half, and studying most of the time 
in the Paris Ecole de Médecine. In 
1836, on his return, he received the 
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degree of M. D., and read his poem, 
“Poetry, a Metrical Essay,” before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society. Already, 
as an undergraduate, he had written 
with much success in the college pe- 
riodicals. In 1836-7 he won three 
Boylston prizes for medical disserta- 
tions ; in 1838 he became Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology at Dart- 
mouth College. In 1847 he was ap- 
pointed Parkman Professor of Anat- 
omy and Physiology in the Harvard 
Medical School, serving as Dean till 
1853. He was University lecturer in 
1863-4 ; Overseer, 1876-82. In 1852 
he was appointed Professor of Anat- 
omy emeritus. Dr. Holmes had al- 
ready a reputation for his witty verse 
when, in 1857, on the establishment 
of the Atlantic Monthly, Lowell, its 
editor, persuaded him to contribute 
a series of papers which, under the 
title of “The Autocrat at the Break- 
fast Table,” carried his fame among 
English-reading folk throughout the 
world. Other series followed: “The 
Professor,” 1860, “The Poet,” 1872, 
and “Over the Teacups,” 1890. His 
first volume of Poems was issued in 
1836; others in 1846, 1849, 1850; 
“‘ Songs in Many Keys,” 1861; Humor- 
ous Poems, 1865; “Songs of Many 
Seasons,” 1874; “The Iron Gate,’’ 
1880; “ Before the Curfew,” 1888. In 
fiction, he published “ Elsie Venner,” 
1861 ; “The Guardian Angel,” 1865 ; 
“A Mortal Antipathy,” 1885. “Our 
Hundred Days in Europe,” 1887, re- 
corded his second trip to England 
and the Continent the preceding year. 
He wrote also biographies of John 
Lothrop Motley, ’31, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, ’21. “Pages from an Old 
Volume of Life” and “Medical Es- 
says ” complete the list of his literary 
works. He kept his faculties almost 
unimpaired to the end, as his memo- 
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rial poem on Francis Parkman a year 
ago testified. In 1840 he married 
Amelia Lee Jackson, daughter of 
Judge Charles Jackson (H. U., 1793), 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 
Of their three children, only one sur- 
vives, O. W. Holmes, Jr. (H. U., 1861), 
also a justice of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court. After his marriage, 
Dr. Holmes lived for twenty years at 
8 Montgomery Place (now Bosworth 
St.), Boston ; subsequently removing 
to Charles St. and to Beacon St. On 
Oct. 10 he was buried at Mount Au- 
burn, the funeral services being con- 
ducted by the Rev. E. E. Hale, ’39, 
in King’s Chapel. Two of his class- 
mates, the Rev. Samuel May and the 
Rev. S. F. Smith, were present. — Ed- 
itor. 

The Rev. Moses Parsons Stickney 
died at Royalton, Vt., Aug. 19. He 
was for two years a member of the 
Class. He subsequently was grad- 
uated at Amherst College. Becoming 
assistant minister of the Church of 
the Advent, Boston, in 1853, he re- 
newed his old intimacy with members 
of the Harvard Class, and became, on 
their invitation, a frequent attendant 
at their meetings, until his advanced 
age would no longer permit him to do 
so. He was born in Rowley, Byfield 
Parish, July 12, 1807. Until a very 
recent date, he has been able to do the 
duty of rector of churches in Bethel 
and Royalton. His pastoral service 
was ever of an ideal sincerity and 
simplicity, and he was esteemed ac- 
cordingly. 


1846. 
CHartEs E. Guitp, See. 
37 Kilby St., Boston. 
Senator G. F. Hoar has been elected 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association, to succeed the late G. W. 
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Curtis, h ’81.— Prof. C. E. Norton 
presided at the annual Sanderson 
Academy dinner, at Ashfield, on Aug. 
15.— Prof. G. M. Lane has been 
spending several months in Europe, 
He has visited Fitzedward Hall, and 
has had his portrait painted by Bonnat 
in Paris, to be hung in Memorial Hall. 


1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston, 

G. O. Shattuck is vice-president of 
the Boston Bar Association. — Prof. 
H. W. Haynes has resigned from the 
Board of Trustees of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. — Dr. S. A. Green is a 
councilor of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society. 


1852. 


Henry G. Denny, See. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston, 

June 18, G. H. Fisher was ap- 
pointed by the Mayor of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.,a member of the Board of Edu- 
eation of that city. —W. G. Choate 
and H. K. Oliver have made summer 
trips to Europe. — The dining-club of 
eight members of the Class living in 
Boston and Cambridge has begun the 
fifth season of its monthly dinners. — 
In 1893, C. T. Canfield was settled as 
minister of The Independent Christian 
Society of Bath, N. H. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
19 Milk St., Boston.' 

Robert S. Rantoul was the Demo- 
cratic nominee for State Senator from 
Salem. — A sketch of the late John 
Quincy Adams is printed in an earlier 
part of this Magazine. — On Sept. 26 
Justin Winsor delivered an address at 
the opening of the Orrington Lunt 
Library, at Evanston, Ill.—J. D. 
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Washburn is a councilor of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society. — The Class 
has lost more members during the past 
year than has any other of similar 
size. 


1854. 


Davin H. Cooxrer, Sec. 
18 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 

Through the inadvertence of the 
Class Secretary, and much to his re- 
gret, the name of Henry Van Brunt 
does not appear in the Class Report 
in the list of those members of the 
Class of 54, who served either in the 
Union Army or Navy during the re- 
bellion. In fact, Van Brunt served 
in the Navy as clerk to Commodore 
Goldsborough, of the North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, with the rank 
of Lieutenant, and participated in all 
the naval operations on the coasts of 
Virginia and North Carolina. After 
serving faithfully for two years, he 
was called home, and left the service 
only on account of the death of his 
father, Commodore Van Brunt, who 
commanded the frigate Minnesota, in 
the celebrated engagement between 
that vessel and the Confederate iron- 
clad Merrimac in Hampton Roads. — 
In the Transactions of the Colonial 
Society of Mass., vol. i, part 2, is 
printed a memoir of the late F. L 
Ames, by Leverett Saltonstall, ’44. 


1855. 
Epwin H. Apzot, See. 
50 State St., Boston. 

C. A. Cutter has been chosen libra- 
rian of the new Forbes Library at 
Northampton. — W. P. P. Longfellow 
has been elected an honorary member 
of the National Association of Archi- 
tects. —C. A. Chase is recording sec- 
retary of the American Antiquarian 
Society. 
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1856. 
Wa. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

Stephen Salisbury has been reélected 
to the Massachusetts Senate, and is 
again president of the American An- 
tiquarian Society. He has recently of- 
fered the city of Worcester a large site 
for new public buildings. — George 
Blagden is a vice-president of the Uni- 
versity Club of New York city. —R. 
E. Babson has been elected headmas- 
ter of the English High School, Boston, 
to succeed Mr. Waterhouse, deceased. 


1857. 
Dr. Francis H. Brown, Sec. 
75 Westland Ave., Boston. 

Solomon Lincoln has been reélected 
president of the Board of Overseers, 
and of the Boston Bar Association. — 
Ex-Gov. Long has been reélected a 
vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. He has just pur- 
chased the old homestead farm of his 
grandfather at Buckfield, Me., for a 
summer residence. The farm is lo- 
eated on North Hill, commanding a 
fine view of the whole surrounding 
country. 


1858. 
James C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 
Samuel S. Green has been appointed 
a member of the State Board of Li- 
brary Commissioners. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wut, Sec. 
24 Quincy 8t., Cambridge. 

The Hon. Wm. Everett declined to 
be again a candidate for Congress 
from the 7th Mass. district. —F. E. 
Abbot has been elected to the Mass. 
Reform Club. 
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1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Geo. E. Adamsis a member of the 
Council of the American Unitarian 
Association. —H. A. Clapp gave a 
series of lectures on Shakespeare’s 
Plays, at the Lowell Institute, Boston, 
during November. 


1861. 
Rev. J. E. Wriaut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Prof. H. P. Bowditch has been ap- 
pointed a trustee of the Boston Public 
Library.— The twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Wright’s settlement in charge 
of the Church of the Messiah in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., was pleasantly celebrated 
on Oct. 4.— More than forty of the 
Class have entered into the arrange- 
ment for exchanging unmounted 
photographs. — C. C. Beaman, 61, is 
vice-president of the University Club, 
New York city. He is also one of 
the leaders in the Reform Committee 
of Seventy. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

F. T. Greenhalge, Rep., was re- 
elected governor of Massachusetts in 
November by a plurality of 70,000. — 
Dr. J. C. Warren is president of the 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Eye and Ear Infirmary. — Nathan 
Appleton has recently delivered an 
oration at the tomb of La Fayette. — 
Henry Tuck is treasurer of the New 
York Society for the Relief of Widows 
and Orphans of Medical Men. 


1864. 


Dr. W. L. Ricnarnpson, See. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


The Hon. G. G. Crocker was ap- 
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pointed, July 26, by the Governor as 
a member of the Boston Transit Com- 
mission, and when the Board organ- 
ized, August 15, he was chosen the 
chairman. He resigned the presi- 
dency of the Republican Club of 
Massachusetts on accepting a public 
salaried office, as required by the 
Constitution of the Club.—P. B. 
Olney is a member of the Reform 
Committee of Seventy in New York 
city. —C. P. Greenough is treasurer 
of the Boston Bar Association. 


1868. 
ALFRED D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
50 Equitable Building, Boston. 

Moses Williams read a paper on 
“The Service rendered by Banks to 
the Public” before the annual conven- 
tion of the Bankers’ Association at 
Baltimore in October. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. BEAL, Sec. 
2d National Bank, Boston. 

The Secretary’s Report had not 
been received up to the time of going 
to press. —J. A. Beebe has had made a 
Class Album with heliotype portraits 
of all members of the Class. — F. H. 
Appleton has been elected president 
of the Massachusetts Young Men’s 
Republican Club. He is a vice-presi- 
dent cf the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. — Franklin Bartlett has 
been reélected to Congress as a Demo- 
erat from the 15th New York District. 
— Francis Rawle has been reélected 
secretary of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. — W. S. Hall is a three-years’ 
councilor of the Boston Bar Associa- 
tion. —J. J. Myers, Rep., has been 
elected for the third time to the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. — Prof. H. B. 
Hill succeeds the late Prof. Cooke as 
Director of the Chemical Laboratory. 
VOL. 111. — NO. 10. 18 
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1870. 
Tuos. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

Roger Wolcott, Rep., has been re- 
elected lieutenant-governor of Massa- 
chusetts. —B. M. Watson, Jr., is 
Professor of Botany and Vegetable 
Physiology to the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. 


1871. 
Axsert M. Barngs, Sec. 
38 Central St., Boston. 

Arthur Rotch was born in Boston, 
May 31, 1850, and died at Beverly, 
Mass., Aug. 15, 1894. He was the 
son of Benjamin S. and Annie Bige- 
low (Lawrence) Rotch, and the grand- 
son of the eminent merchant and 
statesman, Abbott Lawrence. He was 
fitted for college at E. S. Dixwell’s 
private school, and entered with the 
Freshman Class in 1867. During his 
college course he was an editor of the 
Harvard Advocate, and a member of 
the St. Paul’s, Harvard Natural His- 
tory, D. K. E., Institute, O. K., and 
Hasty Pudding societies. After grad- 
uation he studied architecture two 
years at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and in February, 
1874, he went abroad and studied in 
the Ecole Nationale des Beaux Arts at 
Paris, receiving for various designs, 
presented in competitions, nine “ hon- 
orable mentions”? from examining 
juries (no prizes are given). He also 
exhibited as a water-colorist in the 
Paris Salon, and in the Dudley Gallery, 
London. He returned to Boston in 
August, 1880, and formed the firm of 
Rotch & Tilden, architects. He has 
contributed articles to the American 
Art Review and to the American Arch- 
itect ; and has exhibited water-colors 
in different cities. He has also been 
on several commissions for deciding 
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public competitions, and was chairman 
of the Department of Architecture, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. He has built many houses in 
different parts of this country and in 
Canada; the Art School and Museum 
of Art at Wellesley College; gym- 
nasiums at Bowdoin and Exeter; 
churches of The Ascension, The Holy 
Spirit, and The Messiah, in Boston, 
and the building for the American 
Legion of Honor in Boston. In 1890 
he was appointed supervisory architect 
of the Suffolk County Court House, 
then in process of construction. His 
crowning work, in connection with his 
profession, was his munificent bequests 
to the departments of architecture in 
the Lawrence Scientific School (which 
was founded by his grandfather), and 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He was married at Bristol, 
R. I., November 16, 1892, to Miss Li- 
sette de Wolf Colt, who survives him. 
— George Bass since his marriage re- 
sides at the Lexington Hotel, Chicago. 
—The first grandchild, descending 
from the Class of 1871 (so far as the 
Secretary is informed), is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Gardner, 
who was born at Hamilton, Mass., Oct. 
17, 1894. Mrs. Gardner is the daugh- 
ter of Henry Cabot Lodge, and was 
°71’s Class baby. To the delver after 
coincidences, it would be interesting 
to know whether any other Class can 
show a “Class grandchild” in direct 
descent. — H. McK. Twombly, is 
building near Madison, N. J., a coun- 
try-seat which is described as one of 
“the most palatial in the country.” — 
George Franklin Comstock died at Og- 
densburg, N. Y., Aug. 27, 1894, after 
a long and distressing illness. He was 
born at Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1850, 
the only son of the late Judge George 
F. and Cornelia (Moxon) Comstock, 
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and entered the Class of 1871 (from 
Racine College, Wis.) in the Sopho- 
more year. During his college course 
he was a member of the Institute, and 
the Hasty Pudding Society. After 
graduation he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar, but never actively 
practised, devoting himself largely to 
the manufacture of salt, and to the 
care of his father’s real estate. He 
leaves a widow (formerly Miss Caro- 
line A. Shaw, of Detroit, to whom he 
was married in Sept., 1876) and three 
daughters. 


1872. 
A. L. Linco1n, JR., Sec. 
18 P. O. Square, Boston. 

J. F. Andrew is a park commis- 
sioner of Boston.— H. B. Callender 
ran as an independent candidate for 
the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives at the last election. 


1873. 
ARTHUR L. WARE, Sec. 
Milton. 

Clarence B. Moore has given to the 
Peabody Museum an important col- 
lection of specimens from the Florida 
Mounds, — Prof. W. C. Lawton has 
resigned his professorship of Greek 
and Latin Literature at Bryn Mawr 
College ; his address is 3737 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. —C. N. 
Goodrich is an active worker in the 
Christian Endeavor Society. — A. C. 
Richardson is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the 21st Ward Good 
Government Club at Buffalo, N. Y. 
—A sketch of the late Dr. Freeman 
Snow will be printed in the next issue. 


1874. 


Grorce P. Sancer, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 
At the Class Meeting on Com- 
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mencement Day this year it was voted 
that the Class dine at the expense of 
the Class Fund in 1897, 1899 (25th 
anniversary), 1902, and 1904. It was 
also voted that the Class Secretary be 
authorized to use his discretion in ac- 
ceding to requests from outside the 
Class to send circulars calling for sub- 
scriptions for college or other pur- 
poses. — George Bendelari has an 
editorial position on the New York 
Sun. — W. C. Sanger was the Repub- 
lican candidate for the New York As- 
sembly from the 2d Oneida District. 
— G. P. Sanger has been reélected to 
the Massachusetts Senate. 


1875. 
Warren A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

Augustus Whiting, who left the 
Class during Junior year, died at 
Newport, July 23, He was a well- 
known whip at Newport. — A. Hemen- 
way is treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Charitabie Eye and Ear Infirmary. — 
E. E. Hobart is librarian, and W. A. 
Reed, treasurer of a recently formed 
Law Library Association for Plymouth 
County, Mass. — D. W. Ross has lent 
to the Boston Art Museum a large 
collection of Japanese prints. 


1877. 
Joun F. Tyxer, Sec. 
5 Tremont St., Boston. 

Gardner S. Lamson has gone to Ann 
Arbor to take charge of the Vocal 
Department of the University School 
of Music in the University of Michi- 
gan. — William C. Bates has resigned 
as superintendent of schools at Law- 
rence, and has been elected to a like 
position at Fall River.— George W. 
Huse has given up his practice at 
Tombstone, Arizona, and is in the 
East, where he will probably settle. — 
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J. S. Walker, who was in our Class 
during the Freshman year, has re- 
turned from the West to Boston, 
where he is in the life insurance busi- 
ness. —M. Bull was the Republican 
candidate for Congress again this fall 
in one of the Rhode Island districts. 
— J.C. Patton has resumed the prac- 
tice of Jaw in Boston. — The Class is 
reminded that there is to be a Class 
Dinner next June the evening before 
Commencement, and every member is 
expected to begin at once to make his 
plans to attend. — Barrett Wendell is 
in Europe on a year’s leave of absence. 
— A. L. Lowell has become a member 
of the Massachusetts Reform Club. — 
Sigourney Butler is secretary of the 
Boston Bar Association, of which C. 
K. Cobb is a councilor. 


1878. 
Jos. C. WuitNey, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 

Browne and Nichols opened their 
school this autumn in a large new 
building, which was planned by them, 
at 7 Garden Street, Cambridge. — P. 
V. R. Ely has been reélected vice- 
president of the Boston Stock Ex- 
change. 


1879. 
Francis Amy, See. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Secretary wishes the addresses 
of M. R. Jacobs and Marion Story. — 
Dr. C. M. Weld has presented to the 
Boston Public Library a colossal 
bronze statue of Harry Vane the 
Younger. — Meyer is a vice-president 
of the Merchants’ Club of Boston ; he 
has been reélected to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. — Walter Cary has 
joined the staff of the New York 
Times. — Prof. F. W. Taussig is 
spending his sabbatical year in Eu- 
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rope ; his address 1s with J. S. Morgan 
& Co., Bankers, London, England. — 
F. H. Rindge has presented to the 
Peabody Museum a large collection 
of archaeological specimens from the 
Klamath country. —C. F. Sprague is 
a park commissioner of Boston, and 
has been elected to the Mass. Legis- 
lature. — J. E. Cowdin is on the Com- 
mittee on Admissions of the University 
Club of New York city. — During the 
summer Prof. J. E. Wolff continued 
his work for the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey on the Highlands of New Jersey. 


1880. 
FREDERIC ALMY, Sec. 
Fitch Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. S. Davis is clerk of a newly 
formed Law Library Association for 
Plymouth County, Mass. — Robert 
Bacon has been elected a director of 
the Boston Stock Exchange for two 
years. — Dr. Charles E. Warren has 
joined the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Boston. — Prof. 
J. Geddes, Jr., received the degree of 
Ph. D. this year. His thesis was enti- 
tled “Study of an Acadian Dialect.” 
—F. A. Tupper delivered the poem 
at the dedication of the new high 
school at Quincy, of which he is head- 
master. — Almy is an officer of the 
21st Ward Good Government Club, 
Buffalo. 


1881. 
CHARLES R. SANGER, Sec. 
3040 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Curtis Guild, Jr., took an active 
part in the recent Republican cam- 
paign in Massachusetts. — Dr. O. W. 
Huntington has given to Harvard Col- 
lege the collection of minerals be- 
queathed to him by Prof. J. P. Cooke, 
48. — E. A. Whitman was Democratic 
candidate for the Mass. Legislature 
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from one of the Cambridge districts. 
—-C. A. Coolidge is superintending 
the erection of a new facade to Trinity 
Church, Boston. — Boies Penrose has 
been reélected to the Pennsylvania 
Legislature from the 6th Senatorial 
district. He has served in the Senate 
since 1886.— The Rev. G. A. Gor- 
don spent the summer abroad, and 
preached before the Summer School 
at Oxford. — Mac Veagh is still in Cali- 
fornia, recuperating his health. — 
Slater sailed from New London, Conn., 
on Oct. 24, on his steam yacht Elea- 
nora, for a two years’ cruise round the 
world. The Eleanora, after stopping 
at Marseilles, will proceed through 
the Mediterranean to the Levant. — 
M.S. C. Wright is a director of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. — 
C. H. Taft has resigned his position 
in the Hering College, Chicago, and 
opened an office at 16 Arlington St., 
Boston. — W. H. Wade returned from 
Europe in September, and has re- 
sumed law practice at 53 State St., 
Boston.—- W. R. Thayer has been 
elected to the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety. 


1882. 
Henry W. CunnincuaM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

J. R. Worcester, who for ten years 
has been connected with the Boston 
Bridge Works as Chief Engineer, has 
opened an office at 53 State St., Bos- 
ton, where he proposes to devote spe- 
cial attention to the designing of steel 
railroad and highway bridges, frame- 
works for city buildings, columns, and 
all classes of structural work. — H. 
M. Sewall, who was appointed consul 
to Samoa nine years ago, has for- 
mally left the Democratic party and 
joined the Republicans. R. Luce, of 
Somerville, has also come out with a 
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public letter renouncing his Demo- 
cratic affiliations. —G. L. Kittredge 
has been promoted to be Professor of 
English at Harvard. — Sherman Hoar 
is a councilor for three years of the 
Boston Bar Association. 


1883. 
FrepERICK NicHOLs, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

A. C. Burrage, who has been for 
two years counsel for the Brookline 
Gas Company, has been elected a di- 
rector in the Jamaica Plain Gas Com- 
pany. — J. R. Coolidge has returned 
from Paris after an absence of four 
years, and is now established as an 
architect in Boston. While at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, in the Second 
Class, he obtained all the honors 
granted by the School for architec- 
tural work. —Asst. Prof. Edward Cum- 
mings will conduct three courses in 
the Department of Economies at Har- 
vard during 1894-95. Two full 
courses, viz.: The Principles of So- 
ciology — Development of the Modern 
State, and of its Social Functions; and 
The Social and Economie Condition of 
Workingmen in the United States and 
in Other Countries; and one half 
course, Philosophy and Political Econ- 
omy — Utopian Literature from Pla- 
to’s “Republic ” to the Present Time. 
—C. P. Curtis was appointed, on Au- 
gust 16, by Gov. Greenhalge, to be 
one of the three members of the 
Metropolitan District Commission on 
Greater Boston. This Committee, au- 
thorized by the Legislature of 1894, 
is to report upon the expediency of 
the direct annexation to Boston of 
any or all of the surrounding munici- 
palities ; or to consider the feasibility 
of providing some form of complete 
or partial union with neighboring 
towns whose interests are practically 
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identical. With Curtis determining 
the future limits of the city, and Bur- 
tage handling the problem of rapid 
transit therein, it would seem that the 
destinies of the capital of Massachu- 
setts were largely under the control 
of *83.— Joseph Dorr has changed 
his address to 14 Lowell St., Cam- 
bridge, and has an office in the Equi- 
table Building, Boston. — Waldo Ful- 
ler is no longer connected with the 
cattle business, but is interested in 
mining properties at Telluride, Colo. — 
C. H. Grandgent is the secretary of 
the phonetic section of the Modern 
Language Society, and an important 
contributor to Dialect Notes, the pub- 
lication of the American Dialect So- 
ciety, an organization which aims to 
promote the scientific study of Eng- 
lish, and to stimulate interest in, and 
secure information regarding the vari- 
ations in the use and pronunciation of 
the English language in this country. 
—E. F. Henderson, who has spent 
the past three years abroad, has re- 
turned to Boston and is established at 
Chestnut Hill. He has made several 
translations from the classics for use 
as text-books in colleges and higher 
academies, and has written a history 
of Germany which has been received 
with favor. — Arthur Lyman was ap- 
pointed, in September, by the Mayor 
of Waltham, chairman of the Board 
of License Commissioners. — Asst. 
Prof. A. R. Marsh will conduct two 
courses in the Department of Compara- 
tive Literature at Harvard during 
1894-95, viz.: The History of Latin 
Literature in the Middle Ages (be- 
ginning with the 4th century), and its 
Relations to Classic and Modern Lit- 
erature ; and Mediaeval Literature in 
the Vulgar Tongues, with especial 
reference to the influence of France 
and Provence ; also, one course in the 
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Italian Department, Literature of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
(Tasso, Ariosto, Machiavelli, Pulci), 
with reading of Modern Texts. — H. 
L. Smyth will have charge of three 
half courses in the department of 
Geology at Harvard during 1894-95, 
viz.: Geological Surveying ; Mining 
Geology ; and Pre-Cambrian Geology 
of North America, with especial ref- 
erence to the Stratigraphy and Eco- 
nomics of the Rocks in the Original 
Laurentian Area and the Region of 
the Great Lakes. — Dr. A. K. Stone 
has been appointed Assistant in Bac- 
teriology at the Medical School for 
the year 1894-95. — Dr. C. P. Worces- 
ter has been reappointed secretary of 
the Medical School for the year 1894- 
95. 
1884. 
Epwarp A. Hrpsarp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Paul Thorndike is an assistant 
at the Medicai School.— H. J. Cox 
has been promoted to the position of 
forecaster at the U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau, Chicago, Il. This bureau now 
ranks second to that at Washington. 
He was promoted after a competitive 
examination. For the past six years 
he has been at the New Haven, Conn., 
station. — Silas Haynes Elliot died at 
Denver, Colo., on Sept. 24, after a four 
years’ illness. — E. L. Conant, who is 
teaching at the Law School, has been 
elected to the Mass. Reform Club. — 
T. W. Harris is superintendent of 
schools at Keene, N. H. 

The Secretary has issued his De- 
cennial Report which contains, be- 
sides the usual biographical news, 
some interesting statistics. At gradu- 
ation the Class had 201 members, of 
whom 7 have died, and 82 have mar- 
ried ; of 77 temporary members 9 are 
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dead and 14 married. About $2,000 
of the Class Fund remains unpaid. 
There are 59 lawyers, 37 business 
men, 30 teachers, 25 physicians, 13 
ministers, 8 journalists, 6 bankers, 4 
chemists, 2 architects, and 2 students, 
with 9 miscellaneous or undecided. 
For residence, Mass. has 95, N. Y., 
35, Penn. and IIl., 10 each, and the 
rest scattering. New York has 
gained 10 and Massachusetts has lost 
21 since graduation. — Editor. 
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1885. 


Henry M. Wiurams, See. 
39 Court St., Boston. 

The committee having charge of 
the publication of the Class Album re- 
quest that all members of the Class 
who have not yet sent in their orders 
for copies shall do so at once. A large 
number of those for whom copies have 
been prepared have failed up to the 
present time to designate the style of 
binding they desire and to forward 
their checks. —Geo. E. Foss of Chi- 
cago was the Republican candidate for 
Congress in the 7th District of Illi- 
nois, formerly represented by Geo. E. 
Adams, ’60, of the Overseers; and 
John Simpkins was the Republican can- 
didate for Congress in the 13th or 
“Cape” District of Mass. — A. Sid- 
ney J. Jennings, L. S. S., ’85, has left 
the De Beers Consolidated Mining 
Co., of Kimberly, So. Africa. Any in- 
formation of his present whereabouts 
will be appreciated by the Secretary. 
— Rowland W. Boyden has become a 
member of the law firm of Ropes, 
Gray & Loring, Boston. — Egerton 
L. Winthrop, Jr., has joined the law 
firm of Jay & Candler, 48 Wall St., 
New York, N. Y.— Eben Sutton has 
formed a copartnership with Jas. W. 
Bowen, ’82, for the banking business 
to be conducted under the name of 
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Sutton & Bowen, 53 State St., Boston. 
— Walter A. Halbert, of the New 
York Life Insurance Co., in his capa- 
city as appraiser for the company will 
hereafter make his headquarters at 
Chicago, IIl., instead of at Kansas 
City. —John F. Holland has been 
made assessment attorney for the city 
of Chicago. — Victor C. Alderson is 
professor of mathematics at the Ar- 
mour Institute of Chicago. — Fred I. 
Carpenter is taking a post graduate 
course at the Chicago University. — 
Prof. Edson L. Whitney has accepted 
the professorship of history at Ben- 
zonia College, Benzonia, Mich. — The 
Rey. W. Dewees Roberts has returned 
from abroad, and has accepted the 
rectorship of St. John’s Church, East 
Boston. — Edward F. Weld, formerly 
with the Flint & Pére Marquette R. 
R. Co., in Michigan, has accepted a 
position with the Southern Railway 
Co., and will have his headquarters 
at Richmond, Va.—Col. Samuel E. 
Winslow again managed the Repub- 
lican campaign in Massachusetts as 
chairman of the Republican State 
Committee with headquarters at No. 
1 Beacon St., Boston. — Prof. F. L. 
Van Cleef is associate professor of 
Greek, at Cornell. —Sidney W. Mil- 
ler, formerly of the Class, has re- 
moved from Pasadena, Cal., to Chi- 
cago, where he is engaged with the 
Pacific Flush Tank Co., in manufac- 
turing and selling his invention the 
Miller Automatic Siphon, which re- 
ceived the highest award at the 
World’s Fair. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, See. 
126 W. 85th St., New York, N. Y. 
F. C. Weld is now assistant chemist 
for the Merrimack Manufacturing Co. 
at Lowell. —I. W. Fay has been 
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studying chemistry at Heidelberg and 
Berlin since July, 1893. His present 
address is 49 Wilhelmstrasse, Ber- 
lin. — Paul Allen writes that Bruner 
has been for the last five years in the 
Sandwich Islands, laying out roads for 
the Hawaiian government. Bruner’s 
present address is the Pacific Club, 
San Francisco, Cal. — Hobson has 
changed his address to 66 Quincy St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— A. A. Gleason was 
the Republican nominee for represen- 
tative in Ward 17, Boston, at the re- 
cent election. — R. D. Weston-Smith 
was the Democratic candidate for the 
Mass. State Senate from Cambridge. 
—H. C. Ward, of Kansas City, has 
been appointed receiver of John J. 
Mastin & Co., an estate valued at over 
$3,000,000. 


1887. 
Geo. P. Furser, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

E. C. Palmer has been appointed 
general freight agent of the Iowa 
Central Ry. Co.— Dr. J. L. Morse 
has removed to 317 Marlborough St., 
Boston. — Dr. W. T. Talbot is Instrue- 
tor in Pathology and Director of the 
Pathological Laboratory of the Bos- 
ton University School of Medicine 
and assistant secretary of the Alumni 
Association of that school. He has 
been studying in Vienna. — Dr. F. I. 
Proctor has been appointed Instructor 
in Ophthalmology at the Harvard 
Medical School. — R. de W. Sampson 
is one of the founders of the Pittsfield 
Club. — G. E. Ladd is studying gco- 
logical chemistry in Munich. — The 
following are announced in the Free 
courses at the Institute of Technology, 
Boston, established by the Trustees of 
the Lowell Institute : Advanced Alge- 
bra and Theory of Equations; 12 leo- 
tures by Asst. Prof. F. H. Bailey, be- 
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ginning Dec. 4; Government of the 
United States ; 12 lectures by Asst. 


Prof. C. F. A. Currier, beginning 
Dec. 17. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Larz Anderson has presented to the 
city of Cincinnati a carved stone well- 
head of Renaissance design, which he 
purchased in Venice. It is about four 
feet high, having on one side a lion 
rampant and on the other an eagle, 
and is elaborately carved. It will be 
used in one of the city parks as a 
drinking-fountain. — Grover Flint has 
resigned his commission in the U. S. 
Cavalry. — J. A. Gallivan has been 
elected as a Democrat to the Mass. 
House of Representatives, from Ward 
13, Boston. — Harrie Beekman Drake 
died suddenly of pneumonia at Bash- 
ing Ridge, N. J., on Aug. 27.— The 
Rev. P. J. O’Callaghan wishes to open 
a Paulist church for the benefit of 
Roman Catholic students in the col- 
lege. — R. B. Mahany was the success- 
ful Republican candidate for Congress 
from the 32d N. Y. district. — D. T. 
Dickinson, Rep., has been elected to 
the Mass. Legislature. — Dr. E. C. 
Stowell has returned from abroad and 
begun to practice medicine at 9 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Boston. — Dr. G. P. 
Cogswell has also returned and opened 
an office on Church St., Cambridge, 
as assistant to Dr. Hildreth. — Dr. T. 
O. Shepard is practicing ophthalmol- 
ogy at the corner of Beacon and 
Charles Sts., Boston. 


1889. 


HERBERT H. Dar rine, Acting Sec. 
21 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
James M. Newell is in the law office 
of Fish, Richardson & Storrow, 40 
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Water St., Boston. — Prescott F. Hall 
has opened a law office in the Ex- 
change Building, Boston, Room 732. 
— Chas. Warren was the Democratic 
nominee for State Senator for the 2d 
Norfolk District, Mass. — W. R. Bige- 
low has formed a law partnership with 
H. J. Jaquith, at 40 Water St., Bos- 
ton, Rooms 18 and 19.— Dr. Walter 
L. Jennings has been elected professor 
of Organic Chemistry in the Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute. — R. E. N. 
Dodge is teaching English at Barnard 
College, New York city.— R. de C. 
Ward is one of the promoters of the 
Immigration Restriction League. — 
Dr. Almon D. Hodges has completed 
his course of study abroad and has 
taken offices in “The Warren,” at 
Roxbury, Mass. — H. F. Atkins who 
was graduated from the Law School 
last June, is now practicing law in St. 
Louis. Address, 3537 Morgan St. 


1890. 
JosErH W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

Francis K. Ball has been appointed 
Professor of Greek in the University 
of North Carolina, for three years, 
during the absence of Prof. Alexan- 
der, who is Minister to Greece. Ad- 
dress, Chapel Hill, N. C.— Wisner B. 
Martin’s address is changed to 163 
East 25th St., New York city.— C. 
L. Crehore is clerk of the Brookline 
Gas Co. — G. A. Dorsey took his 
Ph. D. at Harvard last June. — W. E. 
B. Du Bois, after spending two years 
in Germany, has accepted the chair of 
ancient languages at Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, Wilberforce, O. — F. L. Good- 
speed, who has had a parish at Am- 
herst, has been called to the First 
Church at Springfield.— E. B. Greene’s 
address is Illinois State University, at 
Champagne, Ill. — Dr. C. R. East- 
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man is teaching palaeontology at Har- 
vard this year. 


1891. 

Horace A. Davis, having entered 
the law office of R. Burnham Moffat, 
60 Cotton Exchange Building, New 
York city, has resigned the Class Sec- 
retaryship. The Class Committee have 
not yet chosen a successor. — Cum- 
neck was married on Oct. 6, at Pitts- 
field, to Miss Mary Cutting. They 
will reside in New York. — P. J. 
Harrison is practicing law in San 
Francisco, Cal. — E. Fulton has been 
appointed Professor of English and 
Rhetoric at Wells College. — Ken- 
neth McKenzie has been awarded a 
special prize of $50 for an essay on 
“The Rise of the dolce stil nuovo and 
its Development up to the time of 
Dante,” presented in competition for 
the Latham Prize. — R. W. Atkinson 
has returned from Germany where he 
has studied music since graduation. — 
J. B. Noyes is “Student Editor” of 
the Graduates’ Magazine. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 

Ralph Hamilton Shepard died at 
New Haven, Oswego Co., N. Y., Aug. 
17, after an illness of nine months. — 
F. H. Chase isin the law office of 
Sherman Hoar, and E. M. Moore in 
that of Ex-Gov. Russell. — Harry 
Landes has been elected principal of 
the Worcester High School from 
among 70 applicants.—C. C. Hyde 
has been engaged to teach science in 
the Hartford, Conn., High School. — 
W. C. Van Benschoten is a member 
of the Class of 796, Chicago Med- 
ical College (medical department of 
Northwestern University). — L. F. 
Kiesewetter’s address is Columbus, 
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O., care of The Okio Savings Bank 
Co.— M. D. Follansbee is a member 
of the firm of Hoyne, Follansbee & 
O’Connor, attorneys and counselors, 
88 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


1894. . 


E. K. Rann, Sec. 
Watertown. 

The following men have been ap- 
pointed assistants at Harvard for this 
year: J. W. Blankinship, in Botany ; 
R. J. Forsythe, in Chemistry ; L. D. 
Hill, in Physics ; A. N. Johnson, in 
Engineering ; M. Mower, in Fine 
Arts; G. Oensliiger, in Chemistry ; 
M. M. Skinner, in Semitic. — The 
following men are in the Graduate 
School : C. Abbe, L. A. E. Ahlers, A. 
C. L. Brown, D. F. Campbell, E. P. 
Carey, W. B. Clymer, G. F. Collier, 
B. M. Duggar, F.S. Duna, S. C. Earle, 
F. W. Eaton, A. B. Fay, J. S. Fester- 
son, J. D. M. Ford, H. A. Gehring, 
R. E. Gregg, J. I. Hamaker, C. A. 
Horne, B. C. Jutten, J. M. Kagan, C. 
L. Lawrence, H. R. Linville, J. D. 
Logan, R. MacDonald, H. C. Mar- 
shall, G. R. Noyes, H. I. Richmond, 
C. L. Safford, B. Sidis, R. A. Small, 
O. M. W. Sprague, O. Stark, R. R. 
Truitt, F. B. White, W. J. Whitney. 
— The following men are in the Med- 
ical School: R. T. Atkinson, W. C. 
Bailey, C. N. Barney, C. S. Barrell, 
A. A. Beebe, H. Cabot, H. F. Coburn, 
L. G. Crandon, L. Davis, S. S. Dear- 
born, 8. Gibbons, E. C. Hixon, W. S. 
Johnson, H. Kennedy, M. L. King, M. 
Ladd, G. B. Magrath, W. R. May, P. 
Musgrave, F. H. Ransom, A. L. 
Reagh, S. I. Schwab, R. D. Small, R. 
Soutter, H. G. Spooner, I. N. Tilden, 
G. S. Whiteside, H. Williams. — The 
following men are in the Law School : 
J. D. Arnold, S. Barnum, G. Beals, C. 
H. Beckwith, E. B. Bishop, E. B. 
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Bloss, J. Bordman, J. C. Breckinridge, 
W. R. Buckminster, A. P. Carter, 
G. C. Chaney, E. E. Clark, C. F. 
Clarkson, W. F. Corliss, A. F. Cosby, 
J. F. Crosby, G. M. Cushing, W. W. 
Cutler, A. Dickinson, T. Dows, D. 
A. Ellis, E. C. Ellis, E. L. Eustis, 
D. J. Gallert, G. A. Gray, A. D. 
Greenfield, R. Homans, E. A. Howes, 
J. D. Hubbell, H. R. Johnstone, J. B. 
Kirkpatrick, E. A. Knudsen, H. C. 
Lakin, J. A. McDonald, W. P. Meehan, 
J. M. Minton, G. C. Niles, J. A. Pew, 
W. A. Quigley, H. C. Quinby, C. M. 
Reade, E. E. Reardon, E. C. Roché, 
E. P. Saltonstall, C. Seasongood, W. 
C. Stone, F. W. Thomas, G. H. Tink- 
ham, E. Tuckerman, J. F. Twombly, 
B. G. Waters, G. T. Weitzel, A. J. 
Wellington, A. L. Wetmore, W. S. 
Woods. — The following are at the 
Divinity School: J. P. Fox, L. M. 
Greenman, £. K. Rand, E. E. Star- 
buck. —- The following are at the Law- 
rence Scientific School: F. E. Froth- 
ingham, H. W. Horne, F. S. Pratt. 


Mepicat Scnoon, 1894. 
Elliott P. Joslin, Sec. 

The Class of 1894 numbered at its 
entrance to the Medical School, 171. 
Of these 63 (36.84 per cent.) had re- 
ceived degrees from various universi- 
ties, colleges, and technical schools. 
At the end of the three years’ course 
the number in the Class had dropped 
to 120, but of these 56 (46.66 per 
cent.) had degrees. The;inference to be 
drawn from this increase is obvious. — 
In June this year 52 of the Class were 
given the degree of M.D. The ma- 
jority are now in practice. Several 
are continuing their studies in New 
York and Europe. Forty-four of the 
Class are taking the fourth year. The 
remaining 26 represent chiefly men 
who are serving in hospitals.— Thirty- 
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six men have so far received hospital 
appointments in 17 institutions and this 
number will probably be increased to 
50 before June, 1895. The Boston City 
Hospital heads the list with 11, and at 
the Mass. General Hospital there are 
10. The others have been distributed 
as follows: Samaritan Hospital, 4; 
Carney, 2; Worcester City, 2; and 
one each at the Rochester City ; 
Lynn City ; St. John’s, Lowell ; Bos- 
ton Lying-In Hospital; Woman's ; 
St. Elizabeth’s ; Children’s ; McLean 
Insane Asylum ; Boston Lunatic Hos- 
pital ; Austin Farm ; Channing Hos- 
pital, Brookline ; Long Island, Bos- 
ton Harbor; Baldwinville Home for 
Epileptics. Five men are serving in 
more than one hospital. The large 
list of hospital positions filled by 
members of the Class speaks well not 
only for the students individually but 
also for the instruction furnished at 
the School. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


General Nathaniel Prentice Banks, 
who died at Waltham on Sept. 1, was 
made an LL. D. by Harvard in 1858, 
when he was governor of Massachu- 
setts. Born at Waltham, Jan. 30, 
1816, he was elected to the Mass. 
Legislature in 1849, and to Congress 
in 1853, and was chosen Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, after a 
deadlock lasting two months, in 1855. 
During the Civil War he attained the 
rank of major-general, being conspic- 
uous for bravery rather than for mili- 
tary skill. He commanded at New 
Orleans after Gen. B. F. Butler’s with- 
drawal, and directed the attack on 
Port Hudson and the Red River ex- 
pedition. Arter the war he was U. S. 
Marshal for Massachusetts for many 
years. He served in the 5ist Con- 
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gress as a Republican. In early life 
he had been a Democrat and a Know- 
Nothing before joining the Republican 
party. 

The address of Henry B. Ward, 
p 92, now a member of the faculty of 
the University of Nebraska, is No. 
1235 U Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

The Rev. Grindall Reynolds, t ’47, 
died at Concord on Sept. 30. He 
was born at Franconia, N. H., Dee. 
22, 1822 ; was for many years pastor 
of the Unitarian Church at Concord, 
and, since May, 1881, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association. Last 
Commencement he received from Har- 
vard the degree of D. D. A detailed 
biographical sketch of him will be 
found in the Graduates’ Magazine for 
September, pp. 57, 58. 

Prof. S. P. Langley, h ’86, at one 
time an assistant at the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, and now head of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, has received the 
degree of D. C. L. from Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

The Salt Lake City News says: 
“Two Cache Valley boys have re- 
turned to their homes after completing 
their studies at Harvard University. 
Their names are George L. Swendsen, 
$94, of Richmond, and John A. Widt- 
soe, s 94, of Logan. As a proof that 
the services of such young men are 
appreciated at home, it is only neces- 
sary to state that Swendsen has been 
employed by the B. Y. College as 
assistant professor of mathematics, 
and Widtsoe has received the appoint- 
ment as chemist of the experiment 
station of the A. C. of U., and in- 
structor in chemistry in the college.” 

Eugene Lawrence, L. S. ’47, died at 
his home in New York city on Aug. 17, 
after a short illness, at the age of 71. 
He graduated from the University of 
the City of New York in the Class of 
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’41, and took a course at the Harvard 
Law School. His taste led him into lit- 
erary work, and in 1855 his first work, 
“Lives of British Historians,” made 
its appearance. From that time he 
was a liberal contributor as an histo- 
rian and journalist. His latest work 
was the contribution of three articles 
to the “ Memorial History of the City 
of New York,” edited by James Grant 
Wilson. Among other works written 
by Mr. Lawrence were “ Historical 
Studies,” 1856, and “ Literary Prim- 
ers,” 1880. He also wrote articles 
upon Hume, Gibbon, and Cowper for 
Appleton’s Encyclopaedia, in 1858, and 
many articles for the periodical liter- 
ature of the day. For many years 
previous to his death Mr. Lawrence 
was engaged ona “ History of Rcme.” 

Dr. Levi Wheaton Clapp, m ’73, 
was accidentally killed at Pawtucket, 
on Sept. 18, by falling from a high 
wall on toa pile of stones. He was 
born at Pawtucket, R. I., Jan. 3, 1849, 
graduated from Brewn University in 
1870, from the Harvard Medical 
School in 1873, and since graduation 
had practiced at Pawtucket, except two 
years spent in Baitimore and Wash- 
ington. He left a widow and three 
children. He was a member of the 
Medical Society of Rhode Island and 
of Providence. 

Dr. Frank C. Cook, m 93, has suc- 
cessfully passed the examinations be- 
fore the naval examining board, and 
received an appointment as assistant 
surgeon in the U. S. Navy. He is son 
of Commander Cook, U. 8. N., who 
was formerly stationedat the Navy 
Yard in Charlestown. 

E. C. Morris, A. M., ’94, is teaching 
English at the Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Frank Marcellus Blodgett, m°70, 
died at his home in New York city 
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on Sept. 26. He was born in Boston, 
and after graduating at the Medical 
School he studied abroad. He was 
prominent in Boston as an obstetri- 
cian. About eight years ago he went 
to New York, and had lived there ever 
since. He invented several surgical 
instruments that are extensively used 
in the profession. He was a member 
of the Travellers’ Club. A widow 
survives. 

Dr. George R. Rodeman, A. M., ’87, 
is principal of the Bedford Academy 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oliver Franklin Hack, / ’42, a well- 
known member of the Baltimore bar, 
died at Block Island, R. I., on Aug. 
7, in his 71st year. He was born at 
Baltimore, and after being educated 
there he attended the Harvard Law 
School. In the practice of his profes- 
sion in Baltimore and Washington he 
was counsel in several important 
eases, notably in that of Mrs. Surratt 
after the assassination of President 
Lincoln. In 1849 and 1850 Mr. Hack 
was a member of the Maryland Legis- 
lature. A widow and daughter sur- 
vive. 

Prof. Wolcott Gibbs, h ’88, has been 
elected an honorary member of the 
American Chemists’ Association. He 
is the first American thus honored. 

S. B. Harding, A. M., ’94, is an 
officer of the Hamilton County, O., 
Teachers’ Institute. 

Everett P. Wheeler, / 59, was the 
candidate for governor of the so- 
called “Shepard Democrats ” of New 
York State in the recent election. 

Daniel H. Burnham, h’93, has been 
elected president of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

Archibald H. Grimké, / ’74, has 
been appointed U. S. Consul at San 
Domingo. So far as is known, he is 
the first colored man holding a Har- 
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vard degree who has received an im- 
portant appointment in the diplomatic 
service. 

Asst. Prof. R. S. Tarr, s °90, is 
teaching geology and physical geogra- 
phy at Cornell this year. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
National Society of Electro-Therapeu- 
tists, Dr. Wm. L. Jackson, m ’76, of 
Boston, was chosen president. 

Prof, G. L. Goodale, m 63, deliv- 
ered the address of presentation when 
the new Searles Scientific Building 
was dedicated at Bowdoin College on 
Sept. 20. 

Wm. M. Ross, /’77, was the Re- 
publican nominee for county judge at 
Syracuse, N. Y., in the recent elec- 
tion. 

Robert Stanton Avery, ¢’46, died in 
Washingtdn, D. C., on Sept. 12. He 
was born in Preston, Conn., May 1, 
1808, being descended from one of the 
first settlers of New London. He at- 
tended the public school in kis native 
town; from the age of 17 to 21 
taught in winter and worked on a 
farm in summer ; attended the Plain- 
field Academy ; subsequently taught 
in Fall River, Worcester, Wheeling, 
W. Va., and Louisville, Ky. At the 
age of 36 he entered the Harvard 
Divinity School, and after graduating 
in 1846 he preached occasionally in 
Unitarian pulpits ; but his forte lay in 
mathematics and engineering, and he 
secured a position in the U. S. Coast 
Survey, where he worked with great 
credit to an advanced age. After 12 
years of service he was promoted to 
be head of the tidal department, 
where the publication of the “Tide 
Tables” came under his charge. He 
invented a tide-gauge and introduced 
many improvements into the service, 
from which he resigned nine years 
ago. He has left several scientific 
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works to be published after his death. 
He married Miss Lydia Meech, of 
North Stonington, Conn., who died 
about four years ago. 

The Rev. Henry Cary Badger, 
who was employed from Jan., 1884, to 
July, 1892, in cataloguing the maps 
and charts in the College Library, 
died during the summer. 

The Hon. George M. Stearns [L. S. 
50] has given up his law practice at 
Chicopee, on account of ill-health, and 
has removed to Brookline. 

Col. William Trickey Holt, 7 ’67, 
died at Holtwold, Elbert County, 
Colo., on Aug. 30. After graduation 
he practiced law in New York city ; 
then went to Colorado Springs, where 
he lived until the death of his wife, 
in 1873, when he made his home in 
Portland, Me. Extensive cattle in- 
terests in Colorado and New Mexico 
caused him to spend much of his time 
in the West. He left a daughter and 
two sons. 

Among the present officers of the 
Mass. Medico- Legal Society are: 
President, Dr. Z. B. Adams, m 53°; 
vice-pres., Dr. S. W. Abbott, m ’62; 
recording secretary, Dr. F. W. Draper, 
m 69. 

Prof. E. S. Morse, h 92, has been 
elected corresponding member of the 
National Association of Architects ; 
Prof. C. H. Moore is an honorary 
member. 

Edgar R. Champlin, / ’80, is presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Republican 
Club. 

Chiefly through the suggestion of 
Prof. N. §. Shaler, s 62, the U. S. 
Geological Survey has established a 
division of highway geology. 

F. L. Olmsted,  ’93, has been ap- 
pointed architect of the Harlem River, 
N. Y., Speedway. 

Dr. Charles Oscar Cummings, d ’93, 
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died of appendicitis, at Charlestown, 
N.H., on Oct. 13. He was a graduate 
of Dartmouth, 1890, and was 28 years 
old. He left a widow and child. 

Dr. Albinus Otis Hamilton, m ’77, 
committed suicide at Dorchester, on 
Oct. 4, aged 62 years. Before taking 
up the study of medicine he was a 
Methodist minister. He practiced 
medicine in East Boston, removing to 
Dorchester less than two years ago. 
He was a Freemason. He left a 
widow and daughter. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 2 ’86, wrote 
the poem for the dedication of the 
monument to Gen. G. B. McClellan, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 24. 

Dr. James Cody, m 744, died at the 
Northern Hospital for the Insane at 
Watertown, Wis., Oct. 8. He was 
born at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
Aug. 22, 1820, and two years after 
taking his diploma at the Harvard 
Medical School he settled at Water- 
town, Wis., which was his home till 
about 1885. He was at one time sur- 
geon of the Wisconsin State Artillery, 
and, during the rebellion, a U. S. 
pension examiner. He married, first, 
Adeline Ragan in 1848, who died in 
1870. Ten years later, he married 
Theresa Kelly, of Watertown, Wis. 
Children by both marriages survive. 

The new president of Bates College, 
Prof. George C. Chase, was a special 
student at Harvard, 1871-72. 

Henry Clinton Hutchins, L. S., 
1842-43, died in Boston on Oct. 28. 
He was born in Bath, Me. 

Prof. F. H. Osgood is chairman of 
the Mass. Board of Cattle Commis- 
sioners. 

Prof. Wm. James, m 69, has deliv- 
ered a course of lectures on “The 
Applications of Psychology to Educa- 
tion” before the Brooklyn Institute, 
this autumn. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The Loan Furniture System has no 
official relation with the University. 
It isa method of personal and friendly 
aid, designed to help poor students in 
furnishing their rooms. Its privileges 
are open to students in any Cambridge 
department of the University, but ap- 
plications should be made only by 
students whose means are very lim- 
ited. For the last four years it has 
supplied many such students with 
substantial and complete sets of oak 
furniture, each set costing about $50, 
—atarental of $5a year. The stu- 
dent pays at the beginning of the year 
$7.50, and at the close of the year, on 
return of the furniture in good condi- 
tion, or on renewal of the lease after 
inspection by the agent, a rebate is 
allowed of $2.50. There are now 50 
complete sets of this furniture, each 
sufficient for a study and a bedroom, 
at the disposal of the System. There 
are also 20 partial sets, provided by 
gifts. Seventy students were thus 
provided for, during the year 1893-94, 
under this System. For leases and 
further information application should 
be made to Edward M. Moore, Sec- 
retary, 386 Harvard St., Cambridge. 
Such application, to be successful, 
should be made as early as possible, 
for each year the demand is greater 
than the suppiy. 

Francis G. Peabody, ’69. 


The Sales Prize for the best scholar 
in Spanish, scholarship being deter- 
mined by proficiency in Spanish com- 
position, was open to competition for 
the first time in 1893-94; it was 
awarded to P. O. Skinner, 96. 

The Mass. Society for Promoting 
Good Citizenship has for its honorary 
president Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39; R. T. 
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Paine, *55, and Prof. N. S. Shaler, 
s 62, are vice-presidents; A. B. Ellis, 
75, Josiah Quincy, ’80, and the Rey. 
C. F. Dole, ’68, exec. committee ; 
Curtis Guild, Jr., ’81, and the Rev. 
Reuben Kidner, ’75, committee on 
membership ; John Fiske, 63, Prof. 
A. B. Hart, ’80, the Rev. ©. F. Dole, 
’68, and John G. Brooks, ¢ ’75, com- 
mittee on courses of study; Josiah 
Quincy, 80, A. M. Howe, ’69, and A. 
B. Ellis, ’75, finance committee. 

The Library has lately received 
from his widow a collection of MSS. 
of the late Bayard Taylor’s poetical 
works, including his translation of 
Faust, two drafts of Prince Deukalion, 
The Poet’s Journal, The Masque of the 
Gods, and other works. 

The Mass. Horticultural Society has 
among its recently elected officers : 
N. T. Kidder, s 82, president ; F. H. 
Appleton, ’69, and Walter Hunnewell, 
’65, vice-presidents ; B. M. Watson, 
Jr., 70, Professor of Botany and Vege- 
table Physiology ; S. H. Scudder, s 62, 
Professor of Entomology. 

The American Bar Association met 
at Saratoga, N. Y., at the end of Au- 
gust and elected James C. Carter, ’50, 
president ; and Francis Rawle, 69, 
secretary. Alfred Hemenway, L. S., 
63, was chosen a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Profs..C. P. Lyman and F. H. Os- 
good, of the Veterinary School, read 
papers at the public meeting, held at 
Worcester, on Oct. 25, by the Mass. 
State Board of Cattle Commissioners. 

Several Harvard men accompanied 
the Cook Arctic Excursion, which went 
to Greenland in the Miranda last sum- 
mer, and was wrecked in Davis Strait. 
Among them were Maynard Ladd, ’94, 
and W. B. Wolffe, ’95. 

The Hon. J. F. Andrew, ’72, C. F. 
Sprague [’79], and Gen. F. A. Walker, 
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h 83, are park commissioners of Bos- 
ton. 

Officers of the Boston Bar Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year are: Pres., 
Solomon Lincoln, 57; vice-pres., G. 
O. Shattuck, ’51; treas., C. P. Green- 
ough, 64; sec., Sigourney Butler, ’77; 
council, for three years, Moses Wil- 
liams, ’68 ; Alfred Hemenway, L. S., 
763; Sherman Hoar, ’82; C. K. Cobb, 
77; W. S. Hall, 69, and T. H. Tyn- 
dale, 7 ’68. 

Moses Edgar Staples, ’97, was killed 
by diving against a sunken rock near 
his home at Ogunquit, Me., on July 28. 

The American Unitarian Association 
at its annual convention at Saratoga, 
elected Senator G. F. Hoar, ’46, presi- 
dent ; Horace Davis, 49, and John 
D. Long, ’57, vice-presidents; and 
George S. Hale, 44, and George E. 
Adams, ’60, members of the council. 

Among the officers of the Univer- 
sity Club, New York city, are C. C. 
Beaman, ’61, vice-president ; H. E. 
Howland, / 57, and George Blagden, 
*56, council ; T. F. Brownell, ’65, S. 
H. Ordway, / ’83, R. S. Minturn, 784, 
J. G. Chapman, ’83, Clement Cleve- 
land, °67, and John E. Cowdin, ’79, 
committee on admission. 

At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, at Worces- 
ter, Oct. 24, the Hon. Stephen Salis- 
bury, ’56, was elected president ; the 
Hon. G. F. Hoar, 746, and the Rev. E. 
E. Hale, ’39, were chosen vice-presi- 
dents ; Dr. G. E. Ellis, ’33, secretary 
of domestic correspondence; C. A. 
Chase, ’55, recording secretary ; Dr. 
S. A. Green, *51, P. E. Aldrich, 7 ’44, 
the Rev. E. C. Smyth, A ’86, S. S. 
Green, ’58, E. L. Davis, / ’45, G. Stan- 
ley Hall, p ’78, and John D. Wash- 
burn, ’53, councilors; A. G. Bullock, 
68, auditor. 

A Committee of Seventy has been 
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organized in New York city for puri- 
fying the political and administrative 
condition of the municipality. C. C. 
Beaman, 61, and E. P. Wheeler, Z ’59, 
are members of its executive commit- 
tee ; P. B. Olney, ’64, is a member of 
the general committee. 

The Harvard Medical Society of 
New York City was incorporated with 
the Secretary of State on June 27. 
The executive committee for the first 
year are: Reynold W. Wilcox, Dillon 
Brown, Frank H. Daniels, Howard 
Lilienthal, Royal Whitman, and Win- 
ters Brannan. 

42 College House has a large photo- 
graph of the late Frank Bolles, / ’82, 
who roomed there from 1879 to 1882. 
The picture, which is to be a transmit- 
tendum, bears this extract from Mr. 
Bolles’s diary of 1882 : “ Home to my 
dear 42! Ah, shall I ever have a 
cosier, warmer, and snugger little 
room? To my mind it is one of the 
most charming rooms I have ever 
seen among students’ quarters. It is 
filled with vivid associations, too. 
Were I to die tonight, this room 
could tell enough to make posterity 
my friend.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


«*, To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. Inno other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions, Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


Prof. John Trowbridge, s ’65, has 
recently published the following pa- 
pers: “Change of Period of Electri- 
cal Waves on Iron Wires,” Amrrican 
Journal of Science, October ; “ Elec- 
trical Resonance and Electrical Inter- 
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ference,” London Philosophical Maga- 
zine, August ; “Horse Power in the 
Electric Spark,” Chautauquan, April ; 
and “Electromagnetic Theory of 
Light,’’ Chautauquan, June ; scientific 
abstracts in the American Journal of 
Science, of which Professor Trow- 
bridge is Associate Editor. 

B. W. Wells, ’77, has an article in 
the Sewanee Review for August, on 
Goethe’s Faust, and has also published 
in pamphlet form papers on “The 
French Classicists,” and “The Age of 
Voltaire.” 

C. E. St. John, A. M., ’93, contrib- 
utes a paper on “Wave Length of 
Electricity on Iron Wires” to the 
Philosophical Magazine, London, for 
November. 

P. B. Spalding, s 94, and H. B. 
Shaw, Gr. Sch., have printed in the 
Proceedings of the American Acad- 
emy an article on “Heat Method of 
measuring Self-Induction.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, is to con- 
tribute a series of “ Hero-Tales from 
American History” to the next vol- 
ume of St. Nicholas. 

C. R. Eastman, ’90, has a transla- 
tion of Prof. von Zittel’s article on 
“ Instruction in Geology in Germany ” 
inthe August number of the American 
Geologist, and also a report on “ Fossil 
fishes from Kansas ” in the Palaeonto- 
graphica. 

The University Calendar is edited 
this year by J. B. Williams, ’77. 

Maemillan & Co. have recently is- 
sued “A New and Complete Con- 
cordance, or Verbal Index, to Words, 
Phrases, and Passages in the Dramatic 
Works of Shakespeare : with a Supple- 
mentary Concordance to the Poems,” 
by John Bartlett, h °71. This great 
work, which embraces more than 
400,000 entries, will serve not only as 
a concordance but also as a dictionary 
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of quotations to Shakespeare, as Mr. 
Bartlett gives with each word the con- 
text in which it is embedded. 

Bulietin No. 7, vol. xxv, of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoélogy, contains 
“The Origin of the Endocardium in 
Bony Fishes,” by Arthur T. Holbrook, 
’92. It is accompanied by five plates. 

The second volume of “The Writ- 
ings of Thomas Paine, 1779-92,” ed- 
ited by the Rev. M. D. Conway, ¢ ’54, 
has recently been issued. 

The Rey. J. W. Chadwick, ¢ ’64, 
gave an account of the origin of Bry- 
ant’s “ Thanatopsis ” in Harper’s for 
September. 

In the September Lippincott’s W. 
R. Furness [’83], described human 
horses. 

“ A History of Germany in the Mid- 
dle Ages,” by Ernest F. Henderson, 
’83, has recently been issued by Mac- 
millan, New York. 

The sixth volume of “ The Silva of 
North America,” by Prof. Chas. S. 
Sargent, 62, finishing the account of 
the trees of the Gamopetaleae and 
beginning that of the Apetaleae, has 
recently been issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

George A. Hibbard, ’80, described 
Lenox in the October Scribner’s. 

The New World for September 
printed “ Universal Religion,” by John 
W. Chadwick, ¢’64 ; “ Giordano Bru- 
no’s ‘Expulsion of the Beast Trium- 
phant,’ ” by Wm. R. Thayer, ’81 ; and 
“ The Service of Worship and the Ser- 
vice of Thought,’ by Chas. F. Dole, 
68. 

Dr. H. P. Bowditch, ’61, wrote on 
“Composite Photography,” with speci- 
men illustrations, in McClure’s Mag- 
azine for September. 

In vol. xxii, part 1, of the T’ransac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
Percival Lowell, ’76, continued his dis- 
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cussion of Esoteric Shintd, and Prof. 
Garrett Droppers, ’87, described a Jap- 
anese credit association. 

The third volume of “The Winning 
of the West,” 1784-90, by Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80, is announced by the 
Putnams, New York. 

Gen. F. A. Walker, LL. D., ’83, has 
written a life of Gen. W. S. Hancock. 
(Appleton : New York.) 

Prof. G. F. Woodberry, ’77, edited 
for thegSeptember and October Cen- 
tury letters of E. A. Poe, describing his 
life in Philadelphia and in New York. 

Henry Norman, ’81, discussed ‘‘ The 
Question of Corea” in the Contempo- 
rary Review for September. 

Prof. Josiah Royce wrote on “ The 
Eternal World and the Social Con- 
sciousness ” in the Philosophical Review 
for September. 

The September Psychological Review 
printed the second part of ‘Studies 
from the Harvard Psychological La- 
boratory,” and “The Physical Basis 
of Emotion,” by Prof. Wm. James, 
m’69. 

John Fiske, 63, and Carl Schurz, 
LL. D., ’76, are contributors to a work 
called “Our Presidents.” (Appleton : 
New York.) 

During his recent residence in 
Athens, Prof. J. Williams White, p 
°77, printed “The Opisthodomus on 
the Acropolis at Athens,” and contrib- 
uted to the ’Ednuepts ’ApxatoAoyien, part 
iii, 1894, an essay in modern Greek en- 
titled “To MeAapyikov em TepixAcous.” 

Dr. D. D. Slade, *44, described a 
journey in the White Mountains with 
his classmate Francis Parkman in 1841, 
in the September number of the New 
England Magazine, and L. McK. Gar- 
rison, °88, wrote about “A Young 
Harvard Poet, Robert Habersham,” 
of the Class of 1831, who died the 
year after graduation. 

VOL. 111. — No. 10. 19 


A character sketch, accompanied by 
several portraits, of Chas. A. Dana, 
"43, was printed by McClure’s Maga- 
zine for October. 

Wm. M. Fullerton, ’86, wrote “To 
the Brink of Pirene,” in the Septem- 
ber National Review. 

The Rev. Joseph May, °58, has 
printed “The Ethical Awakening,” 
and “Truth our Aim,’’ two sermons 
preached last spring in Philadelphia. 

Dr. H. R. Storer, 50, has brought 
his catalogue of “The Medals, Jetons, 
and Tokens Illustrative of Sanita- 
tion,” as far as No. 2228 in The Sani- 
tarian for August. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York, have 
recently published a text-book of Ele- 
mentary Physics, by Instructor E. H. 
Hall. 

The September number of the Jour- 
nal of Political Economy, issued by the 
University of Chicago, contained an 
article on “California Breadstuffs,” by 
Horace Davis, ’49, and “Gold and Sil- 
ver in San Domingo,” by Prof. J. L. 
Laughlin, ’73. 

A book entitled “ The College Wo- 
man” by Pres. C. F. Thwing, 76, is 
announced. 

“Salvation Gap,” another story of 
wild Western life, by Owen Wister, 
’82, appeared in Harper’s Magazine 
for October. 

A. W. Roberts, ’81, has edited 
Cornelius Nepos for schools. (Ginn : 
Boston.) 

C. P. Ware, 62, has prepared tables 
of the descendants and ancestors of 
Henry Ware, 1785, with the ancestors 
of his wives, Mary Clark and Eliza- 
beth Bowes. 

Prof. W. G. Farlow, 66, has re- 
printed from Garden and Forest his 
illustrated “Notes for Mushroom- 
eaters.” 

C. F. Adams, ’56, is the editor of 
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“ Antinomianism in the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, 1636-38 ; Includ- 
ing the Short Story, and other Docu- 
ments.” The latter include accounts 
of the examination and trial of Mrs. 
Anne Hutchinson, and extracts from 
Cotton’s “Way of the Churches 
Cleared,” and Robert Keayne’s Book, 
1639. Reprinted from the publications 
of the Prince Society. 

To the October Atlantic Dr. G. E. 
Ellis, ’33, contributed the “ Retro- 
spect of an Octogenarian,” and H. 
C. Merwin, ’74, analyzed “The Phi- 
losophy of Sterne.” 

Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71, discussed 
‘The Results of Democratic Vic- 
tory,’”’ and the Hon. Augustine Heard, 
’47, late U. S. Minister to Korea, de- 
seribed the rival pretensions of China 
and Japan in Korea, in the Septem- 
ber North American Review. 

In the September Atlantic Prof. 
Kuno Francke had a paper on “ The 
New Storm and Stress in Germany.” 

Wm. L. Phelps, A. M., ’91, has ed- 
ited Irving’s “ Tales of a Traveller,” 
and is preparing “* The Sketch-Book,”’ 
and “ Alhambra.” (Putnam: New 
York.) 

The Magazine of Poetry (Buffalo, 
N. Y.) printed in September a brief 
sketch of F. A. Tupper, ’80, and a 
selection of his poems. 

Prof. Arthur M. Comey, ’82, has 
prepared “A Dictionary of Chemical 
Solubilities,” which contains complete 
data of the solubility of all chemical 
substances, and furnishes tables of the 
specific gravity of solutions, etc. The 
material has been collected from the 
original sources in the periodical lit- 
erature of chemistry in America, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and other countries. 
The first volume of the work deals 
with Inorganic Compounds ; the sec- 
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ond with Organic Compounds. (Mace- 
millan : New York.) 

The ninth part of the monumental 
work on English Ballads, edited by 
Prof. F. J. Child, ’46, has recently 
been issued by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

To the Review of Reviews for Octo- 
ber Wm. R. Thayer, ’81, contributed 
an article on Wm. Cullen Bryant’s 
Centennial. 

The Museum of Comparative Zoil- 
ogy has in preparation the following 
publications: “ Reports on the Results 
of Dredging Operations from 1877 to 
1880, in charge of Alexander Agassiz, 
by the U. S. Coast Survey Steamer 
Blake, Lieut.-Commander C. D. Sigs- 
bee, U. S. N., and Commander J. R. 
Bartlett, U. S. N., Commanding.” 
“Reports on the Results of the Ex- 
pedition of 1891 of the U. S. Fish 
Commission Steamer Albatross, Lieut.- 
Commander Z. L. Tanner, U. S. N., 
Commanding, in charge of Alexander 
Agassiz.” ‘Contributions from the 
Zoilogical Laboratory, in charge of 
Prof. E. L. Mark.” “Contributions 
from the Geological Laboratory, in 
charge of Prof. N.S. Shaler.” “Con- 
tributions from the Petrographical 
Laboratory, in charge of Prof. J. El- 
iot Wolff. 

J. F. Botume, ’76, has recently ar- 
ranged “Scenes from Euridice,’’ the 
earliest opera. The old accompani- 
ments are retained, but a modern ver- 
sion is added for those who are un- 
familiar with ancient thorough-bass. 
Published by the O. Ditson Co. 

Carl Vrooman, Sp. St., wrote on 
“College Debating” in the October 
Arena. 

W. M. Fullerton, ’86, is reported as 
engaged in collecting for publication 
in a volume his contributions to mag- 
azines. 
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A series of “ Economic Classics” is 
to be published by Macmillan during 
the coming winter, under the editor- 
ship of Prof. W. J. Ashley. It will 
embrace (1) select chapters from the 
great so-called classical economists — 
Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo (this 
with an eye to ready consultation by 
students); (2) reprints of older Eng- 
lish works — Mun, Child, Petty; (3) 
translations of important foreign trea- 
tises— Roscher, Von Thiinen, Her- 
mann. The volumes will be uniform 
except in thickness, and not numbered, 
and will be issued at 75 cents. The 
only notes will be biographical and 
bibliographical. 

L. E. Opdycke, ’80, has translated 
“Tales from the Aegean,” from the 
modern Greek of Demetrios Bikelas, 
one of the most popular living au- 
thors of Greece. (McClurg: Chicago.) 

The Century Co., New York, an- 
nounce “ When all the Woods are 
Green,” a new tale of the primeval 
Canadian forests, by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, h ’86, and “The Man who 
Married the Moon,” juvenile folk- 
stories of the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico, by C. F. Lummis [’81]. 

Prof. J. D. Whitney has completed 
a volume on population, immigration, 
and irrigation in the United States, 
as a supplement to his account of our 
country that appeared in the last edi- 
tion of the “ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica.” 

Prof. F. H. Storer, s ’55, has issued, 
in conjunction with Prof. W. B. Lind- 
say, “An Elementary Manual of 
Chemistry.” (American Book Co. : 
New York.) 

S. Kurino, /’81, Japanese Minister 
to the U. S., wrote on “ The Oriental 
War,” in the November North Ameri- 
can Review. 


Prof. E. L. Mark and Dr. W. MceM. 


Woodworth, ’88, are translating the 
“Text-Book of the Embryology of 
Vertebrates’ from the German of 
Korschelt and Heider. 

“ A Primer of Argumentation,” by 
George P. Baker, ’87, is announced, 
which “aims to treat argumentation 
simply and interestingly, with little at- 
tention to formal logic as to the special 
use of argument in legal matters, but 
with constant thought for argument as 
a part of literary composition.” (Ginn: 
Boston.) 

Henry C. Lea, h ’90, has in press a 
work on “ Confession and Absolution.” 

Prof. G. R. Carpenter, ’86, is to 
write the “Life of Whittier” in the 
American Men of Letters Series. 

The second edition of “Graduate 
Courses : A Hand-Book for Graduate 
Students,” has been issued by the 
Graduate Club of Harvard, and is 
supplied at the nominal price of ten 
cents. It displays the courses of 
nineteen colleges and universities, and 
adds th2 names of the instructors with 
their scholastic pedigrees. For copies 
apply to C. A. Duniway, 54 Langdon 
St., Cambridge. 

In Outing for October, Mr. James 
G. Lathrop described a rational scheme 
of training. 

Dr. B. L. Robinson, ’87, has con- 
tributed to vol. xxix of the Proceedings 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences the following papers: “ The 
North American Alsineae ;” “ De- 
scriptions of new and hitherto imper- 
fectly known plants contained in C. 
G. Pringle’s Mexican Collections of 
1892 and 1893 ;” ‘Notes upon the 
genus Galinsoga ;” ‘ Miscellaneous 
notes and new species.” 

“Lorenzo Lotto: An Essay in Con- 
structive Art Criticism,” by Bernhard 
Berenson, ’87, is announced by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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In the Educational Review for Octo- 
ber President Eliot discussed “ The 
Unity of Educational Reform.” 

Judge Robert Grant, ’73, is to con- 
tribute a series of papers on “ The 
Art of Living” to Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. 

The October 
count of Francis Parkman, ’44, in 
Quebec. 

The Harvard Monthly began its 
tenth year by adopting an attractive 
colored cover, in perfect contrast with 
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the ugliness of its former white cover. 
The Monthly, as usual, prints the best 
undergraduate work in fiction, crit- 
icism, and verse. 

In the September Sanitarian, Dr. H. 
R. Storer, 50, catalogued the medals, 
jetons, and tokens struck to commem- 
orate epidemics. His list has reached 
No. 2299. 

Prof. Joseph H. Beale, Jr., ’82, has 
recently published “A Selection of 
Cases other Authorities 
Criminal Law.” 

Supplementary to the list of geo- 
graphical lantern slides prepared for 


and upon 


use in the Cambridge public schools 
by Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69,a stand- 
ard list of cloud photographs and 
lantern slides has been made up from 
the collections in the Harvard geo- 
laboratory, by R. DeC. 


There are twenty-eight 


graphical 
Wara, ’89. 
numbers in the list, which is pub- 
lished, with explanatory notes, in the 
American Meteorological Journal for 
July. The lists may be obtained of 
J. B. Williams, Publication Agent, 
Cambridge. 

The Library Bulletin will not be is- 
sued again. 

The Classical Department have had 
prepared an album containing all the 
documents relating to the production 
of Phormio last spring, together with 
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all published reports of the perform- 
ance, specimen tickets, photographs, 
and other mementos. The album will 
be preserved in the Library. 

To the November Adlantic H. C. 
Merwin, ’74, contributed “Tammany 
Points the Way,” and William Ever- 
ett, 59, “ Hadrian’s Ode to his Soul.” 

In the November Scribner’s Prof. N. 
S. Shaler, s 62, has an article on “ The 
Horse.” 

An article on Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, ’29, by J. W. Chadwick, ¢’64, 
appeared in the November Forum. 

The Rev. John Cotton Brooks, ’72, 
has edited the “Religious, Literary, 
and Social Addresses” of Phillips 
Brooks, °55. (E. P. Dutton: New 
York.) 

Robert Beverly Hale, ’91, has re- 
cently issued a volume of verse for 
children. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, ’75, has re- 
printed from the American Anthropo- 
logist for October an article on “ The 
Kinship of the Tusayan Indians.” 

In the October Forum President 
Eliot gave “Reasons why the Re- 
public may Endure,” and Michitaro 
Hisa, ’95, wrote on “The Signifi- 
cance of the Japan-China War.” 

Edward L. Rand, ’81, and John H. 
Redfield have recently issued Flora of 
Mount Desert Island, Maine. It con- 
tains a “ Preliminary catalogue of the 
Plants growing on Mount Desert and 
the adjacent Islands,” and is accom- 
panied by a geological introduction by 
Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69. How com- 
plete the Catalogue is may be inferred 
from the fact that it embraces 1,286 
species, the habitat of each of which is 
duly given. An excellent map (scale 
ap}oa)> 2 list of excluded species, and 
a thorough index add to the value of 
this volume, which, with its stout can- 
vas cover, is well adapted for botan- 
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ical excursions. 
Cambridge.) 
The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
begins its ninth volume with the Octo- 
ber number. Professor Taussig writes 
on the treatment of the Wages Fund 
Doctrine by the German economists, 
and Professor Dunbar discusses the 
new Income Tax. D. M. Frederik- 
sen, 87, describes the German sys- 
tem of Mortgage Banking; Alice Rol- 
lins Brewster of Radcliffe College 
collects many cases of attempts to 
provide for the unemployed in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; and Professor Ashley trans- 
lates the celebrated Preface of Ro- 
scher’s Outline of Lectures in 1843. 
A note on the recent proceedings 
against Dr. Ely of the University of 
Wisconsin for alleged economic her- 
esy, expresses regret that the case was 
finally settled with reference to certain 
issues of fact, and without disposing 
of the primary question of Lehrfretheit. 


(University Press : 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Samuel Longfellow, ’39. I. Me- 
moirs and Letters. II. Essays and Ser- 
mons. Edited by the Rev. Joseph 
May, ’57. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston.) These volumes form a me- 
morial of a man who eminently de- 
served to be commemorated. Samuel 
Longfellow led from youth up the 
life of the spirit, yet in no monkish 
fashion, for he took delight in all that 
is wholesome in the life of every day. 
He belonged to the Unitarians of the 
second generation, among whom he 
held a unique position. One might 
find it hard to believe that the shy, 
quiet, and modest little man was a rad- 
ical of the radicals in principle. Other 
reformers made a greater stir, but he 
in his calm way was as inflexible as 
any of them, though he lacked the ag- 
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gressiveness which raised up enemies. 
His was a character whose influence 
could be much more easily felt than 
described, because the epithets which 
describe it— sincerity, earnestness, 
modesty, spirituality —are at best 
vague. There was, further, something 
of the beneficent fairy about him —a 
quality intangible but most character- 
istic. Mr. May, in his memoir, has 
succeeded in bringing out many of 
these points with a vividness which 
surprises us. Mr. Longfellow’s letters 
furnish the colors for the portrait. 
We could wish that Mr. May, in se- 
lecting, had chosen a little more freely 
from the letters relating to Mr. Long- 
fellow’s travels and acquaintance with 
interesting people. The account of 
his visit te Carlyle and Tennyson, for 
instance, is not only the most enter- 
taining passage in the volume, but 
also valuable as throwing a side-light 
on the writer. Material of this kind 
is thoroughly human and therefore 
precious: without it, Mr. May’s por- 
trait is a trifle too ecclesiastical. 
Nevertheless, the dominant impression 
left upon us is that the work has been 
well done, and that whoever would 
have the privilege of knowing the most 
human of saints and the least clerical 
of clergymen should read this memoir 
of Samuel Longfellow. The volume of 
his essays and sermons may be consid- 
ered almost as an autobiographic doc- 
ument, for it serves to show on how 
solid a basis of reason and courage 
his spiritual life was founded. 

— From Blomidon to Smoky, and 
Other Papers. By Frank Bolles, J ’82. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 
The gathering into a book of these 
sketches will serve to confirm the im- 
pression made by Mr. Bolles’s earlier 
volumes, and will intensify the regret 
of those persons who knew him only as 
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an author, that he was cut off so soon. 
While he lived, the work which he was 
doing in the University seemed most 
necessary, attracted most attention ; 
but now that he is dead his literary 
work comes more and more to the 
front, and very probably it will keep 
his name alive long after those of us 
who knew his presence have gone. 
Many of us, at least, discern in Mr. 
Bolles’s descriptions of Nature quali- 
ties so rare and so original that they 
are not likely to be soon excelled nor 
quickly forgotten. The past fifty or 
sixty years have witnessed the publi- 
cation of innumerable volumes having 
either scenery or out-of-doors life for 
their subject, but among the writers 
of them all we recognize only five or 
six individuals who represent distinct 
classes in this branch of literature. 
At the head of one class stands Frank 
Bolles. He has the precision, the 
patience, the impartiality of the man 
of science; but whereas to the man of 
science, Nature and her creatures are 
primarily objects of knowledge, to 
Frank Bolles they are objects of sym- 
pathy. He observes impartially, but 
this does not mean that he does not 
feel the deepest interest in the experi- 
ences of the tiniest bird or beast or 
insect. In another respect he differs 
from almost all describers of Nature, 
— he neither sentimentalizes nor mor- 
alizes; his first business is to describe, 
to interpret Nature. Thoreau con- 
stantly regales you with the cleverest 
transcendental reflections; Richard 
Jeffries keeps before you the contrast 
between the misery of human nature 
and the joy, health, and freedom of 
Nature ; Frank Bolles, on the con- 
trary, is objective, impersonal, and 
looks at Nature first of all for her 
own sake, irrespective of the relation 
of her life to the life of men. More- 
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over, his style, whether in its general 
vigor and lucidity or in the aptness 
of special phrases, has an irresistible 
charm at this time when our younger 
college-taught writers make us pain- 
fully aware that they are trying hard 
to have a style. Finally, Mr. Bolles’s 
essays deal with that which has abid- 
ing interest and which is going more 
and more to be the solace and de- 
light of city-worn mortals. He makes 
you feel the freshness of Chocorua’s 
breeze, he makes you see the shade 
of the pine-trees in the forest, he 
thrills you with the exhilaration of 
dawn or the pipe of some wood-bird. 
These are things of which men grow 
not tired; the writer who reproduces 
them, borrows some of their imperish- 
ability. This posthumous volume con- 
tains four papers on Cape Breton 
which, it is safe to predict, will give 
pleasure not to future tourists only; it 
contains also some more technical pa- 
pers which are valuable as showing 
how indefatigable and minute were 
Mr. Bolles’s methods of observation. 
He had the naturalist’s instinct, and 
he reinforced it by unremitting care. 
Finally, his personality — optimistic, 
genial, keen, natural — pervades the 
volume and converts strangers into 
friends, and awakens in all the desire 
to know more about him. Not for a 
long time has American literature 
suffered such a loss as it suffered in 
the premature death of Frank Bolles; 
but what he had already achieved will 
not soon disappear. — W. R. T. 

— Familiar Letters of Henry David 
Thoreau, ’37. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by F. B. Sanborn, 
55. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton.) It is a pleasure to read so well- 
edited a book as this. First, Mr. San- 
born has chosen letters representative 
of the various sides of Thoreau’s char- 
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acter and talent; next, he has tied 
them together with just the right kind 
and amount of comment. As a result, 
the book makes an excellent autobi- 
ography of an interesting figure in 
our literature. Emerson, it will be re- 
membered, published only that part of 
Thoreau’s correspondence that best 
illustrated his Stoicism; and this was 
judicious thirty years ago when Tho- 
reau’s friends were comparatively few, 
and when the public was to be propi- 
tiated. Now, however, it is right that 
we should have the utterances of the 
whole man, and these Mr. Sanborn 
gives us. Happily, our purpose is to 
speak of the editing and not of the 
subject; or frankness might compel 
us to attempt an analysis of Thoreau’s 
very mixed character — one fifth of 
him genius, and four fifths pure fudge 
—to vary a little Lowell’s estimate 
of Poe. His affectation, his painful 
attempt to play the part of Sir Oracle 
and to utter Orphic or gnomic para- 
doxes over every trifle, his undisguised 
mimicry of Emerson, make exasper- 
ating reading,— however they may 
have impressed his associates. But on 
the other hand, his excellence was rare 
and real, and both by the oddness of 
his life and the genuine worth of his 
books on Nature, he is assured a hold 
on the attention of posterity. Like 
that other egotist and poser — Walt 
Whitman — Thoreau excites curiosity 
through his personality almost as 
much as through his writings. In Mr. 
Sanborn he has an admirable editor. 
— Sermons for the Church. By Ca- 
leb Davis Bradlee, ’52. (Geo. H. Ellis: 
Boston.) No branch of literature finds 
more difficulty with specific titles than 
the literature of the pulpit. Ifa vol- 
ume calls itself sermons, it is on the 
same safe level as a book calling itself 
algebra. When, however, it under- 
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takes to describe itself in the title, it 
gives labor to the author, while some- 
times it gives the reader ground for 
criticism. The reason for this title is 
that the sermons are addressed to 
Christians at large, not to any one 
church. The motive is high. The 
unity of Christianity is to all true men 
of every church and party what the 
recovery of the Holy Sepulchre was to 
the Crusaders. But these sermons do 
not directly concern themselves with 
the problem of church unity. They 
are almost wholly parochial and pasto- 
ral. Of course they are addressed to 
all Christians, for the preacher who 
truly feeds one soul feeds the whole 
church ; and the highest sermons, like 
the greatest hymns, are above ecclesi- 
astical bounds. But a title which be- 
longs to every sincere parochial sermon 
ought not to be appropriated by any 
one volume of such sermons. The 
title-page of the book creates a preju- 
dice against its contents. It suggests 
self-consciousness, and a lack of that 
simplicity which is the fundamental 
characteristic of good preaching. The 
title-page is unfair tothe book. While 
the sermons do not always read well, 
being somewhat loose in texture, they 
have an energy and directness which 
must mean force and efficiency in de- 
livery. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Lives of Cornelius Nepos. With 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By 
John C. Rolfe, 81. (Allyn & Bacon: 
Boston.) 

Our Notions of Number and Space. 
By Herbert Nichols, Ph. D., assisted 
by William E. Parsons, ’93. (Ginn: 
Boston.) 

Small Hospitals. Establishment and 
Maintenance. By A. Worcester, '78; 
and Suggestions for Hospital Struc- 
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ture, with Plans for a Small Hos- 
pital. By William Atkinson, Sp. ’88. 
(Wiley: New York.) 

Poems New and Old. By Wm. Ros- 
coe Thayer, 81. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston.) 

Songs from Vagabondia. By Rich- 
ard Hovey and Bliss Carman. With 
designs vy Tom. B. Meteyard, Sp. ’88. 
(Copeland and Day: Boston.) 

Animals’ Rights considered in Rela- 
tion to Social Progress. With a Bibli- 
ographical Appendix. By Henry S. 
Salt. Also an essay “On Vivisection 
in America,” by Albert Leffingwell, 
M. D. (Maemillan: New York, 75 
cents.) 

The Medea of Euripides. Trans- 
lated from the Greek into English 
verse. By John Patterson, ’83, M. A. 
(J. P. Morton & Co.: Louisville, Ky.) 

Fables of Field and Staff. By James 
Albert Frye, ’86. (Colonial Co.: Bos- 
ton.) 

Brook Farm. Historie and Personal 
Memoirs. By John Thomas Codman, 
d’70. (Arena Co.: Boston.) 

Within College Walls. The Col- 
lege Woman. 2 vols. By Charles F. 
Thwing, 76. (Baker & Taylor Co. : 
New York.) 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace. 
Edited by Clement L. Smith, 63. 
(Ginn : Boston.) 

Mediaeval Europe, 814-1300. By 
Ephraim Emerton, ’71. (Ginn: Bos- 
ton.) 

Introduction to the Middle Ages. By 
Ephraim Emerton, ’71. (Ginn: Bos- 
ton.) 

A History of the United States for 
Schools. By John Fiske, 63. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 

Old English Ballads. Edited by F. 
B. Gummere, ’75. (Ginn: Boston.) 

#*» See editorial note on p. 246. 


[ December, 


MARRIAGES. 
REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 


1856. Charles Everett Vaughan to 
Alice Carter, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 10. 

1871. George Bass to Elizabeth Mer- 
rill, at Manitowoc, Wis., Aug. 
17. 

1874. Frederic Kelley Collins to Mar- 
garet Wilson, at Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 15. 

1876. Frank Lewis Wellman to Em- 
ma Juch, at Stamford, Conn., 
June 25. 

1879. Frederick Moses Leonard to 
Anne Munyon, at Paris, France, 
May 9. 

1882. George Henry Leatherbee to 
Ella Duncan Smith, at Boston, 
Oct. 24. 

[1882.] Courtney Langdon to Susan 
Haywood Taft, at Worcester, 
Aug. 1. 

1882. Charles Hallam Keep to Mar- 
garet Turner Williams, at Buf- 
falo, May 17. 

1883. Osgood Putnam to Clara 
Churchill Van Wyck, at San 
Francisco, Cal., Sept. 25. 

1883. Philip Richmond to Pearl How- 
ard Cones, at Spokane, Wash., 
Sept. 27. 

1883. Walter Lincoln Burrage to 
Sally Swan, at Brookline, Oct. 
3. 

1884. William Allen Hayes to Mar- 
garet _Kowenhoven Luquer, at 
Vevey, Switzerland, Aug. 28. 

1885. Carleton Brabrook to Made- 
leine Mason, Oct. 11. 

[1885.] Edward Vernam Hull to Ella 
Nunnemacher, at London, Eng- 
land, Aug. 8. 

1886. John Henry Huddleston to 
Mabel Parker Clark, at Ray- 
mond, N. H., Sept. 18. 
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1894.] 
1886. 


1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1887. 
1887. 


1887. 


1889. 
1889. 
1889. 


1889. 


S. B. 


1890. 


1890. 
1890. 


1890. 


Henry Arthur Griffin to Helen 
de Forest, at Islip, Long Island, 
Sept. 19. 

William Henry Slocum, Jr., to 
Ellen Louise Austin, at Jamaica 
Plain, Oct. 10. 

Charles Cutter Burnett to Ethel 
Raymond Mason, at Provi- 
dence, R. I., Oct. 24. 

Eugene Vincent Daly to Mary 
Elizabeth Herrick, at Staats- 
burgh, N. Y., Oct. 6. 

John Linzee Snelling to Chris- 
tine Louisa Williams, at Bos- 
ton, Oct. 17. 

Harry Ernest Peabody to Em- 
ily Stickney Clough, at Cam- 
bridge, Aug. 16. 

Frank Nelson Nay to Helen Bell 
Lord at Roxbury, Apr. 3. 
Francis Goodrich Eaton to Ada 
Deeke Tyler, at St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. —. 

Walter Daniel Clark to Alice 
Marshall Westervelt, at New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 25. 

Herbert Henry Darling to Har- 
riet Langdon Brown, at San 
Francisco, Cal., Sept. 5. 
Richard Clarke Cabot to Ella 
Lyman, at Waltham, Oct. 26. 
1890. Wisner Bell Martin to 
Grace Moore, at Hackensack, 
N. J., June 6. 

Waldron Kintzing Post to 
Mary Lawrence Perkins, at 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N.Y., 
Oct. 27. 

Henry Tyler Perry to Marie 
Antoinette Vreeland, at Flem- 
ington, N. J., May 24. 

George Philip Wardner to 
Mary Poland Rankin, at Bos- 
ton, Oct. 11. 

Frederick Wesley Dewart to 
Edith Lou Drought, at St. 
Paul, Minn., Aug. 28. 


Necrology. 
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1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892, 


M. D. 
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Herbert Bates to Eda Tibbles, 
at Lincoln, Neb., July 9. 
William Fenwick Harris to 
Alice Mary Fogg, at Brook- 
line, Sept. 19. 

Arthur James Cumnock to 
Mary Pomeroy Cutting, at 
Pittstield, Oct. 6. 

Nathaniel Saltonstall Howe 
Sanders to Mary Kemble Webb, 
at Salem, Oct.17.  * 

Sp. Frederick Howell Shaver 
to Jessie Daphene French, at 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Oct. 23. 
1888. Charles Manning Keep 
to Grace Bradley, at Brookline, 
Sept. 27. 


Ph. D. 1892. Henry Baldwin Ward 


to Harriet Cecilia Blair, at 
Chicago, Sept. 11. 


“Ira Nelson Hollis to Caroline 


Lorman, at Detroit, Mich., 
Aug. 21. 


D. M. D. 1890. Frank Turner Tay- 


lor to Nellie Terese Mansfield, 
at Boston, May 10. 


D.M.D. 1891. Clarence Moore Noble 


to Maria Lincoln Burton, at 
Plainville, Sept. 1. 


NECROLOGY. 


AvGust 1 To OcToBer 31, 1894. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 


previously recorded. 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM HOPKINS TILLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


1829. 


1848. 


1853. 


The College. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, M. D., 
LL. D., b. 29 Ang., 1809, at 
Cambridge; d. at Boston, 7 
Oct., 1894. 

Josiah Parsons Cooke, LL. D., 
b. 12 Oct., 1827, at Boston ; d. 
at Newport, R. I, 3 Sept., 
1894. 

John Quincey Adams, b. 22 
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1854. 


1854. 


1855. 


1861. 


1870. 


1871. 


1871. 


1873. 


1880. 


1883. 


1884. 


1886. 


1888. 


Necrology. 


Sept., 1833, at Boston; d. at 
Quiney, 14 Aug., 1894. 

Edward Graham Daves, LL. B., 
b. 31 March, 1833, at New 
Berne, N. C.; d. at Boston, 
1 Aug., 1894. 

James Chew Johnston, b. 25 
July, 1835, at Louisville, Ky. ; 
d. at Louisville, Ky., 27 Aug., 
1878. 

John Woods Edgerly, b. 3 Oct., 
1833 [at Boston] ; d. at Paris, 
France, 16 Aug., 1894. 

Alfred Perry Johnson, Rev., b. 
3 April, 1836, at Bedford; d. 
at Spring Valley, Ill., 30 June, 
1894. 

Harry W. McCall, d. in Ger- 
mantown, Pa., 18 June, aged 45 
years. 

George Franklin Comstock, b. 
25 Feb., 1850, at Syracuse, N. 
Y.; d. at Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
28 Aug., 1894. 

Arthur Rotch, b. 13 May, 1850, 
at Boston; d. at Beverly, 15 
Aug., 1894. 

Freeman Snow, Ph. D., LL. B., 
b. 18 April, 1841, at Ellicott- 
ville, N. Y.; d. at Nelson, Pa., 
12 Sept., 1894. 

William Houston Talbott, b. 14 
June, 1857, at Indianapolis, 
Ind.; d. at Buffalo, N. Y., 9 
April, 1894. 

Robert Emmet O’Callaghan, 
LL. B., b. 7 Oct., 1862, at Mil- 
ford ; d. at New York, N. Y., 
16 May, 1894. 

Silas Haynes Elliot, b. 15 May, 
1862, at Roxbury ; d. at Den- 
ver, Colo., 24 Sept., 1894. 
Charles Lewis Mills, b. 3 June, 
1864, at Corning, N. Y.; d. at 
Corning, N. Y., 7 June, 1890. 
Harrie Beekman Drake, b. 23 
May, 1864, at New York, N. Y. ; 


1892. 


1831. 


1844. 


1870. 


1877. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1842. 


1867. 


[ December, 


d. at Basking Ridge, N. J., 27 
Aug., 1894, 

Ralph Hamilton Shepard, b. 15 
Oct., 1867, at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany; d. at New 
Haven, N. Y., 17 Oct., 1894. 


Medical School. 


Hermon Chandler, b. 11 July, 
1805, at Andover ; d. at Hud- 
son, 3 Oct., 1894. 

James Cody, b. 22 Aug., 1820, 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland ; 
d. at Watertown, Wis., 8 Oct., 
1894. 

Frank Marcellus Blodgett, b. 16 
Sept., 1836, at Lowell; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 26 Sept., 1894. 


. Levi Wheaton Clapp, b. 3 Jan., 


1849, at Pawtucket, R. I.; d. at 
Pawtucket, R.I.,18 Sept., 1894. 
Albinus Otis Hamilton, b. 29 
June, 1833, at Chatham ; d. at 
Ashmont, 4 Oct., 1894. 

John Joseph Moran, b. 22 Sept., 
1865, at Boston ; d. at Dorches- 
ter, 22 Sepf., 1894. 


Dental School. 


John Joseph Smith, b. 2 Dee., 
1867, at Warren, R. I.; d. at 
Narragansett Pier, R. I, 14 
Aug., 1894. 

Charles Oscar Cummings, b. 18 
Apr., 1866, at Claremont, N. 
H.; d. at Charlestown, N. H., 
13 Oct., 1894. 


Law School. 


Oliver Franklin Hack, b. 17 
Nov., 1823, at Baltimore, Md. ; 
d.at Block Island, R. I., 7 Aug., 
1894. 

William Trickey Holt, b. 22 
Oct., 1842, at New York, N. Y. ; 
d. at Holtwold, Colo., 30 Aug., 
1894. 


























1894.] 


Divinity School. 

1846. Robert Stanton Avery, b. 1 
May, 1808, at Preston, Conn. ; 
d. at Washington, D. C., 12 
Sept., 1894. 

Grindall Reynolds, S. T. D., b. 
22 Dee., 1822, at Franconia, N. 
H.; d. at Concord, 30 Sept. 
1894. 


1847. 


Honorary Graduates. 
(LL. D.) Nathaniel Prentice 
Banks, b. 30 Jan., 1816, at 
Waltham; d. at Waltham, 1 
Sept., 1894. 


1858. 


Temporary Members. 


[1829.] Moses Parsons Stickney, Rev., 
b. 12 July, 1807, at Rowley ; d. 
at Royalton, Vt., 19 Aug., 1894, 

(1875.] Augustus Whiting, b. 28 July, 
1851, at Newport, R. I.,; d. at 
Newport, R. I., 23 July, 1894. 
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[1890.] William Alphonsus Quinn, b. 
28 Feb., 1868, at Boston ; d. at 
So. Boston, 21 Aug., 1894. 
[1897.] Robert Wade Cunningham, 
b. 24 Nov., 1874, at Lonsdale, 
R. I. ; d. at Brookline, 7 Oct., 
1894. 
[1897.] Moses Edgar Staples, b. 15 
Nov., 1873, at Ogunquit, Me. ; d. 
at Ogunquit, Me., July 28, 1894. 
[L. S. 1844.] Henry Clinton Hutchins, 
b. 7 Aug., 1820, at Bath, Me. ; 
d. at Boston, 28 Oct., 1894. 
[L. S. 1849.] Eugene Lawrence, b. 10 
Oct., 1823, at New York, N.Y. ; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 17 Aug,, 
1894. 
[M. S. 1888.] Walter Atwood Brown, 
d. at Salmon Falls, N. H., 2 Oct., 
1894. 


Graduate School. 


1886. Orrin Benner Clark, d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 14 May, 1894. 











ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Frequent inquiries come for Vol. I of the Graduates’ Magazine, which is exhausted. 
As soon as two hundred orders, at two dollars each, are received, the volume will be 


reprinted. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


The Magazine, with this number, adopts the following abbreviations: a—=S. Agri. 
B. (bachelor of Science) ; d= D.M. D.; e=C. E., M. E. (civil or mining Engineer) ; 
h =honorary degree ; /= LL. B.; m==M.D.; p=Ph. D.; s=S.B.; t= bachelor 
of Divinity ; v= doctor of Veterinary Medicine. In the case of a temporary member 
the initials of the School he attended are given with the year of his enrolment; thus, 
L. S., ’83, = Law School, ’83. Temporary members of a College Class have the 
number of their Class inclosed in brackets ; thus, John Smith, [’70]. 
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UNIVERSITY STATISTICS. 


The following statistics will appear on this page in each issue of the Maga- 
zine, revised for each number, up to the date of going to press, by the Univer- 
sity Editor. 





























I. Stupents. Novemper 1, 1894. 
flal» ela|s | a 
Pe | Ks 5 Ps 3 z p | date New 
ae “ 3 2 e | S | last | Gain. | Stu- 
=~ | a oO ao n Oo | & | Year. | “"" |dents. 
Harvard College . . . | 400 | 425 | 348 20 | 9440 
Scientific School . . . 84} 62 43 | 43 145 
Graduate School 137 | 63 38 1 130 
Total Arts and Sciences | 520 | 485 | 391 64 | 4715 
Divinity School. . . . | 13 | 14 6 9 28 
Law School . ... .!| 170 135 81 47 194 
Medical School . . . . | 182 | 123 95 10 171 
Dental School . . ../| 4! i ae 20 41 
Veterinary School . . . | 29 13 | 9 10 30 
Bussey Institution. . . | 7 2 —2 | “f 
Total University. . . | 1062 | 791 | 603 “I51 | $1006 
Summer Schools (1894) | | 77 | 7400 
Total for 1894-1895 . aol od “ges |91400 
Radcliffe College . . . 40 29 26 18 | 136 | 26 | 275 | @ | 131 
University influence . . | 1+4000 | 348 {91531 
* Including fourth and fifth years. + Deducting double registrations. 
t Deducting Harvard men entering professional schools. " Estimated. 


TI. Orricers or InstRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT. NOVEMBER 16, 1894. 



































| 
Facutties. OTHER Teacuers. | | ADMINISTRATIVE. 
| | Demon- | 
| “te —_ | Perma- | tastruc- — Total | Admin- Proctors} 
fessors. Asst. | _ nent | tors and | Teach- |istrative and | Total. 
ne ees Instr’s. a rea | ers. |Officers. Clerks. 
| | | | = 

eee (——| ——— ae) (aca aca 

Corporation and | | 
Overseers. . | 360 36 
General Officers | ; 4 | @ 31 
Artsand Sciences, 42 24 21 35 | 49 171 | 1g | 189 
Divinity School 6 2 | 3: f 10 | 1 | 1 12 
Law School . . 6 2 - ts | ws 11 
Medical School. | 19 8 3 39 | 34 91 | 91 
Dental School . | 7 4 3 20 | 6 40 | 40 
Veterin. School | 7 3 1 a ie. 21 1 22 
Bussey Instit. . | 1 3 1 - 5 5 

Total (less | | 
names in- 

serted twice)| 81 37 31 95 92 | 336 43 56 435 
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